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CHAP. /^F all the European monarchies, Njq)les ap- 
, .^ ^— ' pears to have undergone the most com- 
RcriewoT pletQ and Quniejoua revolutions. In the course 
^j,^^^ of about four centuries, the Norman linej the 
tMy. Imperial bouse of Suabia, the Capetian family 
of the branch of Ar^ou, and the Arragonese 
princes, successively reigned, and were succes- 
I43J- sively expelled. The last mentioned Dynasty 
^^"^ was founded by Alfonso, King of Arragon j who, 
after . a contest of leveral years, havktg van- 
quished his competitor, Ren^, Duke of Anjou, 
AlfboN. terminated his life and reign at Naples. He was 
sumamed " the wise and the magnanimous •"■ 
and though an impartial review of his adminis. 
tration as a sovereign, might Jn many instances, 
call into question his title to those qualities, he 
was undoubtedly, an amiable, superior, and ac- 
complished prince. Induced by the. beauty o£ 
the Ne^olitan climate, the fertility of, its sail, 
and. the del^htful position of Napleaitwlf, he 
seieimft to have entirely n^leoted his beredHairy 
domifuons of Arragon, Yalentia, Catalonia, and 
Sidly, tho' portions of Europe highly favored 
1^ nature. Frederick the Second, Emperor bf 
■Crermany, of the house of Suabia, one of the 
greatest monarchsofth^ thirteenth century, had 
displayed thro'out his whole life, the same pre- 
dilection as Alfonso, for that cbaFmiDg coantiT. 
Duriog.the rei^ of ths, latter sovereigD^ his 
,13 Spanish 
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NAPLES. 3 

Spanish provinces became id some measure se- c H A P. 
•ondary and subservient to Naples; in (he ca- ^ ^^ _, 
pital of whicb kingdom he fixed his residence, 143J. 
8urrouD4ed by the arts' ; and towards the close 
of his career, immersed in pleasures. With the 
termination ofhis life, the grandeur of the Nea- mjS. 
politan crown and court sustained a severe di< 
mioution. At his death, he bequeathed all his 
Spauisb territories, including the islands of 
Sicily and Sardinia, to his brother John ; from 
whom they descended to Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic, King of Arragon, so well known in history 
by his marriage with Isabella of Castile *. To his Fenfiaud. 
natural son, Ferdinand, Alfonso left Naples, as 
being a crown which he had acquired by con- 
quest ; and that prince, not without many diffi- 
culties, having ascended the throne, maintained 
himselfin it till his decease. He was neither defi- ,^,4. 
cient in vigor, or in capacity ; but, his perfidious 
treatment of the great Neapolitan' Feudatories 
or Barons, who being seized, were either exe* 
cuted or assassinated by his orders, and by those 
of his eldest son, Alfonso, Duke of Calabria, 
covered them botb with opprobrium. The cir- 
cumstances of treachery and personal revenge^ 
which accompahied the act, excited .general iti-; 
dignation y and by rendering the Kiilg,;a3 well 
as his succebsor,. 'odious to the not)lIity,'pre-' 
pared their evehiiial overthrow. T^'e ' fl-ihcc 
of Salerno, one of the most powerful noble.i, 
having taken refuge in the court of Charles the 

WuncMtf, Hilt, dt Nipltti 4 nit, qutito, voL iii. p. 539'— J4i- 

B 2 Eighth, 
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4 , STATE OF EUROPE, 

c HA P. Eighth, King of France ; his exhortations ope- 
. rated strongly in determining that young mo- 
1494. narch, who was desirftus of acquiring military 
renown, and imbued with ideas of chivalry, 
to undertake the conquest of Naples ". The 
rapid and astonishing success of an expedi- 
tion, which, from its temerity appeared to be 
destined for a very different result; was not 
more due to the pusillanimity and incapacity 
of Alfonso the Second, who had recently suc- 
ceeded to his father Ferdinand, than to the 
unpopularity and 'odium of his character. 
'^'ii" *^''"'''^8 ^^^ Eighth, scarcely master of the , 
invuionaf Neapolitan crown, was soon compelled to fly,' 
Nipiei, by rather than to retreat ; and esteemed himself 
Kgbth. fortunate in being able to repass the Apennines, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the Italian 
powers, who bad leagued to prevent his re- 
turn. The French irruption appeared to have 
left behind it hardly any trace of its existence. 
Theiv remaining troops, stationed in different 
parts of the kingdom of Naples, were speedily 
reduced to capitulate ; and after a short period 
of convulsion, Frederic, brother to Alfonso, .a 
prince adorned with virtues and qualities capa- 
ble of contributing to the felicity of his sub- 
jects ascended the throne. This event was soon 
followed by the death of the King of France, 
who expired in the flower of his age; and the 
temporary subversion of the Arragonese family, 

Oiiiuu)ni,Bilt.<leMaidMr4tolt.qiiuto,TDl.iu.p.So8-^30. 
■ad p. A6j. 

seemed 
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seemed to have only confirmed tliem in the pos- chap. 
session of their dominions. ' ^_-^^ 

But, the momentary tranquillity produced by 1498— 
the decease of Charles the Eighth, preceded j^.^^^" ^ 
new and greater changes. Louis the Twelfth, Nipie^ 
who, with his predecessor's crown, inherited ^^ 
his pretensions, prepared to renew the attempt of Pnnce 
upon the kingdom of Naples. In order to faci- »odSi»iii. 
litate the conquest, and to secure its perma- 
nency, he embraced a policy the most injudi- 
cious i by allying himself with Ferdinand and 
Isahella, the sovereigns of Spain, whose ambi- 
tion and thirst of power were well known to be ' 
unrestruned by any regard to the sanctity of 
treaties. Though Ferdinand's connection by 
consanguinity, as well as by marriage, with 
Frederic, King of Naples, should have at least 
secured the latter from attack on the part of 
Spain ; Ferdinand did not hesitate to agree 
upon a partition of that Prince's territories, 
at the precise time when he af^cted to ofler 
his assistance against France. The acquisition 
of the proposed object, undertaken with forces 
so superior, instantly took place: while the 
unfortunate Frederic, become the victim of a 
faithless ally from whom he expected aid,' 
voluntarily took refuge in the dominions of 
Louis, his avowed enemy. The event which Oonuivo 
had been foreseen, as an inevitable result of jrim out' 
such a compact, was speedily realized. Dis- theFrench. 
putes aro^e between the two sovereigns, 

loL Si. p. 667—679. 

B j which 
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c H A. P. which could only be de.cided by arms } and 
^ , ^ \_ , Gonsalvo de Cordova, who commanded the 
,458— troops of Ferdinand, acted with so much vigor, 
ijoj- as well as decision, against the iVench com- 
mander, that, notwit^itandisg a suspension of 
hostilities was concluded between them, the Spa- 
niards having ultimately expelled their enemies, 
remained sole possessors of the kingdom.' 
150J— From this memorable period, Naples sunk 
Sai^ec^ into a dependant province; and being no longer 
ofNapies governed by its proper kings, as heretofore, 
"> p»"' ceases in some measure, to possess an history, 
except as composing a part of the Spanish mo- 
narchy ; in alt tbe wars ^nd convulsions of 
which unwieldy fabrick, it bore no inconsider- 
able share. The lover of history will not, how- 
ever, think it beneath bis attention, while re- 
viewing the condition of that beautiful coun- 
try after its subjection ; to contemplate the 
. principal features of the policy and governipeot 
Ferdiiund introduced by Ferdinand the C^thfrfic, and imi- 
1***^^**°' ^^'^ ^y '■'? ^^^ immediate successors. The 
first act of the new sovereign >vas a proclama- 
tion, by which he confirmed tqe privileges con- 
ceded to the Neapolitan people, during the 
j-etgns of his immediate predecessors, since the 
death of Alfonso the First in 1458 ; tho' he 
pretended to claim the crown, as legitimate beic 
to that prince. - Alarmed at the reports which 
were spread abroad, that Gonsalvo de Cordova, 
whom' he had continued in the post of Captain 
General and Governor of Naples, entertained 

<* Oi$iaaa£t vol. iiL p. 679— 699. Hetetvt toLvii. 

views 
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TicrwB of aaMnding die throne in hit tftrn per- 
son $ and aware of the precarious tenure bf 
which Ac knigdoin was held ; Ferdinand, noU 
withstanding his advanced age, and encreasing 
infirmities, determined on passing over thkher 
in person, without delay. It is not unworthy 
of observation, that when he embarked fyoat 
Barcelotia for Italy, with fifty gallies, so imp«ii- 
lect was still the art of navigation, and so dan- 
gerous was it esteemed to venture out to a di8> 
taace at sea, that he only sailed along the inter- 
mediate coast ; and having touched in the port* 
of France upon the Mediterranean, as well as 
at Genoa, he at length reached Gateta, firom 
which place he proceeded by land to Naples *; 
He was received by his new Subjects, with eveiy : 
demonstration of attachment; and notwithstand* 
hig tilt! important ^ncertts which arose in Spain 
daring his absence, Mcaeioned by the onezpect^ 
ed dett^ of his $on.iT).law, Philip, King of Gas- 
tile, he remaned «ev^ monHis in Italy^ <k:co- 
pi6d in l-egulating ^e administration, ai well as fJ^' P^ 
hi laying thte foutt^atiflttb of the Bysiem of goi '*™™* 
yemment which he thonght ^topet 't)i> adopts 
for the preservation of hia new conquest. 

ConScions that the Neapolitans required a vi- 
gorous, no less than s steady band, Ferdinand be- 
gan by subverting the antient forms of the mo- 
narchy, and thus removing every inipedlbient 
which might prevent him from completely ex- 
tinguishing the usages^ antecedently practised 

* O 'nnn tm i , ToLiu. p-fii— fi*. Abicgi Clma- d'Etpigntk 
YoL ii. p. 4** 
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CHAP, under the Arragonese kings. Naples having 
^j^ ceased to form any longer a royal residence, the 
ijoj— great oncers of state were suppressed, as being 
V*'* equally expensive and unnecessary. A viceroy, 
w^Lad. invested with almost unlimited authority, to 
whom Ferdinand associated two counsellors 
versed in the jurisprudence of the country, 
was appointed to represent the person of the 
sovereign. The courts of justice, and all 
the other tribunals, had been orginally mo- 
delled upon those of France, by the Princes 
of the house of Anjou, when they subjected 
Naples, in the thirteenth century. Alfonso the 
First, at his accession in 1435, tho* the founder 
of a new Dynasty, yet conforming himself to - 
the manners, as well as to the laws, which 
he found already established, made little or 
no alteration ; and his successors pursued to- 
wards the Neapolitans, the same conciliating 
policy. But, Ferdinand embracing an opposite 
line oi conduct, accommodated them universally 
to the genius of his own nation, by ordering 
all the public acts, which had been hitherto 
drawn up in the Latin language, to be in future 
Veuiity of promulgated in the Spanish tongue'. A change 
J^f^l"* still more injurious was introduced, by the sale 
of offices and dignities. Under their antient 
kings of every race, these posts bad been gra- 
tuitously conferred on merit, valor, and science. 
But, the continual wants of the Spanish mo- . 
narchs gradually rendered the highest posts 
venal, and exposed them to sale, not only for 
the life of tbe purchaser, but even in rerer- 

r Oiaaaoai, Tal»(ii.p.7»e— ;a9. 
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sioD exclusively to particular families in per* chap. 
petaity. The subversion of all right and i^ 

equity became the inevitable result of so itii- 

quitous a system of jurisprudence. ■ ijo?. 

With Ferdiuaod's accession likewise arose 
another national evil; the augmeotation of titles 
and personal honors. The dignity of Prince^ 
a rank which had been ever exclusively con- 
fined to the individuals of the royal blood, was 
rendered common ; and all the inferior marks 
of dignity were sold by the Chancery, to such 
as could pay the prices respectively annexed to 
their purchase ^. Perhaps no method more ef- 
fectual, of degrading the nobility in their own 
estimation, could have been devised. Even the smn ex- 
confirmation of the immunities enjoyed by the »«»f«rf 
Neapolitan nobility and people, was accompa- "*"■**• 
nied with a demand of three hundred thousand 
Ducats, exacted by the sovereign as an acknow- 
ledgement for that act of grace. We may esti- 
mate it at one hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds sterling. Ferdinand appears to have 
exerted no mark of munificence or liberality 
towards his new subjects, in return for so many 
donations, except in causing the small sum of 
two thousand Ducats to be annually paid to- 
wards reviving the university of Naples, which 
tbe preceding troubles had involved in ruin. 
His apparent parsimony and rapacity may 
however derive some justification, from the 
necessity in which he found himself, of restor* 
ing to die Neapolitan Barons of the French 
party, their estates and property. That article 

■ ffiuoonei •nLm-r-j$l- ^ OwL P*73T> 73S- 
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c Q A P. had been geof rou^y stipuiated by Louis tb« 
\ .^ ^ Twelfth, in the treaty which compelled hitn t© 
1J03— renounce bis -cl^m to the kingdom <)f !t^«pl« i 
y^T- and its infringement might bavebeen attended 
with very dangeifpMS. consequences to Ferdinand, 
who was reduced to compensate from the royal 
tr^ury, for the lands of which be deprived 
' hisi.o^n adherents. ' 
tjoj— . ^fUr liaving effected these momentous and 
Re^ni'of fundamental changes* which completely re- 
Ferduiuid duced Naplcs into the form of a conquered pro- 
to Spun. yj„pg^ Ferdinand returned to Sjpaia, During 
about nine years which tba^t- monarch still con- 
tLn^ed t<f feign, the Neapolitan dominions, go- 
verned, by yic^r^ys, enjoyed repose, if not feli- 
, city, ^nfljWere imdtsturbed by foreign enemies: 
but when big grandson, Charles of Austria as- 
cended the throne, the condition of Nftples be- 
came infinitely more unfortunate, in conae- 
qnefice of the perpetual wars in which h« 
wa#. engaged against France. Previous to 
the corotQencement of any hostilities, the elec- 
tion of the new King of Spain to fill the Im- 
perial tbiotie of Germany, was made the ]H-e* 
text for deoaaoding a supply of equal magni- 
tude wttb that coQtribution which had been 
granted to bis yredecessor, when he first took 
possession of the kiogdooa. These severe ex- 
actions, disprop^ttionate to the wealth, and sb- 
perior to the ability of the Neapolitans to pay, 
were not only repeated, but augmented **. Fo- 
reign invasions c^icreased the evils, caused by the 

iX. p. 714) fiji ind p. JS^ k lUd. p. t^. 
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geoiiis of the Spanish government j and ev£iy g h a p. 
attempt made by.^r^nciU the Fipst to recover , ^' ^ 
the crowci of Napl«» proving. unsucoes^fMl* the lio?^- 
oppression of the viceroys at l#pgth degenerated "''* 
into tyranny* Afler ^e memor^bl^ and uofof- "^rf^^ 
tunate expeditba ofLautrec, in i5a8*,Phil^rt ror*.*™*" 
of Chalons, Prince of Oraqge, vhp f?mffjMB)lBi^ 
the Imperial aripy, e;cerci5ed the severest .yen* 
geance on the persons pnd estates (^ all those 
Dobles who had joined the ^reQcb, or who. ap- 
peared to demonstrate any attachment toward* 
^hat nation. The necessities of Charles the 
]Fifth, who during his whole reign stood in want 
of money for the payment of his mutinous forces, 
induced him not only to permit* )H>t to enoou- 
rage the confiscations v^^ich enriched his trea- 
sury. A tribunal having been constituted for ConGK». 
the trifd of all offen4er», the Prince pf Orange '^^ 
c^^ihi^ted to the principal Imperial officers, 
the l%(ida of sjuch as were there condemned '. 
]tle yf9^ not ^sfafvaed to ret^o A>r bis own by? 
n^t, oq^ 0/ t^e 9108^ ample fiefs ; and we oaay 
form spffip .estimate of the magnitude of the 
fia^ WB9^f^» Uy thft to whictv w«a aentenoed 
ih^Bq^<i^A*»Mfc «pital of the province of the 
^b^ruzzp. QoB hup^red thousand Duoats, of 
about forty-fiKct thousand pounds, were levied en 
the ifiretqhed j^habitants i who, from their in- 
ability tO; caise ^, vQSjt a sum, were rediioed, :i 
after selling td^ the plate found in the churches* 
to mortgage ^. crop of S4fit09 beiox^n^ tq 
the town ". The Prince, not less an enemy to 

■ Gmhooqci voLit. p.ii-^j. " Ibid. p. 44- 
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CHAP, the fine arts, than rapacious and oppressive in 
. ^ . Iiis government, spared no monument, however 

ijo; venerable ; and the Neapolitans saw with pecu- 

' J'g- liar indignation, among the edifices in the neigh- 
aunt et bourhood of Naples which he caused to be de- 
dte Prince molished, the famous Villa of ** Mergellina," 
^"^^ coDstracted by the poet Sannazarius their coun- 
tryman, and dedicated by him to the muses." 
ij39~ These multiplied disorders and acts of oppres- 
oJ^j sion received no effectual redress, during the 
CoImuuu short admiuistration of Cardinal Colonna, who 
succeeded to the Prince of Orange. He was 
a prelate of amiable manners, gallantry, and re- 
finement i whose taste for letters and pleasure 
had endeared him to the supreme pontiff, Leo 
the Tenth, by whom he was raised to the highest 
ecclesiastical dignities. The age, accustomed 
to behold priests exercising the functions of 
civil and military professions, regarded without 
astonishment, a member of the sacred college. 
Archbishop of Montreal, invested with the office 
of viceroy tind captain-general of Naples. He 
attempted to re-invigorate the laws which had 
been wantonly violated under his predecessor, 
and in the progress of this salutuy effi>rt, he 
even made some severe examples : but the evil 
Mearam demanded time to eradicate it ; nor did his go- 
ofutad- vemment, which only lasted two years, admit 
tJMu him to accomplish so difficult and arduous a 
task. In raising pecuniary supplies for the Em- 
peror Charles the fifth, be proved more sue- 

■ (Kaaaoat, rd. it. p. 37. 
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cessful ; and it is not without astoDishmeat chap. 
that we reflect on his compelling the Neapo- ^_ ^ '^ ^ 

litans to send that Prince the sum of nine hun- 15,9 

dred thousand Ducats, in tlie course of 1530, 's**' 
and the following year. In return for these 
prod^ous donations exacted from the States, 
they obtained, indeed, a new confirmation of 
their privileges : but the viceroys, who were 
always foreigners, paid little regard either to 
the immunities, or to the essential and perma- 
nent interests of the kingdom. * 

In the place of Cardinal Colonna, was sub- ijj». 
stitnted Don Pedro de Toledo, who governed J^"^!^ 
Napl» with almost unlimited powers, during de Toledo, 
the space of near twenty-one years. His vice- 
royalty, which forms a memorable £p6cha in 
the annals of the country, demands and fixes 
attention. We are impressed with horror at 
finding, by his own confession to one of the 
confidential secretaries of his son-in-law Cos- 
mo, Grand Duke of Tuscany, that during 
the progress of his administration, he put to 
death near eighteen thousand persons, by the 
hand of the executioner. Yet a fact still 
more extraordinary is that Giannon6, him- 
self a Neapolitan, and one of the ablest, as 
well as most impartial historians, whom the 
eighteenth century has produced j not only ac- 
quits, but even commends Toledo's severity, 
as equdly wholesome and necessary '. In order 
to explain this seeming paradox, we must take 
a aurvey of the condition of the kingdom, and 

.ir.p.ji— 61. f Ibid. p.di. 
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c HA p, particularl}' of the capitalt at tlie time of To- 
ledo's arrival. It will coft'rey aq id** of the 
manners, or mHier of the licentiousbess'' ap- 
proaching to anarchy, which then prevailed in 
Naples. ■ To soi deplorable a state of contempt, 
it appears, were falleti the courts of judicature, 
that the nobles not only openly employed Im- 
portuDitioB and presents, to corrupt the judges ; 
tHit menaces and violence were added, when- 
ever they became necessary for the liberation 
of a prisoner. The streets of Naples were in- 
fested with robbers, who rendered the passage 
through them unsafe, peculiarly in the night j 
and tliese Banditti had even the audacity to 
form Uiemselves into bands so numerous, as to 
set the laws at defiance. The great Barons not 
only! afforded them refuge and protection } but, 
as their palace» possessed the privilege of asy- 
lums, in which the culprit became secure froitf 
punishment, many of the most desperate of these 
wretches were retained and paid by the nobi- 
iMiMiiutioB Ut;y. Tlie state of public morals seems to have' 
of niu< been-in the highest degree dissolute and relax- 
"*^ ed. The voluptuous shore of Baise, which froffi 
the earliest antifjuity had been consecrated to 
every species' of' dissolute pleasure; and to 
which the Cssars retired from the splendor and 
fatigue of the Imperial functions, to indulge in 
dissipation, or to riot in criminal excesses ; 
continued still to retain its charactct'istic qua> 
lities. Debaucheries the most contrary to na- 
ture, were avdwedly tolerated; while the sale'' 
of daugbterft by their parents, fbr purpoBes of 
prosti- 
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proBtHuttoO} scarcely excited comtteM or dis- c HA-p. 
^probation, from the uDivefsality of-the prac-' ,_ ^ .^ ;i^^ 
tioe. The Prince of Oange himadf, during' ijja. 
his government, had pemritted, and even en- 
coun^d' hy his example, the crime- of carry^ 
ing off ffomeD by violence ; nor could any rank, 
or any jdace, however elevated or- sacred, se- 
cure the honwir of the sex. Outr^*et were' 
daily committed, and monasteries entered 1^- 
force, from whence they were taken with im-^ 
ponity. Similar enormities prevailed in the 
provinces, where oppressions of every kind were 
exercised by the Barons. ^ 

The inflexible and stem character of the vice- ■ ij3»— 
roy speedily redressed these grievances, ft"d*jV^{\ 
finally restored drder in the capital. Hisregulif- niiiu<trt< 
tioDs were sustained by prompt and' exrtftplary-^"!^ 
punishment; noir did any dignity or-coonexloilB, 
howeverbigh, protect an offender. TbeCounts 
Pignatelli and PoHcastro, two noblemen ivhose 
crimes had long defied justice, were seized, 
tried,' and pat to death. A young man of con- ' 
dition, detected in placing a- ladder of ropes - 
agUBst the house of a lady, with intent to 
violate ' her person, was beheaded, notwith- 
standing -the most powerful intercession ; and 
these examples, fallowed by others, soon pm- 
duced a salutary change in the manners which 
had so long prevailed at Naples. All the tri> 
bunals underwent-a severe examinatioti^ and jus- 
tice began ^ain'to prende in their determina* 
tioM'. FroceedAng from the reformation, to the 

'■ GUiUwiiE, vol. >. p. 66—70. • Ibid.p. fo — 76. 
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CHAP, embellishmeot of the city, he erected the magni- 
J^^ ^ ficent palace, since uniformly appropriate4 to the 
jsjt— residence of the viceroys j removed thenume- 
1545- rotis Arcades and porticoes which afforded shel- 
■Ddeksut ^^^ ^^ assassins, and caused the streets to be en- 
inititu- larged as well as paved< Fountains, coostructed 
uoM. ^y ijjg orjgfg^ dispensed water to the different 
quarters of the capital ; and a regulation which 
above all others contributed to its salubrity, was 
effected by Toledo; that of draining the country 
in its vicinity, and procuring for the stagnant 
waters, a free passage into thesea. The famous 
grotto of Paulisippo, an excavation of unknown 
and remote antiquity, far anterior to the Roman 
conquest of Naples; through which lay the 
road to Pouzzoli, was widened and repaired by 
Toledo; who delighted to retire from the fa. 
tigues of business, to the delightful coast of 
Bai», where be always passed a considerable 
portion of the winter months. When Pouzzoli 
had been completely laid in ashes, by the awful 
lubterraneous fires which broke out in its neigh- 
bourhood about the year 1536, and drove the 
terrified inhabitants to take shelter in Naples ; 
the viceroy encouraged them by his presence 
and example, to return thither, and to rebuild 
the place, which rose more beautiful from its 
ruins. His activity and vigilance which were 
by DO means confined to the capital, embraced 
Phrteetion remote dependencies. AH the provinces 

gf the experienced equal attention, and became the 
*"*f olyects of his personal inspection. The unpro- 
Turiu. tectcd coasts of Calabria and of Apulia, subject 
ij to 
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to the continual devastation of the Turks, who C R A p. 
Janded from their gallies; were fortified with . j*^^ 
towers and beacons, to' aDnoiince the enemy's 1531 — 
approach : while from Reggio, placed nearly at * '■*"' 
the southern extremity of Italy, to the fron- 
tier of the papal territories, all the towns were 
put into a- posture of defence. The kingdom, 
.which under precediag viceroys had been left 
a prey to every species of licentiousness, ma- 
nifested by its obedience and tranquillity, the 
effects of awise and vigorous administration,' 

Repeated attempts were made by Solyman inwiwoi 
the Second, Emperor of the Turks, either alone, S^^rf" 
or ID conjunction with the fleets of France, to the Turk- 
effect the conquest of Naples, during this pe- ***•***" 
riod : but the exertions of Toledo were happily 
attended with success, in repulsing the Turkish 
inraders, and in rescuing the country com- 
mitted to his charge. Though he was able to 
oppose insurmountable obstacles to the reduc- 
tion, he could not, however, prevent the pillage 
of the kingdom. In no part of the middle ages, 
either under the feeble tyranny of the Bysan- 
tine Emperors of Constantinople, or during the 
decline of the Saracens, were the coasts of Na- 
ples and Sicily so frequently plundered, ra- 
vaged, and desolated, as at this.period. TUpU' 
sands of persons of both sexes, and of all con- 
ditions, were carried off by Barbarossa, Dragut, 
Stnan, aud the other Bashaws, or admirals of 
the Porte. Not content with landing on the 
ibores,^ and ravaging the provinces, their squa- 
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CHAP, drons perpetually appeared in sight of Naples ; 
■^;_^ laid waste the islands of Ischia and Procida, 
,j]»_ situate in its immediate vicinity } attacked the 
■54J. towns of Pouzzoli and Bais ; and committed 

B**.. every outrage of wanton barbarity. In 15341 

'****' Barbarossa, after having sailed, unopposed, 
through the Faro of Messina ; having destroyed 
seven gallles, constructing at Monb^ Cassino; 
and terrified the capital itself; insolently d^ 
tached some of his vessels to the port of Fondi, 
in order to carry off Julia de Gonzaga, eft- 
teemed one of the most beautiful women in 
the world. He had destined this lady, the 
pride of Italy, for the Seraglio of Solymao; 
and Uie Turks landing in the night, she had 
only time to escape over the mountains, on 
horseback, almost in a state of nudity. Fondi 
experienced the vengeance of the disappointed 
Mahometans, who sacked it without mercy '. 

DngaL, llie invasion of 1553, when Dragut blocked 
up the harbour of Naples, with a hundred and 
fifty large gallies, during near four weeks, 
spread still greater consternation i and if the 
fleet of France had arrived, as bad been con<- 
certed, it is more than probable that the city 
must have fallen into their hands. But, the 
d^ys of Henry the Second, Solyman's ally, 
proved its preservation. The Turkish admiral^ 
corrupted by a present of two hundred thou< 
sand Ducats, which the Viceroy found means 
of conveying to him, retired, and made sail 
for CoD8tantin(^e \ We need no more cod- 

vioc^g 
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vindog proof of the defeoceless state of the c h a p. 
kingdom, than the necessity ibr adc^ttng so . , -, , -' ._ ; 
humiliating -an expedient. It wai imitated with tss* — 
similar success, by Catherine, the wi£e of Peter ^"^' 
the Great, Emperor of Russia, in 1711, when 
she extricated' his army upon the baohs of the 
river Pruth, by corrupting the Turkish Cirand 
Vizier. 

The Emperor Chaiies the Fifth, who like Airini of 
the Roman Emperor Adrian, was continually ^J^ 
occupied in the survey of his vast dominions; uNipin. 
after his triumphant expedition against Tunis 
in 1535, having made a public entry into Na- 
ples, remained during the whole winter, in that 
capital. All the nobility of Italy crouded to 
behold him ; and Dwo Pedro, the Vicert^, ex- 
hausted every pleasure, in order to detain and 
gratify so illustrious a guest. But, Charles, who 
foresaw the war in which be was likely to be 
engaged against Francis the First, having con- 
vened the States, demanded a supply propor- 
tionate to the danger with which he was me- 
naced, from the united forces of the French 
and Turks. The Neapolitans, captivated with Lo^ahy 
the gracious demeanor of their sovereign, and j;™* lii*™- 
desirous to prove their zealous attachment to n^u. 
his person and government ; without examin- tuu. 
ing into the means by which the sum might be 
raised, instantly granted him a million and a 
"half of Ducats } a sum exceeding six hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. The Emfteror him- 
tfAf was so sensible of the impossibility of re- 

" OiBMiaal^ *(^tT> p. lift 170. 
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CHAP, aliziog the money, that he instantly remitted one 
^^™-^ third of it; contenting himself with the remain- 

jjji der. A circumstance highly deserving atten- 

'J4f* tion, because it proves the wealth and prepon- 
derance of the nobility, as well as the poverty 
of the inferior orders i is that when the assem- 
bly met, in order to deliberate on the mode of 
levying so enormous a supply, it was agreed 
that the Barons should furnish three-fourths, 
while the people only raised the remaining 
quarter. The fact furnishes incontestable evi* 
dence,that the former body of subjects p 
almost the whole property of the State.' 
Chaikt re- Presuming on the merit and loyalty of their . 
^^ late conduct, the nobility, by whom the Vtce- 
ToMo. roy, on account of his rigor and impartiality, 
was universally detested, endeavoured to pro- 
cure from the Emperor, his dismission. But, 
Charles, however highly gratified he might be 
by the demonstration's of liberality which his 
Neapolitan subjects had given him, was not dis- 
posed to grant their request He esteemed To- 
ledo for the severity of his administration ^ and 
far from withdrawing the authority antece- 
dently delegated to that nobleman, he, before 
his final departure, augmented and enlarged 
the Viceroy's power. A confirmation of their 
antient privileges, which Charles readily grant- 
ed, formed the only compensation obtained for 
so vast a supply, as he had drawn from the 
Expuiiion kingdom of Naples '. That country, though 
^J^' molested by the Turks, continued in a state of 

* QianiUHi^ toI.iv. p.8;— 87. r Ibid. p,84 — 87. 
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internal repose, for several years ; during which chap. 
peiiod, the Jews, who had settled in great num- ^. _^_ ^ 
bers, both in the capital and the provinces, were ijji— 
expelled. Their usury constituted the pretext '^"* 
for an act of such impolitic violence } but the 
religious antipathy in which they were held, 
stimulated the government to proceed to extre* 
mities. The expulsion of the Jews from Na- - 
pies, was felt in a greater degree because the 
' usurious exaction of large interest, far from 
being diminished by their departure, became on 
tfaecontraiy encreased, when the Christians re- 
mained without competitors in so lucrative a 
branch (^ traffic. ' 

The administration of Toledo, which had Mily inefiktod 
acquired force by the unsuccessfol opposition jJ^^cT 
of the nobles to his measures of policy, was not* the inqui* 
withstanding, completely subverted, from the "''^.^ 
moment that he attempted to introduce the In- 
quisition. Ferdinand the Catholic, in violation 
of the oath which he had taken, on receiving the 
submission of the Neapolitans, after the expul- 
sion of the Arragonese kings ; made afeeble and 
firuitless effort, to establish Inquisitors<General 
at Naples. They were compeUed to desist, 
without exercising any function; and the ex- 
periment was not renewed for more than forty 
years. The doctrines of Luther, notwithstand- 
ing the perpetual vigilance of the viceroys, 
had gradually penetrated into the south of 
Italy. Many persons of the highest rank, male 
and female } even some, among the monastic 
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CHAP. ord«B, bad either opeoly embraced, <x secretlf 
*^ cherished the ReforniatioD. The watchful and 
*54«. bigotted precautiong of the Viceroy, checked, 
but could not estioguish, the spirit of religious 
Mcanirei, enquiry. le order to repress disquisition on 
to impede thesc subjccts, and with a view to preclude in- 
gi^^ formation, he therefore not only caused all books 
j^^- suspected of containing heretical tenets, to be 
^^ burnt; while he prohibited under rigorous penal- 
ties, the printing, or retaining any such produc- 
tions: but be even suppressed all the literary 
academies, instituted for the encouragement of 
|)oUte letters, rhetoric, philosophy, mad poetry ". 
The Emperor sustained him ia these acts of 
severity, which evidently tended to banish know- 
ledge, and to {wevent the introduction of every 
branch of soienoe. In his zeal for maiDtaining 
the purity of the Catholic ^th, be even sent 
orders to Toledo, whhout further delay to at- 
tempt the introduction of the Inqinsition itself. 
Genscious of the hazard incurred by such an ex- 
periment, and aware of the consequonces wluch 
might arise irom it, that minister, contrary 
to his natural genius, proceeded by indirect 
and.gentle methods. While he caused the lat- 
.perial ediot to be rendered public, through the 
medium of the Archbishop of Na^des, he Fetired 
to Pouzzoli, as if uninterested in its sucoess. 
Revolt of But, the Neapolitans, patient under every other 
^J^j^ species of oppression, instantly revolted at the 
. •esbd)lishment of the Inquisition. They even 

*• Gunnonft voLir. p. 107— 117. 
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. fyrgot, ia tbie general terror^ the difltincUoa c H A. p. 
of ranks ; «od the Baroas unUed with their , , ^ . ^ 
fellow-citizens, to oppose that formidable tri- jm6> 
bunid. The Viceroy, returning to the capi- 
tal, reinforced hy three thousand veteran Spa- 
niards, d^ermined nevertheless to support the 
measure. Hostilities took place, and ^e city, 
during near three months, was abandoned to 
.anarchy, while the iobabitants having invested 
the castle, besieged their governor. They per- Anumy 
sisted, notwithstanding, invariably in their alle- ^^^ 
gianc^ to Charles the Fifth, as their sovereign } gmi. 
and only demanded the abdition of the holy 
office, as the price of their immediate submis* 
sion. The Emperor, convinced by experience 
of the impracticability of success in his attempt, 
at length desisted; commanded Uie Inquisitors 
to cease all further exercise of their powers; 
and granted an amnesty to the Neapolitans, on 
condition of their paying a fine of a hundred 
thousand crowns. ' 

The Viceroy, who survived this unsuccessful i>mA of 
contest during several years, continued till his , ^ , 
decease, to retain the favor of his sovereign. 1551- 
The close of Toledo's life became tiootured 
with cruelty j and a rebellion which was excited 
by the 'Prince of Salerno, gave ample -scope to 
the natural severity of bis tempex. Age, toge- 
ther with the progress of a disease contracted 
by fatigue, terminated his long administratioo, 
M i'lormce ; to which city he had conducted 

»rt.rr.p.ir;— ia<. 
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CHAP, the Imperial forces, destined to act against SU 
P^ _^ enaa^ He was succeeded by the Cardinal Pa- 

fj^i clieco, as Viceroy} and the abdication of Cbarles 

*ss3- the Fifth, in the following year, devolved on his 
son Philip the Second, the sovereignty of Na- 
■JJ4— pies". Alarmed at the preparations made by 
w'^irith ^^'""y *^® Second, King at France, in con- 
Fcuce. junction with Paul theFourth, who had newly 
ascended the papal throne, Philip dispatched 
Ferdinand, Duke of Alva, to the aid of his 
Neapolitan subjects ; and to the vigorous niea< 
Bures embraced by him on his arrival, was due 
the safety of the kingdom. No event can more 
clearly manifest the change that bad taken 
place since the accession of Ferdinand the 
Cath6lic, and the prc^ound submission establish- 
ed by the Spanish viceroys, thro'out that coun- 
try, than the ill success which attended the 
French invasion, though conducted by one of 
the greatest generals of the sixteenth century. 
. The forces of Charles the Eighth, and of Louis 
^ "t^die '^® Twelfth, had successively entered, and sub- 
D^ of jected Naples, almost without opposition. But, 
o»M*- when Francis, Duke of Guise, at the head «f a 
disciplined army, attempted to penetrate into 
the province of the Abruzzo, which forms the 
northern frontier ; far from finding any symp. 
toms of disaffection to the established govern- 
ment, he was repulsed before the little town of 
Civitella, situate on tbeboFders,and compelled to 
retreat with loss, into the papal territories. The 

* OiiBBoai, yoL ir. p. iM — 174. OtOaot Hub de ToMue, 
ToL S. p. SI— $9* „ , 
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Duke of Alva, sustained by a body of Spanish *^ ^ ^• 
veterans, not only awed such of the nobility ^..—y-.^ 
as were disposed to revolt ; but, prevented either ^ss4-~ 
the clergy or the people from declaring in favor 
of the invaders: and France, instructed by ex- 
perience, desisted ever afterwards from any fur- 
ther attempt to recover the crown of Naples. ' 
■ The administration of the Duke of Alcala, to 'ssi— 
whom Philip delegated the supreme power, soon j *^''' 
after the recall of Alva, lasted near twelve years, 1 
and was marked by almost every species of cala- ' 
mity. Famine equally afflicted the capital and 
the provinces ; while earthquakes encreased the 
general consternation. The Turks, who in 1558, 
under the Bashaw Mustapha, had burnt Reggio, 
and had carried offinto captivity the inhabitants 
of Massa, and of Sorrento, continued to desolate 
the coasts : they even pushed their audacity to 
such a length, as to pillage and massacre the 
people in the Chiaia, one of the suburbs of 
Naples. It ia difficult to adduce a stronger 
proof of the defenceless and unprotected state 
in which the kingdom was left, while governed 
by so powerful a monarch as Philip the Second, 
sovereign of Spain, as well as master of Mexico 
and Peru '. Internal commotions added their 
scourge to foreign invasion. An insurrection, 
commenced by a troop of lawless robbers, who ** 
elected for their leader Mark Berardi, a native of 

* Aingi Cbntu d'Eipignc, voLU. p.316— jjo. Lat^l^dt 
RuL n. tdL ii. p. J»^— I jO, Ukd p. is6—iii§. 
' Oimun^ Tol. ir. p.»a,udp.933i >j4< LatvnLiL p>i93, 
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CHAP. Coseoza in Calabria, l^og plunged that romots 
^_J^._, province into confusion. He was stiJed tbe 
«j58— King Marconi, by Iiis followers ; and was not re-- 
*"*• duced without difficulty, even by regular troops. 
The court of Madrid, deeply sensible to so hu- 
miliating an indignity, stimulated the Viceroy 
by reproaches, not to allow the majesty of the 
throne to be thus trampled on with impunity '. 
Philip found it a more easy task to exter- 
minate the doctrines of the Reformation, which 
had long remained dormant in the villages o{ 
the Further Calabria, at the foot of the Appen> 
Dines, than to subject bis rebellious subjects. 
^»"^ Information of the existence of this Heresy had 
i^^^ no sooner reached him, than be issued peremp- 
tory orders to the Duke of Alcala, to put the 
inhabitants, indiscriminately, to the sword ; and 
his savage directions were obeyed in their full 
extent. The people of Guardia and St. Sixtus, 
two small towns, having refused, notwithst,and- 
JDg ev«ry menace, to abandon. tKoir faith, were 
massacred. Sixty^ reserved for the executioner, 
perished either by fire, or by the gibbet '. Even 
in the city of Naples, some terrible examples of 
the same saoguioary and persecuting spirit, 
^ete exhU>ited. In 1564, two heretics were 
beheaded, their bodies reduced to ashes, and 
80 aeveire an enquiry was begun, with 9 view to 
discover all pe^-sons suspected of having em- 
braced the Lutheran opinions, that the inhabi- 
timts, terrified at the i»ro^ot ofaeeing the In- 

J l*ti, vol u. p. 47J— 47T. 

* Und. Vie de PhiLU. toL ii. p. 37i> 3Ji. 
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munition grada^y established, prqiared again to c h a p. 
rise in arms against its introduction, as they had . , f 
done under Charles the Fifth. During several iss^— 
months, they continued in a state approaching to **''' 
revolt ; till Philip, rendered cautious by his fa- 
ther's experience, and apprehensive of the con- 
aequences that might result from his own intc^e- 
-rance, sent assurances of his determioation never 
to attempt the revival of that odious tribunal. ' 

The incursions and devastations of the Turks, ^{Vj^ 
&r from diminishing, appeared to augment c>rdmai 
under the administration of Cardinal Granvelle, o™***"** 
who succeeded to the Duke of Alcala, as Vice- 
roy. Even the victory of Lepanto, which was 
so much extolled, if hot exaggerated, by the 
cfNitemporary historians, affi>rded a very transi- 
tory respite to the mi^ortuoes of the NeiqtoU- 
tane. Only two years afterwards, while fiie 
city of Naples was occupied in exhibiting mag- 
nificent diversions for the birth of a prince of 
Spain ; intelligence arrived that the Ottoman 
fleet, more formidable than before its recent 
defeat, had appeared on the coast of Apulia, to 
the neighbourhood of Otranto, and renewed its 
accustomed ravages. Tunis, which Don John 
<£ Austria had iaken from Selim the Second, 
was reconquered by the same enemy ; and the 
Cardinal Viceroy found himself under a a»< 
cessity of calling out the militia, to the nuuiber 
of near thirty' thousand, in order to protect the 
^gdom from an expected invanon.*' 

' Icti. vol. ii. p, 49it 49i> Giaaaoait voL Jr. p. 13^—iti 
^ Giannond ToLir. t-i3^no. 
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To SO ruined, as well as degntded a coddi- 
J tion, had the Spaniards reduced Naples, in the 
isjt. space of about seventy years, which had elapsed 
^■J^***" since the expulsion of the French, by Gonsalvo 
idngdomof de Cordova. A survey of their principles of 
Hapiei,at government and policy, will too satisfactorily 
^*" account for this declension, which was common 
to every other province of that vast, ill-adminis- 
tered, and disjointed monarchy. It seemed to 
constitute the invariable maxim of the viceroys, 
while they depressed the national spirit, to ex- 
tinguish science, and to impoverish the people 
DeqwtUm by the most oppressive exactions. The Spanish 
^[^JV. despotism was not softened or mitigated by any 
of those arts, that conceal in some degree, the 
slavery which they con6rm. Their laws ap- 
peared indeed, frequently to be the result of 
wisdom and justice ; but, unfortunately, no at- 
tention was paid to enforce their execution. 
Even the privileges, which, by perpetual do- 
nations of money, the Neapolitans purchased 
from their sovereigns, were infringed and disre- 
garded. All the great offices were held by 
Sp&niards : tbepostofGeneral of the gallies, of 
which they were peculiarly jealous and tena- 
cioui^ was never entrusted to a native ; though 
the Emperor, Charles the fifth, in 1536, during 
his stay at Naples, in return for the testimonies 
of loyalty and libertdiQr which he received, had 
in general terms assured the States, that as &t 
as circumstances would permit, that employ- 
ment should in future be always conferred on s 
noble Neapolitan.' 

I Oiaiinoa& ToLiii. p>7>8t 7191 ud toL it. p. Sj, S&. 

When 
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When we consider the vast sums extorted by c H A E. 
Philip the Second, from .the kingdom, in Uie . ^ , _, 
space of only about twenty years after his ac- W74. 
cession, we are filled with wonder, at the abi- J^f^ 
lity of the people to sustain such heavy imposi- tioni. 
tions. The short war, maintained in 1557, 
against Henry the Second and his allies, the 
CaraSaa, cost Naples two millions, six hundred 
thousand Ducats", The Duke of Alcala, whose 
affability of manners, and attentions-to the no- 
bility, had rendered him extremely popular, ex- ' 
erted himself with so much dexterity and ad- 
dress, as to procure^ between 1564 and 1570, in - 
four distinct assemblies of the States, no less 
an aggregate sum than four millions, four hun< 
dred thousand Ducats". During the viceroyalty 
of his successor. Cardinal Granvelle, these ex- 
actions continued. Philip the Second, engaged 
in a ruinous and expensive war with his Flemish 
subjects, in which his tyranny and religious per- 
secution had involved him, found all his trea- 
sures unequal to their subjection. In order to Punkious 
enable him to maintain his forces in that coun- "^'^*' 
try, h6 drained his other dominions, impover- 
ished Spain itself, and eventually alienated the 
royal domains. The mooey thus levied from 
the Neapolitans, instead of remaining among 
them, and returning into circulation, was trans- 
mitted to Flanders. Compelled by his perpe- 
tual necessities, and actuated by an insatiable 



' Connderabljr more tluui a millMn ttcrliog. Oianoon^t ^ 
■ Nev two nilltgn* fhrSng. dunonf, in p.^^!;. 
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CHAP, thirst of power, Philip had recourse to the 
.^ , .^. . _, most pernicious aad destructive expedients, to 
xsi4- obtain money. Id Naples and Sicily, which 
he treated as vanquished provinces, no mea- 
sures were observed towards the people. The 
cities and lands belonging to the crown, were 
sold ; the produce of the taxes, anticipated and 
mortgaged ; titles and employments were put 
up to sale, and every thing became venal. The 
only quality indispensable for a Viceroy, was 
the capacity of extracting, and retnitting sums 
to Spain. ' 
Prafunan As tf to augment the calamity, and to render 
yj^f^ it irremediable, the utmost profusion and want 
of ceconomy prevailed in the expenditure of 
the public revenue. Notwithstanding the im* 
mense receipt from so many kingdoms and pro- 
vinces, in Europe and in America, Philip be-' 
came annually more embarrassed in his finances: 
even his troops perpetually revolted, from the 
failure of their pay. The Neapolitans were ex- 
hausted, in order to maintain wars, with which 
they had not the most remote connexion ; and 
from the success of which, however complete, 
they could not derive any possible advantage : 
Depredi- while at the same time, their coasts were ra- 
T^». * **8«'^» *"d their cities desolated by the Turks. 
It is impossible to estimate, or to calculate the 
extent of loss suSered from that implacable 
enemy, between the years 1504, and 1574. 
The hostilities being carried on, not as between 
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twojitates engaged in a national straggle for su- c h a P; 
periority j but, as a conflict between Christiana I'^V, 
and InfldelB, there intervened neither peace nor jjj^. 
truce, under the reign of Charles the Fiilh, nor 
during a considerable part of that of Philip the 
Second. Religious antipathy encreased, as well 
as embittered the mutual rancour ; and such 
numbers of the inhabitants were carried into cap> 
tivity, that the sea-shore became totally aban-> 
doned in many parts of Calabria and Apuliai 
Vast sums were annually transmitted to Con< 
stantinople, in order to ransom these unfortunate 
individuals ; an evil which was rendered greater^ 
from the circumstance of the Turks never ex- 
tending similar attention to their own country- 
men, who fell into the hands of t|)e Christians. ' 

Under so oppressive, as well as incapable a Decline of 
government, it cannot form matter of surprize, «""'»*"•• 
that manufactures and commerce not only de- 
clined, but, became almost extinct. The king- 
dom of Naples, favored by nature above any 
other part of Europe ; enjoying the finest cli- 
mate } surrounded on three aides by the Medi- 
terranean, in the midst of which sea it is si- 
tuated ; abounding in ports and harbours > cal-. 
culated by its happy positioo, to maintain a 
beneficial intercourse with the Levant, Egypt, 
Syria, and the coast of Barbary ; producing many 
of the most valuable articles of foreign consump^ 
tion, and capable of carrying on a very extensive 
tradei-tthis beautiful country was not only desti* 

tute 
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CHAP, tute of shipping, but wholly devoid of mercantile 
^^__^_^J industry and emulation. Famine, which fre- 
j;74. quently visited the capital, drove the inhabitants 
to demand bread of their viceroys, with impor- 
tunity and menaces'*. The total absence of the 
sovereign, and the distance of Madrid, where 
that sovereign constantly resided, aggravated 
the general misfbrtuties. Charles the Fifth, a 
prince of activity and energy, had repeatedly 
visited Naples in person ; but, none of his suc- 
cessors on the throne of Spain ever followed 
the example. Philip the Second, immured in 
the gloom of the Escuria), affected to govern 
his immense dominions, from the recesses of 
his cabinet ; and after having once retired to 
Spain, from the more active theatre of the Low 
Countries, no inducements or exhortations were 
sufficiently powerful to prevail on him again to 
jjepreuion quit that country. He remained equally deaf to 
of the hu- the entreaties of the Neapolitans, and obdurate 
™"'^''' to the cries of the Flemings. The effect of so 
degrading a tyranny seemed to extinguish all 
exertion in the human mind; and we find 
scarcely any men of genius or eminent talents, 
among the Neapolitans of this period. Sanna- 
zar belongs to an earlier age, having flourished 
under the Arragonese Dynasty of kings, who 
were expelled early in the sixteenth century, 
iromNaples. He even accompanied Frederic, last 
sovereign of that unfortunate line, when Louis 
tl^e Twelfth sent bim prisoner into France ; 

and 
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And Saiinazar remained with his captive master chap. 
till his decease, when the poet revisited Italy. ix. 
After having witnessed the subversion of his ,/,^~' 
eountry, and its subjection to Spain, he is said i 
to have died of the violence of bis emotioas, 
on receiving intelligence of the demolition of 
his seat and gardens at Mergellina in the vici- 
nity of Naples, by Philibert de Chalons, Prince 
of Orange, who commanded the forces of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth. This event took 
place in 1530, when Sannazar bad passed his 
seventieth year. His poetic compositions were 
written in Latin, as well as in Italian ; but he 
is chiefly known to us in the present century, 
by his " Arcadia;" pastorals, which were pub- 
lished at Naples in 1502,^ in tbe latter of those 
languages. They differ in one feature, from any 
Compositk>n8 known to antiquity of the same de- 
acription; neither Theocritus nor Virgil having 
laid the scene of their Idylliiims or Bucolics, on 
tlie element of the water. Tbe shepherds of San- 
nazar are all iisbermen. But we must recollect, 
that the scene of bis pastorals ties on the deli- 
cious shores, and in the soft climate of the south 
of Italy^ Des Houlieres among the French, or 
Philips among us, could not have placed their 
swains and shepherdesses on the coast of Poitou, 
or on that of Cornwall, exposed to the rage of 
Atlantic storms, and to the severity of a nbrthdm 
climate. Sannazar left no poetic successor be- 
hind him among the Neapolitans. A gloom over- 
spread that charming portion of Europe, after 
its reduction by Gonsalvo de Cordova under the 
vol.. u. D domi. 
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CHAP, dominion of Ferdinand the Catholic. The- 
^^ . !^.^ Spaniards, who dreaded the energy which ac- 
tsjf companies knowledge* spared no endeavours 
to impede the entrance of science among tlie 
Stat* of people. Even the fine arts were slow in their 
iheArt*. progress, while Rome, Venice, and Florence* 
abounded in the most eminent artists. It was 
not till towards the close of Toledo's adminis- 
tration, as late as 1553, that theatrical exhibi- 
tions were performed for the first time, at 
Naples. Even then, the actors were brought 
thither from Sienna, as well as the dramatic 
pieces and comedies represented on the stage'. 
The Duke of Alcala, and Cardinal Granvelle, 
seem to have paid some attention to the police 
of the metropolis ; and the former Viceroy com- 
manded exact registers to be kept of alt births** 
In order to restrain the national propensity to 
games of chance, which in every age has cha- 
racterized the Neapolitans, it was prohibited by 
the latter Viceroy, for any person to risk at 
play) a greater sum than ten Ducats, in the 
course of the same day'. These remarks may 
appear too minute for the dignity of history ; 
but every political or municipal regulation, by 
which manners are humanized, or society be- 
comes polished and improved, better merits 
commemoration, than descriptions of sieges, or 
the details of war and slaughter. 

' GiumoDc, ToUiv. p.»4. ■ Ibid, p.330. ' Ibid, p.344. 
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&irva/ oftfu Genoese stale and history, daring ike middb 
ages. — Its power, commerce, and revohdions. — Decline 
<^ the Genoese greatness, after the subversion qf the 
Greek empire. — Establishment of the Republic hg An' 
drew Doria. Consptracif of Fiesco.— Death, and cha* 
racier qf Doria. — Revolt <^ Corsica.— Domestic dis- 
sensions. — Slate ^ Genoa, in 1574. — Its dependance 
on Spain.— Policy (^Philip the Second.— Origin ^ 
ftS^ pra^ice of funding. — Hilary of the bank <f"St, 
" George." — Political consequences ^that institution. 

GENOA sUods coDfessedly at the head of C H A P. 
the smaller Italian states; and like Ve- . ^_ .^ 
nice, forms an object of great curiosity, during Onndeur. 
the middle ages. The disadvantages of its local *"** *'"°; 
situation,at thefootof the mountainsofthe Ap- Geno»,in 
pennines, on the barren shore of Liguria, toge- *e°ii'i^ 
ther with the sterility of its contracted territory, 
were amply compensated by the enjoyment of 
freedom and commerce. Their fleets, which co- 
vered the Mediterranean, navigated likewise the 
Black Sea, ascended the Nile, and divided with 
the commonwealth of Pisa, the profits of a vast 
and lucrative trade, as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury. These two small, and rival Republics, 
D 3 which 
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CHAP, which Hke Sparta and Athens, were frequently 
^ -'- . .■ engaged in hostilities, possessed incredible re- 
sources, and effected, either partially or totally, 
many important conquests. The Genoese ob- 
tained, even before the year iioo of the Chris< 
tian Era, very ample immunities, and commer- 
cial exemptions or privileges, from the princes 
who during the course of the first Cruzades, had 
invaded and conquered Palestine; as a return 
for the assistance extended by the Republic, 
in transporting troops, and carrying supplies of* 
provisions to the coast of Syria. Michael Pale- 
' ologuB, Emperor of Constantinople, whom they 
aided to recover the Byzantine throne, of which 
the Latin princes had deprived him, ceded to 
the Genoese a suburb of the Imperial city itself; 
and together with it, the island of Chios in the 
Archipelago, so famous among the antients, for 
the delicacy of its wines. This extraordinary 
and memorable event took place in is6i*. 
"When Louis the Ninth, King of France, under- 
took the Cruzade and invasion of Tunis, nine 
years later, in 1270, before which city he ex- 
pired i the Genoese furnished tbe shipping, 
which conveyed the French monarch and his 
army over to the shore of Africa". In the course 
of that century, continually extending their ac- 
quisitions, they became masters of the Fort of 
Caf& in the Peninsula of tbe Crimea, tbeTheo- 
dosia of the Romans ; contested with Venice, for 

■ HiR. de Oeneit ea 3 tomMi vcd. i, p. lat— nj. 
' L'Ar de Verif. vtd. iii. p. 73; ■ 
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the navigation and commerce of the Guxine ; and chap. 
possessed factories or establishments in Egypt, ^ _^ ^ 
as well as thro* out every part of the Levant. * 

Notwithstanding the internal feuds and dis- ijoo — 
sensions, which perpetually agitated the Com- '^^ 
nioDwealth, Genoa still continued in a progres- 
sive state of improvement and aggrandizement. 
Even the vast naval armaments, fitted out to com- 
bat their rivals the Venetians ; followed by the 
defeats which they occasionally sustained in their 
contest with that power, do not appear to have 
exhausted their revenues, or to have impaired 
their national vigor. In 1373, a powerful fleet 
and army effected the reduction of the island of 
Cyprus; though the magnanimity or the policy 
of the Genoese commander, induced him only 
to retain possession of Famagosta, the capital. 
Six years afterwards, their forces besieged the 
city of Venice itself, and seemed to be on the 
point of subjecting or destroying the Venetian 
republic". These great exertions impress with intenui 
the more wonder, as during the space of fourteen ***■*!?"* 
years, which intervened from 1317 to 1332, lunu, 
Genoa was convulsed and desolated by the two 
factions of the Guelphs and Ghibbelines, to such 
a degree, as to reduce the coast of Liguria, on 
which the city is situated, to the condition of a 
desert : but, their industry and extensive trade 
repaired these temporary misfortunes*. Early 
in the fourteenth century, the inhabitants, by a 

' Hirt. de GcMtt yoLL t. 137— 161. 

* Ibid. p. 937— 119, and p. 140 — 1J4. 

* Dnd. p. I7»— iBl. Villaiii, Ihr.ix. 
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CHAP, voluntary act, elected the Emperor Henry tlie 

, ^ , Seventh, of the house of Luxembourg, for 

1300— their governor or patron, during the term of 
1396- twenty years j and they accompanied this mark 
of their confidence, with an annual pecuniary do- 
nation of considerable magnitude. The office 
with which they had invested Henry, appears 
however to have l>een more titular than real, and 
did not aifecttheindependanceof the State, as a 
Election of free commonwealth '. His death having taken 
"™»» place two years afterwards, and Robert, King of 
Prmcetto C, , '' . . ^ l ■ ^ c 

theiove- Maples, commg in person to the assistance 01 
*cvur> Genoa in 131H, at that time besieged by the 
Ghibbeiines ; the gratitude of the people to- 
wards their royal deliverer, induced them to 
delegate the sovereignty to him for ten years. 
The term was prolonged before its expiration, for 
six additional years; but, at its conclusion, the 
Genoese, among whom new political changes 
had arisen, having compelled the vicar of the 
King of Naples to withdraw, resumed their re- 
publican form of constitution*. Its duration 
was short; for in 1353, their fleet having sus- 
tained a complete overthrow by the Venetians, 
the consternation which that calamity occasion- 
ed, was such, as reduced them to claim the 
protection of John Visconti, Archbishop and 
ckiiigwin Lord of Milan. He held the sovereignty only 
thegovem- gbout three years; and the Republic again re- 



'• P* T33- Hilt de GeneC) vol.i. |>. 167. 
p. 173, ud p. 194 — an. 
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lapsed into anarchy, rather than recovered its CHAP, 
freedom, after his decease*. They continued, , ^_ _ ^ 
notwitlistanding, during forty years, to retain r^oo— 
the appearance of liberty, and to extend their *39<s- 
commerce, though Genoa became a prey to 
the most inveterate factions: but, towards the »J9^' 
close of the fourteenth century, wearied with 
dissensions which exhausted their strength, and 
despairing of the establishment 'of tranquillity, 
they sent delegates to Charles the Sixth, King 
of France, offering him their submission in per- 
petuity. He accepted the proposal, and took , 
possession of the city. ' 

From this period, for the space of near a 1397 — 
hundred and thirty years, the history of Genoa „ '^"'. 
presents only the picture ot a state abandoned of Genoa, 
to perpetual flnctuations ; destitute of order, 
or of subordination ; and transferring its alle- 
giance successively to France, to the Dukes of 
Milan, the Marquisses of Montferrat, or the 
Emperors of Germany, as the caprice of a tu- 
multuous populace dictated, or the ambition 
of its leaders impelled. Subjected repeatedly by 
all these powers, tyrannized by their governors, 
and held in awe by citadels, they only emerged 
from oppression, to relapse into it with greater 
violence. Their foreign possessions, which had 
been so numerous and so considerable, along 
the coasts of the Black Sea, and in the Archipe- 
lago, gradually fell into the bands of the Turks, 

^ Mod. Umv. Hilt. vol. uviii. p. 409. Hut dt CaMt, vd {. 
f,ii% — ii6. 
i HiM. de Ochm, ttd. i. p. 286—194- 
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c H A P. as tbat formidable race advanced under their 
^ /^ , _f Sultans, towards the final conquest of the Greek 
ijjj — empire*. Yet, in 1453, the Genoese, who then 
J *?V\ enjoyed an interval of freedom, made a mag- 
•Mt to tiM nanimous use of it, by sending a naval and mi- 
^i^_^ litary force to the assistance of Constantinople, 
tiaopie. besieged by Mahomet the Second. It ought 
never to be forgotten that this succour, consist- 
ing of nine hundred men', constituted the only 
effectual aid given to the Emperors of the East, 
by any of the European powers ; the fleet which 
was dispatched by the Venetians for the same 
purpose, not arriving till afVer the capture of 
the Imperial city. Justiniani, who commanded 
the troops of Genoa, signalized himself, and 
died of the wounds received in the attack, 
which rendered Mahomet master of Constanti- 
nople. Fera surrendered on the following day, 
to the conqueror ; and the loss sustained by the 
Genoese, was not only great, but proved ruinous 
to their commerce*. CaiHt, together with many 
inferior settlements in the Crimea, and on the 
shore of Anatolia, were subjected to the same 
power, in 1475; and the vast trade, which, by 
means of these possessions, Genoa had carried 
on for near two hundred years, with the Tar- 
tar nations, from the mouth of the Bosphorus, 
to the sea of Azof, became totally extinct. 



" Hilt, de G«nM, voL i. p. 194— 39I1 puwm ; and toL ii. p. i 
^i43r p»»»in». 

' Laugieti Hi*t. de Venifei tdI. ni. p. 7^—74, La Criix, Abngi 
Chrcoial. <le I'Hift. Ottaaune, tuLL p. 336—041. HiM. de Oenei, 
roLii. p. la, ij. 
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Tbe Republic, if it could with propriety be c h A p. 
said to deserve that appellatioo, oppressed be- .,, ^^ j 
Death the odious and feeble tyranny of Galeazzo 1397— 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, was too much occupied *^"" 
with its domestic misfortunes, either to send 
proper support to its distant colonies, or to 
attend to their preservation. * . 

All the calamities incident to a state, inca- Remin- 
pable of liberty, and yet impatient of servitude, ''™'™''w 
like antient Rome towards the extinction of the meu of 
Commonwealth, were redoubled at the com- ^"°*- 
mencement of the sixteenth century. Genoa, 
in the course of a few years, passed through 
numerous revolutions, which alternately trans- 
ferred the supreme power to the Kings of 
France, or to tbe Emperors of Germany, as the 
French, or the Imperial faction, predominated 
within its walls. Louis the Twelfth, yielding 
to the impulse of his placable and beneficent 
disposition, repeatedly pardoned their insurrec- 
tions. But, the Marquis of Pescara, who com- 'j*** 
manded the army of Charles tbe Fifth, more 
ferocious, when after a regular sl^e he became 
master of the city, in violation of the articles of 
surrender, abandoned it to pillage. Genoa was 
at that time regarded as only inferior to Venice 
in opulence j and its commerce, though much 
diminished, remained still very considerable *. 
Francis the First, aided by the celebrated An- I5>^ 
drew Doria, Admiral of tbe Genoese gallies, 

" La CnMK, ToL i. p. »>. Hirt. de Oeiw% voL n. p. jg, 39. 
■ HiiCflo 0«iiM,T«l.ii. p.ij4f i». 
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CHAP, again obtained possession of the place soon afler- 
^'_ _ ^ wards : but, having refused to concur with that 
iji?' generous and patriotic citizen, in his request to 
DorUei- restore the liberties of his country, Doria, pro- 
^^^* fiting of the weakness of the French garrison, 
attacked and carried the place, without draw- 
* ing his sword. His adherents had already pre- 

«s»*- pared the people to receive him ; and the cita- 
Geno to ^^' being surrendered after a short siege, Genoa 
Avedom. remained at the disposal of its new master". 
It was in this situation, so trying to human 
virtue, that Doria, who might have established 
his own individual greatness, and that of his 
house, on the complete extinction of nation- 
al freedom, disinterestedly preferred the glory 
annexed to its revival. He laid the founda- 
tions of its prospective permanency, by placing 
the Republic and all its dependencies, under 
the protection of the Emperor Charles the Fifth : 
but, he did it with an express stipulation, that 
neither in his capacity of head of the German 
empire, nor as King of Spain, should Charles, or 
his successors, ever claim any sovereignty over 
the Genoese; and still less, should exact any 
species of pecuniary tribute or contribution, as 
the price of his protection. We may perhaps 
justly question, whether antiquity can furnish 
any more sublime example of disinterested pa- 
triotism ; and we may doubt, whether the virtue 
ofHarmodius and Aristogiton among the Athe- 
nians, or that of the elder, or the younger 

• Ktt. i* Otne$, vol, li, p. X43 — 14J. 
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BrutU9, iD the history of Rome, was more pure chap. 
and elevated. . -^-._/ 

Having taken these wise precautions, in order i^tg. 
to secure hia country from external violence, 
he next endeavoured to provide for its internal 
tranquillity. For that purpose, he committed 
the regulation of the State to twelve reformers, 
who after suppressing even the names of the 
antieot factions, associated under certain re- 
strictions, the people with the nobles, in the 
form of the government. Content with his own iKdntcr- 
apprebation, and satisfied with the veneration *f^^ 
which so generous a conduct must necessarily 
produce in the minds of his fellow-citizens, he 
retired to his palace ; declaring that he emu- 
lated no other rank in the councils of Genoa, 
than that consideration to which he might pre- 
tend, in common with others of the nobility, 
and members of the Commonwealth. The pub- 
lic gratitude conferred on him by general con- 
sent, the tide of" Father of his Country, and 
" Restorer of Freedom." To these glorious 
distinctions, they added the offices of Censor, 
and Captain.General of the fleet, for his life j 
accompanied with an exemption from alt taxes 
or impositions of every kind '. Lorenzo de 
Medicis governed Florence by a similar title, in 
the preceding century. 

Sustained by the ability of Doria, and pro- !:ij>!— 
tected by the arms of Charles the Fifth, the ^ "'*.*• 
Republic, dunng near nineteen years subse- o£Fmko, 

'Hift. de Oeuei, ToLii. p. 14;, 146. Mod. Univ. HiK. voLuvii. 
p. 461, 46^. L'Aibde Verif. voLiH. p. 7]8. 
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CHAP, qaent to this auspicious revolutiou* continued 
^_. ^ .__ , in the enjoyment of dignified independance and 
I547' repose. But, the memorable conspiracy of 
Xiouis Fiasco, Count of Lavagna, the Catiline 
of Liguria, had nearly subverted Genoa, and 
reduced it anew to the obedience of France ; 
or exposed it once more to all the misfortunes 
of anarchy. The massacre of Doria and his 
family* constituted one of the primary objects 
of the plot i while the dissimulation, intrepidity, 
and capacity, which marked its leader at a very 
early period of life, throughout the prosecution 
of so hazardous an enterprize, have rendered the 
attempt one of the most extraordinary related 
in modern history. It was accompanied with 
complete success, till the moment of its termi- 
queDed. nation. Jeannetin Doria, the heir of that house, 
having perished by the dagger, and Andrew, 
bis uncle, being with difficulty saved by hisser- 
Tiants, who transported him out of the city ; 
the Genoese Senate was about to submit uncon* 
ditionally to Fiesco, when that nobleman, by a 
sudden and accidental death, at once rendered 
abortive bis own hopes, and those of his fol- 
lowers. The government resuming courage, 
expelled the surviving conspirators; and Doria, 
on bis return to the city, sullied the lustre of 
his -high character, by proceeding to acts of 
cruelty against the brothers and adherents of 
IJ4S. the Count of Lavagna **. Notwithstanding this 

« Hirt. de Ghim, isl. ii. p. i6i— igS- L'Art de Verif. vol. BL 
P-i3l. 739' 
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cufpaMe and vindictive excess, he continued CH A P. 
invariably firm to the political principles which . _ ^ •. _ ^ 
he had inculcated, for maintaining the freedom ij4g. 
of the Commonwealth. Philip, Prince of Spain, 
son of Charles the Fiflh, having visited Genoa 
in the succeeding year, attempted to induce 
the senate, under specious pretences of secur- 
ing their safety, to consent to the construction 
of a citadel, garrisoned by Spaniards. But, he ■ 
found in that assembly, as well as in Dona, 
an insurmountable opposition to the measure, 
which was rejected with unanimous indigna- 
tion. ' 

The island of Corsica, which had been sub- ij48— 
jected for ages to Genoa, and which was op- ^J^^ 
pressed by a tyrannical administration, took up Corno>. 
arms at this period ; and the French having 
aided the insurgents, they maintained a long 
and successful struggle against their oppressors. 
Bnt, the peace, concluded at Cateau between 
Philip, King of Spain, and Henry the Second, 
in which the Spanish court dictated terms to 
France, obliged that nation to evacuate their 
Corstcan acquisitions, and to restore the island 
to the Genoese*. Soon aflerwards, at the very ijj,. 
advanced age of ninety, Andrew Doria ex- ^^*^ 
pired in his own palace, surrounded by the of Andnw 
people on whom he had conferred freedom and *'*«»* 
tranquillity ; leaving the Commonwealth in do- 
mestic repose, and imdisturbed by foreign war. 
He ma; be considered as one of the most iUua- 

I Hiit, d« OcBM, ToUii. p.igS, 199. * Ibid.p.30j — 311. 
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c H A. P. ^><3>'s persons, whoDi modern Italy has pro* 
X. diiced ; nor can it be doubted, that if he had 
^ lived in the fabulous ages of Greece, altars and 

ij6o. temples would have been erected, to comme- 
morate his virtue. His patriotism, and supe- 
riority to the thirst of power, which he might 
have gratified at the expence of the state, 
have justly given him a high reputation. It is 
nevertheless probable, that bis sagacity, and his 
intimate knowledge of the Genoese, enabled 
him to perceive the impracticability of esta. 
blishing on any solid basis, his own personal 
authority ; while he equally foresaw that they 
were too weak and turi)ulent,to subsist as a state, 
without recurring to the protection of some 
powerful foreign prince. He, therefore, judicious- 
ly piit them under the safeguard of the Spanish 
monarchy, then in the plenitude of its prosperity ; 
and he obtained from .the wisdom or moderation 
of Charles the Fiflh, conditions the most favor- 
able for his country. During his whole life he 
continued to serve that sovereign and bis suc- 
cessor, ID quality of admiral or commander of 
the gallies. He even ordered his dying injunc- 
tions, enjoining adherence and fidelity to Philip 
the Second, to be transmitted to his heir ; but 
they were accompanied with the command, to 
defend the civil liberties of Genoa, at the price 
of his blood and fortune. Munificent, intrepid, 
calm in the article of danger, temperate, mo- 
dest, and inflexibly attached to the principles 
of justice, Andrew Doria united in his cha- 
racter, many of the most sublime - virtues or 
qualities. 
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qualities, which can adorn, or elevate humanity, chap. 
The rare lelicity of emancipating his country, , ^' 
and of enjoying for more than thirty years, the uj^, 
perpetual prospect of a Commonwealth, rescued '-f** 
from foreign servitude hy his arms and coun- 
sels, was reserved for Doria; who may be justly 
regarded as the most fortunate pubhcmanof the 
age in which he lived '. Washington, in what- 
ever light the English contemplate him, may 
perhaps challenge a similar tribute of gratitude 
from the Americans, in the last and present 
century. 

The commotions in Corsica, suspended, but 1541 — 
not extinguished, which broke out anew shortly '^^^ 
afterwards, exhausted the revenues of Genoa, motiomia 
in effecting their suppression. Alfonso Oraano, c<*«»- 
a native of that island, equally distinguished 
for bis crimes, and toi his hatred of the Geooese, 
who co'mmanded the insurgents, obtained many 
signal advantages. Even the assistance of a 
body of German and Spanish auxiliaries, fur- 
nished by Philip the Second, as protector of 
the Republic, proved insufficient to reduce a 
people exasperated by oppression, and inured 
to every kind of privation or hardship. The 
aoimosity of the two countries, encreased by 
reciprocal injuries, rose to a degree of fury; 
and stimulated each party to acts of barbarity, 
perfidy, and atrocity, unknown in the history 
of ordinary wars. Poison, assassination, and SubraurioD 
outrages of every sort, were committed on both ^j^/^"" 

* Hirt. de Gcnci, yoI. ii. p. 311 — m. L'Ait da Verif. toL iiL 
P.7J9. 
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, sides. Ornano having fallen, by the treachery 
of his own servant, into an ambuscade where 
he was massacred ; after several years of resist- 
ance, his son obtained honorable conditions 
from the Genoese commander. The Corsicans, 
abandoned by France, whose intestine dissen- 
sions under Charles the Ninth, incapacitated 
the government from interfering with vigor, 
1569— ultimately submitted to the tyranny of their an- 
'574- tient masters". To this foreign war, succeeded 
domestic misfortunes. Notwithstanding the en- 
deavours which Andrew Doria had so success- 
fully exerted, in order to allay the feuds of the 
Commonwealth, they were of too inveterate a 

juermi nature not to revive from a variety of causes. 

' The jealousies subsisting between the antient, 

attd the new nobility, involved the State in con- 

lity- fusion, produced a temporary subversion of all 

government, and compelled the two Actions to 
call in the dangerous interference of foreign 
powers. Philip the Second offered his arbitra- 
tion and the Emperor Maximilian the Second 
tendered his good offices, to terminate the dis- 
putes; while the Court of Madrid again ineffec- 
tually urged the Genoese to permit the con- 
struction of a citadel, to be garrisoned by 
Spaniards. The old nobility, meanwhile, being 
overpowered by numbers, quitted the city. 
Each party took up arms, and mutual hostilities 
were commenced ; nor was it till a year after 
the termination of the period under review, 

■ Hub de C«tw*, rd. ii. p. itj — mj. 
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t&at a fioal accommodation took place, which chap. 
restored tranquillity to the Republic. ' . _^_ ^. 

Such was the political situatioQ of Geoo^ at isi^— ■ 
this period of time. All those valuable colonies „ ^SJ*; 
and foreign possessions, as well id the Levant, gcom at 
as in the Euxin^, which had given the Com- thu period. 
monwealth so great a lustre, and had enabled 
the Genoese to carry on so beneficial a trade 
for successive centuries, were irrecoverably lost. 
Corsica, the only remaining province, desolated 
by tyranny, and held by violence, produced 
neither revenue nor advantage, adequate to the 
ezpence of perpetually subjecting it by arms. 
The naval and military forces of the state, 
which were inadequate to its protection, could 
not defend the island against any powerful 
enemy who might attempt its conquest. Philip Depm- 
the Second, whom the Genoese had chosen for ?^*^ 
their defender, might easily have become their 
master, and he anxiously desired to reduce 
Genoa to the same degree of subjection with 
Milan. Though the Senate and people had re< 
jected the proposal made them by that monarch, 
for introducing Spanish troops, they were not 
less, in reality, become dependant upon the 
court of Madrid. Pensions, gratifications, and PecmiiarT 
lands situate in the kingdom of Naples, which "V'?'^ 
Philip bestowed on the principal nobility, at- ^^awtt. 
tached them inviolably to him } and Genoa 
might without injustice be regarded, if not 

* Mod. Dur. Hirtt vol. ziviu. p 4S3 — 50*. Hiit. d* Oeatt, 
voLiL p- a54— 301. 
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CHAP, among the provinces, yet as a dependency of 
^__^l__j Spain. To tliese powerful bands of connection, 
»j74. was, added another tye still more cofircive} 
namely, the vast sums borrowed by Charlei 
and Philip, of the Genoese, for which they 
received an enormous interest. The Emperor, 
incensed at the refusal which his proposition 
for constructing a citadel, met with from the 
Republic, had, in 1548, embraced a resolution 
of never paying the capital; by which measure, 
the creditors, terrified at the prospect of losing 
.their property, in case of a rupture with Spain, 
were held in perpetual dependance on that 
crown. ' 
Lmiu I^lip pursued the same policy, with great 

5^*' success. He permitted the Genoese to carry 
Second, on a lucrative commerce in , silk, with his 
Neapolitan dominions, and to import grain 
Aom Sicily ; besides granting them permission 
to trade with Milan, Antwerp, and his other 
possessions. These privileges, revocable at 
pleasure, when added to the sgms in which he 
stood indebted to the nobility, enabled him to 
threaten, and to exact obedience. In order to 
unite their interests indissolubly with those of 
his own people, he mprtgaged to them the do- 
mains of Naples, Sicily, and Milan, as a secu- 
rity for the money which he had borrowed '. 
In 1574, when he wished to oblige the two 
Mictions to submit to his decision, he not only 

I ICit. de OtiK«i vol. u. p. 199. 

■ GiaiuMoc, foL iv, p. 134. D* ThoUi vol tu. p. 3^9* 34^ 
"•iidp,347' 
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refused to discharge the capital ; but, be re> c H a P. 
duced the ioterest to five per cent.^ wliich ^^ .^;.^ ^ 
had been previously at eleven, twelve, and, isj*. 
io some instances, as high as eighteen per 
cent In the following year, he proceeded to 
much greater infractions of public faith, by 
withholding payment of the arrears of interest, 
and ordering a revision to be made of aJl ac- 
counts for the pceeeding fifteen years*. The 
old nobility, who were t!ie principal creditors, 
would have been in a great measure reduced to 
poverty, by such an inquest, aggravated by the 
swpenstoa of their receipts. It may be easily 
conceived, how powerfully this engine must 
have operated io retaining the Genoese, and 
fettering theie counsels. They were in re- 
ality, notwithstanding their apparent freedom, 
enslaved to Spain^ 

The system and practice of funding, so Origin or 
general in modern ages, but unknown to the '^"^" 
nations of antiquity ; by which a &ctitious fimdios. 
circulation is produced, owes its first crea- 
tion to the Genoese. As early as the year 
1407, near three centuries before similar na- 
tional estaUishments were formed in FVance 
and' in England, arose the celebrated " Soci- 
ety or Bulk of St. George," at Genoa". It con- Bink of 
stitutes an object of the most liberal curiosUy, scOcmi^ 
to trace the outlines of its origin and progress', - 
not only as it formed in some degree, the model 
ofall those which have successively arisen in 

■ HiM. de G«nMi toL iL p. aii, and p. iff, aod p. 33. 
b Ibid. Tol.i, p. 3*1. 
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CHAP. Europe ; but, as it powerfully evinces the ex- 
^ ^. _ . tensive commerce, and the credit of.the Re- 
IJT4. public, at that early period, when those advan- 
■ tages were exclusively confined to the Italian 
Hutorr of states. At the beginning of the £fleenth cen- 
hl^"*'* '"""y' *^* Genoese, from the expence attending 
their wars, and from other causes, having con- 
tracted a considerable public debt, mortgaged 
the revenues to the persons who had thus ad- 
vanced money to the State. In 1407, the in- 
dividuals being formed into a corporate body, 
eight administrators were appointed to regu* 
late its concerns. The creditors themselves 
chose these directors, who were not only de- 
clared to be independant <^ the government; 
but, possessed a power of determining finally 
alt matters relative to their constituents. The 
Doge and the Supreme Council of State, when 
they entered on the administration of afiairs, 
took an oath never to interfere with, or to 
violate the privileges of the Bank '. It became 
necessary in 1444, to add eight new directors, 
vbo constituted a separate and distinct board 
from those originally appointed ; and a cotiDcil 
was afterwards a<)ded, composed of one hun- 
dred proprietors, vested with unlimited powers'*. 
The analogy between these institutions, and 
those of the Bank of England, or the E^ast 
India Company, in our own time, is so striking, 
as to impress every reflecting mind. 

■ FoKetta Hut, C3emr. C*. ix. 
* Hitt. de GoiM, vol. ii. p. 8. 
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The^fluctuations in the value of tbe stock, ap- c h a p. 
pear to have been very considerable, and to have . ^' 
always borne ao exact proportion to tbe pros* i„^, 
perity,orthe misfortunes of the Com naon wealth. Fiuctiu- 
Here again we trace the similarity between v»iueof 
Great Britain and Genoa. In the fifBt years thewock. 
after the institution of the Bank, the troubles 
which were excited by the Guelf and Ghibel- 
line factions, greatly reduced its value : but, 
on the election of a Doge, acceptable to both 
.parties, in 1415, and .the restoration of a tem- 
porary calm, the stock, or shares, rose forty- 
four per cent,' Previous to the capture of 
Constantinople by Mahomet the Second, the 
Republic resigned, to the Bank, tfa? island of 
Corsica, as a security to the ' holders of stock, 
for their property: and when, in the year 1453, 
that Turkish conqueror made himself master of 
Pera, the shock given to their commerce and 
credit, was so great, as to induce them to make 
over to the body of creditors, the city of Cafia 
in the Crimea, and every other colony or pos- 
sessioQ situate along the coast of the Black 
Sea '. ■ The calamities, foreign aad domestic, 
were such at this period, that the shares fell 
fiixty-seven per cent, before the year 1464'. 
When we read these facts, we are forcibly 
reminded of the bubbles of the celebrated 
finaticier Law at Paris, in the Missisippi year 
1719} and of tue equally ruinous South Sea 

' Hod. Univ. Hift. toL xxviii, p. 41S. 

' Ibid.p.439. HiM.de OtnMr ,vei.ib.p,i), 13, 

' Hod. UniT' Hilt, ni xxm, p.44a> 
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c H APschetneof 1720, acted in London. But, when 
^ ^ ^ Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, became Bove 
ij;4. reign of Oenoa, the wisdom and vigor of his 
government soon revived public credit. Such 
was the confidence excited hy these qualities, 
that tbe Bank of St. George voluntarily re- 
signed to him in 1465, the sovereignty of the 
island of Corsica : he notwithstanding declined 
its acceptance, and immediately restored it to 
that corporate body. " 

Under his son, Galeazzo, a weak and disso- 
lute prince, Cafi& was lost, the Genoese com- 
merce suffered severe depredations, and the 
State was again rent by civil war and commo- , 
tion : but in 1488, Louis Sforza having made 
himself master of the Republic, credit revived 
under his able administration, and the shares 
inrioi^hK in the Bank rose proportionally in value'. It 
Uty of the forms matter of equal admiration and attention, 
that, during all the revolutions, conspiracies, 
and political convulsions with which Genoa 
was affected; no prince ever attempted to vio- 
late the privileges enjoyed by the Bank, ot fo 
invade the public credit inseparably connected 
with that institution. In 1508, when Lonis 
the Twelfth, King of France, entered Genoa 
as a conqueror, caused the records and ar- 
chives of the Commonwealth to be burnt, and 
constructed a citadel at the expeaoe of the 

^ Hitt. de Gtneif vd. iL p. 361 

) Ri(U de Ctath Tcd. a. p. j8. Mod. Utar, Hub loL xxviiL 
P-44T* 
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vtin^uidied citizens ; be nevertheless c&uaecl char 
a Bolemn dedaration to be registered, import-, ^ ^ ^ 
iog, that the society of St. George should re- ,„4. 
main in the possession of all its antient finan- 
cial rights and prerogatives. To this political 
inviolability, was owing its permanent credit, 
which though continually shaken, as constantly 
revived. * 

After the middle of the iUleenth century, Poiidui 
some of the most essential and important fane ^^'^' 
tions of the sovereign power at Genoa, wert cMcciKd 
devolved on, and executed by the Bank; nor jyj^ 
is it easy, in many cases, to discriminate its 
acts and authority, from those of the State it> 
self.. In 1484, that society received the city of 
Sanuna in deposit, and immediately sent thither 
a garrisodi'. When Corsica revolted in 1497, 
tbey dispatched forces to reduce the island to 
sul^ection, and named the general to whom the 
expedition was entrusted *". At the peace of 
Cateau, concluded in 1 559, Henry ti»e Second, 
King of France, restored his Corsican con- 
queets, not to the Republic, but to the society of 
St George". In like manner, when the insur- 
rection began anew in that island, in 1563, th« - 
same copipany prosecuted the war to its con- 
clusion : the oath of submission, taken by 
the reb^ chiefs, when tbey laid down their 
arms, and returned to their idlegiance in 156S, 
' was tendered by, and received in the name of^ 

' Hirt. de Gtaet, vt^ii. p- lOf* iio. 
-^ ■ Hod. VjAv. HUt. T0I. xxviii. p. 445. 

■ Hut> de Otoe*, vd. U. p> SS, "Sj. ■ Ibid. p. lie, an. 
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CHAP, the Bank°. It continued long aflerward* in 
, the enjoyment and possession of all these sove- 
reign powers. , 
As if to encrease the singularity of the insti- 
, tution, the administration of the Bank remained 
as permanent and unchangeable, as that of the 
Republic was agitated, mutable, and fluctu- 
ating. No alterations ever took place in its 
mode of internal regulation and government. 
Two sovereign and independaot powers were 
beheld within the walls of the same city, with- 
out their producing any sort of discord, or po- 
litical shock *". It has, however, formed mat- 
ter of enquiry and discussion, whether, not- 
withstanding the ostensible advantages which 
Genoa derived from so vast a source of public 
credit, the establishment did not finally acce- 
lerate the decline of the State. This question 
jj^^j^j^^ is one, which, depending upon deep or doubt- 
liaiu on ful principles of finance, it may be difficult to 
^tl"*^*"" resolve : but, the facility which the Bank lent 
to many operations of commerce* and the se- 
curity which it held out to those persons who 
had vested in it their property, unquestionably 
tended to give a consideration to the Republic* 
after the loss of her most valuable colonies, 
and the diminution of her trade. The present 
discussion will not, perhaps, appear long or un- 
interesting, when it is considered that almost 
all the nations of Europe, but in particular, 

* HiM. de Oenn, voLu. p. 1141 tnd p. S4B. 
P Foltetu, Biit. OtOt lir.ix* Ann. 140}. 
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Great Britain, have since imitat&d the model chap. 
exhibited to them hy the Genoese j and that . - _, 
the grandeur of those states is inseparably con- uu- 
nected with the maintenance, of an artificial 
circulation, and of the faith pledged to the 
public creditors. 
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F E R R A R A. 

History cf Fararadurittg the tixteailh eentwy. — State 
oftAe Duchy in 1574. —Protection accorded to letters. 
— State qf Ma^ua in 1574. — EstaUiAment <^ the 
Family t^ Famese, in Parma and Placeniia. 

CHAP. A FTER Genoa, Ferrara might be accounted 

, _ ! . -^^ the most powerful among the minor states 

Hmioit €f of Italy, at the period which we are reviewing. 

^^J^"" It then comprehended under the government 

tenth ceo- of One Prince, the dependant duchies of Mo- 

*^' dena and of Reggio : but Ferrara was a papal 

fief, held of the Holy See ; the two latter were 

Imperial fiefs, which the Emperor Frederic the 

Third, in 1452, raised to the rank of duchies*. 

Paul the Second, who occupied the chair or 

St. Peter in 1471, conferred the same title 

upon Ferrara**. During the fierce and obstioate 

wars which took place in the beginning of the 

sixteenth century, between France and Spain, 

relative to the possession of Milan', the Dukes of 

Ferrara became necessarily involved, and were 

AlfooMtiie compelled to take a decided part. Alfonso the 

^"^ First, who succeeded to the government about 

that time, a prince of valor and capacity, mani- 

* L*ArtdeVer.Td.iii. p.(9S. ^ Utmt ibid- 

' fested 
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festediDtheconneofareignofconsiderd>ledu- c h&'f. 
ration, under many reverses, an invincible con- ^' _, 
stancy. His inveterate enemies, the popei, were ,joj. 
constantly attentive to discover a favorable oc- 
casion of re-unitiog Feirara to the patrimony of 
the church; and it cannot be denied that in the 
prosecution trf" the attempt, they ^ared nei- 
ther violence, perfidy, nor excommunications*. 
Frands the First, Kiiig of France, whose anxie^ 
to retain, or to recover the Milanese, rendered 
him deeply sensible to every circumstance by 
which it might be facilitated, endeavoured to 
attach to his interests, by strong ties, the Dukes 
of Ferrara. He therefiH-e conferred on Her- ijos— 
cules, son to Alfonso, the Princess Kenee, se- „Jf^ 
cond daughter of Louis the Twelfth, his own the Se. 
predecessor, in marriage. She was one of ^^ "^ 
the nKMt illustrious princesses of her time, en- 
dowed with extraordiaary powers of mind and 
strength of understanding, which led ber ulti- 
mately to embrace the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation. Her elder sister Claude was married 
to Francis the First: and as Renee herself 
would have succeeded to the French throne, 
in preference to that prince, if her sex, in 
consequence of the Salic law, had not excluded 
her ; Brantome aays, that when she bdield her 
drawing room filled with the noUlity of Fnuuc 
itbo crouded to Ferrara, she wssaccuatomed bo 
KDurk, ** Gentlemen, if aatum had only can. 
** ferred on me a beard, I should have been 
**jooi King." Her hushud, wl«o after his ac- 

• L*Ait.dtTa£ tpLu. f.t^ 699. 

cession. 
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.CHAP, cession, displayed an unshaken adherence to the 
^- French crown and nation throughout "his whole 
,j _ life, was regarded as their chief support and 
lijS. ally beyond the ~Alps. It would be difficult .to 
adduce a stronger proof of his devotion, th^ 
the fact of his acceding to the imprudent league 
formed by Henry the Second, and the Carafl&s, 
foreffecting the conquest of Naples. The en- 
treaties of Henry, sustained by the menaces of 
Paul the Fourth, induced him reluctantly to 
embark in so unjust, iU-concerted, an'd unfortu- 
nate an enterprize. Philip the Second granted 
him nevertheless, honorable conditions of peace, 
thro' the mediation of Cosmo, Grand Duke of 
I5J9 — Tuscany **. He was succeeded by his son, AI- 
IJ74V foQgo the Second ; whose . near consanguinity 
with the kings of France, and the employments 
or honors which they conferred on him, re- 
tained ^im in the same political connections. 
Alfonso occupied the ducal throne in 1574. 
1,74. Ths united territories of Ferrara, Modena, 
Temtoritt juj Reggio, formed a considerable tract of 
' Lombardy, extending from the shore of the ~ 
Adriatic, and the mouths of the river Po, to 
the frontiers of the Milanese, of Tuscany, and 
Fancfc the Republic of Lucca. The revenues, which 
were ample, received a great augmentation 
from the salt worics of Comacchio, which sup- 
plied, many parts of Italy with that important 
article <tf consumption. On several occasions, the 

' OiSiEab nL iL p. jt j— jij. L'Ait. dt Vecif. nt Ui. p. (99, 

Dukes 
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Dukes of Ferrflra brought into the 6eld, nume- chap, 
rous bodies of troopa ; and their geographical si- ,^ ^^ ^ 
tuation, between hostile and contending powers, 1J74. 
involved them in continual wars during the 
course of the sixteenth centurj. The court of ^'^ 
Ferrara was one of the most polished and magni- 
ficent in Italy, under the princes of the house 
of Est£ ; who were peculiarly distinguished 
for their love of letters, and their protection 
of all the arts. Borzo d'Est^, before the 
year 1470,' established in his capital the art of' 
printing, then newly discovered, by inviting 
and retaining in his service, Andreas Gallus, 
who exercised that profession '. Ariosto, whose ^™*'^ 
" Orlando Furioso" may rank among the finest 
productions of poetic genius, and is perhaps 
superior to the " Giemsalemme Liberata" of 
Tasso, considered as a work of imagination ; 
resided and died at Ferrara, under the reign of 
Alfonso the First, by whom, and his brother 
the Cardinal Hippolito, he was beloved and 
cherished. Such was the versatility of his ta- 
lents, that he was employed in various nego- 
tiations, and made by the Duke, his sovereign. 
Governor of GrafBgnana, a little province situate 
^ amor^g'the mountains of the Appenines. Not 
content with taking care of his private fortune, 
Alfonso gawe him the most flattering testimonies 
of admiration. Such, indeed, was the enthusiasm 
which his writings excited, that the comedies 
of Ariosto were perfortped on a splendid thea- 

* L'Aitde Verif. Toliii. p.t9t. . - 
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CHAP, tre, constructed for the purpose, in the hall of 
^ the ducal palace at Ferrara, where the respec- 
15T4. tive parts or characters were filled by persons 
of the highest quality'. Renee, Princess of 
France, wife to Hercules the Second, was the 
distinguished protectress 6( merit and learning. 
She possessed an elevated mind, cultivated bj ~ 
all the knowledge of the age in which sbe 
lived; and her liberality of disposition attracted 
to the court of her husband, strangers of emi- 
nence from all parts of Italy '. The same here- 
ditary taste for sci^ice, equal muniSceuce, and' 
owiatal endowinents of every kind, characterised 
her n<yn Alfimso the Second, who in 1565 in- 
vited to his court, the celebrated Torquato 
Tmw. TaMO. Iliat poet, like Ariosto, enjoyed dur- 
-ing maxxy years the distinguished favor of the 
Duke, and of his brother, X<ouis, Cardinal of 
£st6 } though reasons not clearly ascertained, 
which have given rise to long disquisitioo and 
discussion among the biographers of the poet,, 
induced Alfonso afterwards to confine, aad 
even to treat him with apparent rigor. * 
g^j^jjj^ ^ The city of Ferrara, under the reign of Al- 
the dtyof fooso, inferior io beauty and elegance only to the 
FwMca. grgat capitals of Italy, was adorned with statdy 
edifices, statues, and public fountains. Sculpture 
no less than painting, protected by the Duke, 
embellished his palaces, which afforded an asy- 
kus to the most eminent artwts. The country 

' Biograph. Diction, vol. ■• p. 306, joj. 
■ L'Ait de Verif. toI. iiu p.t99t7O0< , 
^ Biognph. Kction. Article Tuio, toL xu. 

was 
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was populous, industrious, and flourishing. But^ c B a P. 
all these advantages ceased with his life, before , ^^ , 
the close of the sixteenth century; when Fer- ,jj^ 
rara being seized on by the Popes, as an eccle- 
siastical Seff was sunk and swallowed up in the 
patrimony of the Holy See. 



MANTUA. 

The family of Gonzaga, which reigned at 1500— 
Mantua in the sixteenth century, had been in Hi^o^tf 
possession of that country, since the year 1328. Mantia. 
Sigismond, Emperor of Germany, of the house 
of Luxembourg, conferred on them the title 
of Marquis, io 1433; and Charles the Fifth, in 
1530, raised them to the Ducal dignity '. The 
state of Mantua was far inferior in extent, to 
the dominions (^Ferrara; nor were its sove- 
reigns ashamed to accept the command of 
the papal, or of the Venetian armies. Iiouis 
the Third, who flourished towards the middle 
of the fifteenth century, even derived a con- 
siderable part of his revenues, from the sale of 
his troops to the Italian powers, his neigh- 
hours" J as the Landgraves of Hesse Casset, 
the Margraves of Anspach, and other German 
princes, have equally done in our own time. 
We find that Mantua in 1 574, was a superb capi- Magni- 
tal, containing near fifty thousand inhabitants, ^f^'j"^ 

I VAitie %Bf. nL lit p. 464, ad p. Hsi oA p. Ht, 
« IWi p.«iS. 

adorned 
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CHAP, adorned with monasteries and religious edifices-^ 

^ ^ of singular beauty. The palace of its Dukes 

ijoo is described by contemporary writers, as con- 

'574« taining five hundred apartments, in the deco- 
ration of which, luxury and magnificence had 
exhausted their efforts '. None of the great 
cities beyond the Alps, could boast of similar 
edifices at that period ; not even those of 

Kiie Am. France, or of Spain. The palace of the Thuil- 
leries at Paris, as well as the Escurial near 
Madrid, were not yet finished j and the arts of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, were then 
only to be found in Italy, at their summit of 
perfection. The Dukes of Mantua, like those 
of Ferrara, extended protection to polite letters. 
. Cattig- Balthazar Castiglione, a man of the finest genius 

""'* whom Italy has produced, flourished in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, and was epi- 
ploycd by Frederic the Second, Duke of Man- 
tua, in the most difficult afiairs of state. He 
afterwards passed into the service of the Duke 
of Urbino, as he did at a later period of his 
life, into that of Pope Clement the Seventh. 
By the Emperor Charles the Fifth he was 
covered with honors and preferments. To us, 
"fter the lapse of three hundred years, he is 
chiefly known by his work of " II Corteggiano," 
or " the Courtier,*' published in 1 516 at Rome.^ 
Tliis production, in which Castiglion^ has en- 
deavored to depicture a perfect model of ele- 
gant accomplishment, abounds with such a 

I Hod. UniT. Hitt. toL xxzTii. p. 463, 464. Eut. de Mantooe, 
p. »7J» »74. 

variety 
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varietj of learning, displays so much infonna- chap. 
tion, and conveys so many admirable precepts . _,^L. 
or rules of moral action, couched in the purest tjoo — 
Italian, as to be still read and admired in the ^^J*- 
present age. Castiglion^, from the acknowledged Adnun- 
rdinement of his taste in compositions of art '^^ 
or imagination, was regarded as the standard 
to whose judgment were then submitted all 
such claims. We find Raphael and Michael 
Angelo Buonaroti, under Leo the Tenth, ad- , 
di^siDg him precisely in the same language, 
and with the same flattering encomiums, as 
Dryden and Prior lavish in their dedications to 
Charles, Eart of Dorset, under Charles the Se- 
cond, or Queen Anne. CaBtiglion6 died in 
1529, at Toledo, where Charles the Fifth then 
held his court. We may judge of the enthu- 
siastic veneration, in which the Roman poets 
wete then held, by the construction of a palace 
called " Virgiliana," in order to commemorate 
the spot, which is supposed to have given birth 
to the author of the " Eneid," in the vicinity 
of Mantua". William the Third occupied the 
Diical' dignity in 1574. The Marquisate of 
Mbntferrat, which has since composed a part 
of the dominions of Savoy, was then subject 
to the Dukes of Mantua ; and gave them no in- 
considerable influence in Lombardy, at a period 
when that country was almost perpetually the 
scene of hostilities between France and Spain.* 

" Mad.Uiiiv.IGM.vd.zxzn. p.464< Ew dcHnUW^p.!;*. 
' L'Ait dc V«rif. *«L iii. p. &40. 
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PARMA and PLACENTIA. 

CHAP. The two duchies of Parma and Hacentia, 
^ . ^ \ J after having undergone many revolutions under 
tjti— the family of Sforza, were conquered by Leo 
>544. the Tenth, from Francis the First, King of 
^^[^ France, and incorporated by that pontiff into 
ji^^o^ the patrimony of Uie church ". The ambition 
of the fa- of one of his successors in the papal see, Paul 
^^,jj the Third, soon however dismembered them 
dieDuchr. again, in order to confer them on his son, Peter 
ijv. Louis Famese. That prince, who is justly ,sud 
'to have displayed all the vices of Ceesar Borgia, 
without possessing his courage or talents, aban< 
doned himself in his new sovereignty, to every 
excess of unbridled licentiousness, and to all 
the crimes which rapacity could perpetrate, 
«i^ported by power. His short reign was ter> 
minated by a conspiracy, which his enormities 
had occasioned and provoked. Several noble- 
■J47. men, secretly supported by Ferdinand Gonzaga, 
Governor of the Milanese, assassinated him in 
his own palace at Placentia ; and every indig- 
nity which an enraged populace could inflict, 
ij4i was exercised on his dead body **. The Imperial 
troops immediately took possession of the city 
and citadel of Hacentia, in the .name of Charles 

Oupkr. PuTin, p. 48. 

' Oalloizi, vol i. p. 1641 i<j> But de Fknne. p. 391—398. 
the 
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the Fifth } who refused to release them to Oc- c H A P. 
tavio, son of the late Duke, though that .young ^_ ^'. _j 
prince had tbarried his natural daughter. Mar- 1549— 
garet, widow of Alexander de Medicis. Paul *"*■ 
the Third, his grandfather, at the same time de- 
prired Octavio of Parma, which he re-united to 
the ecclesiastical dominions: but at his death 
soon afterwards, Julius the Third, his suc- 
cessor, restored the place and its territory to 
Octavio. By the assistance of Henry the Se- Win>ud 
cond,' King of France, ^hose protection he rcviAaikm, 
sought and obtained, Farma was preserved from 
suffering the fate of Placentia : but Octavio, 
sensible that he could neither maintain himself 
in the former possession, nor regain the latter 
city, without the friendship of the house of 
Austria, threw himself on the generosity of 
Philip the Second, who, by the abdication of 
his father, Charles the Fifth, had lately become 
roaster of Placentia. That monarch, who loved 
and esteemed the Duchess of Parma^ his natural 
sister, granted Octavio's request, by reinstating 
him in the city of Placentia ; but, he wi^held 
the citadel, and garrisoned it with Spanish 
troops, which he even compelled the Duke to 
maintain". Such was the political situation of state of 
these duchies in 1574, which might be consi- ^^''™' •" 
dered as totally dependant on Spain. Alex,- '^'*' 
ander, hereditary prince of Parma, so renown- 
ed in history for his military capacity and vir- 
tues, was educated under the immediate eye of ' 

"* V&it de Verif. T<d.uL p.65;, 6j8. 

F 2 Philip, 
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CHAP. I^ip, with his own son, the unfortunate Don 
^ _ ^ , Carlos. Alexander had been sent to the court 
ij4,_ of Madrid, there to remain as a pledge and a 
iiT4* hostage for hia father Octavio's fidelity) and 
the important services which he rendered to 
the Spanish crown, during the \rars in the low 
coantries, ultimately procured his complete 
emancipatiooj and that of his posterity, from 
the ignomiuious servitude in which they were 
held liy the troops and ministers of Philip the 
Second '. Notwithstanding the crimes of Peter 
VnbK&m Louis Famese, Duke of Parma, he, as wdt aa 
^l*^*^ the princes of his family, were munificent pa- 
trons o£ genius. The Cardinal Alexander Far- 
nese employed or remunerated the most emi- 
nent artists, in every branch of elegant taste 
or refinement. Vignola, one of the greatest 
architects that Italy has produced, the rivid of 
I^ladio and of Scamozzi, constructed for that 
prelate, the splendid palace of Caprarola near 
Rome. Annibat Ciuv, who translated the 
" Eneid** of Virgil into Italian verse, received 
from him and from Octavio, Duke of Parma, 
every species of recompense. Both Vignolft 
and Caro died, as they had lived, under the 
protection of the family of Famese. 
Milan. Relative to the duchy of Milan, which, since 

the extinction of the family of Sforza in 1536, 
had become a province of the Spanish mo- 
narchy, it is unnecessary to say any thing, as 
its history is lost in that of Spain. The Mi- 

' ltA.Eut.de FtuLn.ni'i, p. it;. 

>5 
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lanese was administered by governors, sent from chap. 
Madrid. Sicily and Sardinia were in the same ^ _ 5|^ 
ntuation, during the sixteenth century. StiU 1549— 
less can it be an object of importance to enu- '"*• 
merate, or to enter into any detail, respecting 
the minor principalities and republics of Italy. 
They neither influenced the fate of Europe* 
nor merit historical attention. 

On a comprebensive review of the situation of OcMni 
this beautiAil country in 1574, we diall perceive J^^ ** 
that the predominant power was that of Spain ; 
which by the absolute possession of Naples, 
Sicily, Sardinia, the Milanese, and the Tuscan 
garrisons, when added to its ascendancy in Ge> 
noa and Parma, reduced the remainder of Italy 
to a species of servitude. We shall observe, 
that Venice and the pi^^al see were on the de- 
dine; the former state having lost her com- 
merce, and the latter her religious influence: 
that Savoy and Tuscany, well administered, 
Mtaiacd their independance in a certain degree, 
tiiough they looked to IliiHp the Second, «b 
tiwir nWj and proteotor agunst France ; while 
t^e other Italian states were of im> coasider- 
stion in the great scale f^ European politics. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Sanem of the Swiss hittoty, Jrom the ara of their reeoU, 
uader jBhert ike First.— Inefidu<d egixts of ike Au9- 
■ trianpriticesto wi^ect Sxitaerland,— Defeat <^ Charles 
the Bold, Duke (^ Burgundjf. — Participation t^f the 
SadtKTs in the van of Frame and Italy. — Battle <^ 
Marignan, — Slipendary treaties made with the crown 
^ France.— State of the Helvetic confederacy in 1574. 
— Ititroductioncf letters. — Simplicity ^manners.— 
Tderance. — Police. — Matmers. — WUtaryJorce, skilly 
and discipline, ■— Weapontf offensive and d^ensive. 

A P. T^HE history of that revolution which pro- 
^ , X duced the independance of the thirteen 
CaDtODS, forms one of the moat memorable 
and important lessons, ever given by mankind 
to tyrants. The fteedom enjoyed during se- 
veral centuries by the Helvetic confederacy, 
which rendered that body so respectable, ori- 
ginated among the poorest inhabitants of the 
desolate tracts of the Alps, in the midst of 
snows and precipices. That the Italian cities, 
rich, flourishing, and commercial, should either 
purchase an exemption from the indefinite su- 
premacy of the German Emperors, their feu- 
dal sovereigns; or should expel their own 
domestic oppressors, excites little surprize. 
But, 
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But, the peasants of Uri, Scliwitz, and Under- *^ ^ ^• 
wald, destitute of allies, and incapable from ^ ,^ _ , . 
their poverty, of buying protection, opposed 1300. 
and vanquished their sovereigns, although sup- t^edttM. 
ported by numerous forces, and frequently Cuuom 
armed with the terrors of the Imperial power. ^^ 
The Emperor, Albert the First, son to Rodol- ru*. 
phu8 of Hapsbourg, who founded the greatness 
of the house of Austria ; a prince of a cruel, 
rapacious, and unjust disposition; by his re- 
peated and wanton acts of violence, alienated 
the affections of a people, slow to resent ; who 
in defiance of iosults and injuries, long ab- 
stained from any attempts at resistance. Even 
though we should suppose, with some modern 
historians, that the infancy of the Swiss liberty, 
has, like that of Greece, been disfigured, or 
embellished, by a mixture of fiible ; yet proofi 
innumerable and incontestable will still remain, 
of the insolent abuse of authority 00 the part of 
the Austrian govemcn^ Towards the close of 
the thirteenth century, these outrages became 
so insupportable, as to excite universal indigna- 
tion ; and after patiently enduring, or humbly r^ 
monstrating during several years, the inhabitants 
of three mountainous Cantons, Uri, Schwitz, 
and Underwald, took up arms- Their enter- 1307. 
prize was crowned with complete success. The amu^bi- 
Austrians were every where espelled; and the ^<"<^ 
Emperor Albert, who, incensed at their revolt, 
prepared to inflict on them an exemplary pu- 
nishment, having been assassinated in the fol- 
lowing year, by his own nephew, at the pas- 
F 4 sage 
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CHAP, sage of the river Russ, not far from Zuricli, 
,_^_^ tbe JDSurgents derived from this event, a short 

1307- and precarious respite. * 
AuoBiMcf Leopold, Duke of Austria, who succeeded 
^■P"*^ to his father's claims, prepared to assert them,' 
at the head of a great military force } and re- 
jecting the entreaties of the three Cant<H]s, 
who offered to refer the dispute to arbitratioO| 
he determined to reduce them to implicit obe- 
dience. In this desperate condition, thirteen 
hundred men, to which number their united 
strength amounted, having assembled, em- 
braced the generous resolution of perishing, or 
of securing their freedom. It is a fact, trans- 
mitted to us by history, and too memorable to 
be passed over in silence, that this little troop 
refused to admit into theirbody, about fifty ex- 
iles of the Canton of Scbvitz ; vfao having fled 
to the most inaccessible fiutnesies, imj^red 
permission of their countrymen, to be allowed 
to die in defence of their common liberty. Nor 
pught it to be omitted, that these exiles, thus 
denied the honourable privilege of mixing with 
their virtuous fellow-citizens, and driven out 
by them, were yet incapable of betraying the 
^^<* cause of freedom. They even contributed in 
t(Q, aa eminent degree, to the victory obtained at 

Morgarteo, by seizing on an eminence, over' 
banging tbe valley through which tba Austriani 
passed ; from whence they rolled down stones, 

• Simler. BiJt. dc It Repub. det Siu«e% ■ Aiit, en IJ78) p. 8^— 
41. Abregj de l'Uu^ da SniNc, pir Fludii, a Oeacrci 16661 
p.133— 136." 

threw 
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threw the army into coafiision, and facilitated chap. 
the defeat that followed. Leopold himself fled: .™: . 
above fifteen hundred cavalry, besides a greater xji]. 
number of foot, penahed in the action ; and 
the three Cantons, who had hitherto only asso- 
ciated together for the term of ten years, im- 
mediately changed their temporary league, into 
a perpetu^ alliuue **. Supported by their cou- 
r^;e, aofl destitute of every external aid, they 
coQtioued to oppose an invincible barrier to the 
numenaus attempts of Uie house of Austria ; 133*- 
and their in£u)t ctHifederacy was soon afler- 
wards streagt]ieaed and augmented by the ac- 
pesHoo 0^ Lucem. 

To this city, after «a interval (tfnear twenty ^^^^ 
yearly succeeded Ziirtch, one of the most opu- aBtintt 
IfDt and commercial places in Switzerland. Zug> Cutow. 
U^ether with Claris, conquwed by their joint 
forces* were next received into the union ; 
which was rendered more formidjUde from the 
junction of Bern. These eight, distinguished 
by the title of '* the antieat Cantons," remained 
duriqg near one hundred and twenty-five year^ 
before they admitted any new associates ^ du- 
ring which period of time, they sustained and 
repelled the rudest assaults % Every weapoa, £ffi>rci of 
which resentment and disappointed ambition '^^ 
cpuld aim itgainst them, was put into action by p^Dcci,to 
the descendants of Albert and Leopold. It 5",^^^ 
wiU not be regarded as among -the least injun 
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CHAP, rious, that they were repeatedly excommunw 
^_ ^^^ cated by popes and by bishops of Constance, the 
ijjo. allies of ^eir enemies. To weak and. supersti- 
tious minds, in a dark and bigotted age, such 
Anathemas became matter of pious terror and 
consternation, in an extreme degree. The Can- 
tons addressed the most urgent supplications to 
the Emperor Louis the Fifth, beseeching his 
interposition with the sovereign pootiffi, to ob- 
tain their release irom a state of reprobation. . 
^J^ Nor can their anxiety appear either ridiculous 
dona. or extraordinary, when we reflect, that during 
its continuance, all the ceremonies and exer- 
cises of religion were completely su^nded. 
The priests, together with the monastic orders, 
quitted the city and territoiy on which the pa- 
pal interdict fell, as if driven from thence by a 
pestilential malady } and they even relused to 
administer to the dying, any of the sacraments 
of the Romish church. We can scarcely in- 
duce ourselves to believe, that Zurich remained 
near eighteen years in this deserted state, from 
1332, to 1350 } and that, of all the regular, or 
secular clergy, only the Cordeliers, of the order 
of St. Francis, continued to reside within the 
limits of the city. ' 
c^^igi- Conspiracies, and even attempts to compel 

i3ji— submission, by prohibiting the supplies of pro- 
- 1385- visions, of which their sterile and contracted 
territory rendered them in perpetual want, hav- 
ing proved ineffectual} Leopold the Second, 

* Simkr. p. 84, 8 j. 
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Duke of AuBtria, uoiDStructed by the fate of c H a P. 
hia ancestors, rwiewed his attack upon the ™; 
CaDtona. At the memorable actioii of Sent- xztt. 
pach, be perished, ti^ether with more than ;iz ^^'''^ 
hundred gentlemen, and almost half his army, ^"^"^ 
consisting of four thousand men. The victory 
was obtained with the loss of scarcely more than 
two hundred'. The battle of Naefels, situate ijB** 
io the Canton of GlariB, fought two years afler- 
wards, is less celebrated ; though the disparity 
of forces was far greater, and the event proved 
equally glorious to the Switzers^. Such repeated , 
proofs of intrepidity and constancy, at length 
secured their repose. A truce of fifty years Tnea- 
was made between them and the Austrian 
princes, who did not venture to repeat their 
attacks before the fifteenth centuty. During 
that interval, the Cantons, far from relaxing in 
vigilance, were attentive to carry their military 
discipline to the highest point of excellence ; 
and they succeeded In the endeavour, beyond 
any European nation of the age. 

Louis the Eleventh, before his accession to the 1444- 
throne of France, while Dauphin, when com- JSlJ^ 
manding the troops of Charles the Seventh his 
&ther, witnessed the most incontestable proof 
of their militaiy virtue and contempt of death. 
A detachment of only sixteen hundred Swlt> 
zers marched to meef^ and to engage his army 
near Basil, which was thirty thousand strong. 

' Kmlv. p. ijj, i]6. L'Art. de TeiC toL iii. p. 5^1, FUndo. 
}h t7^— iti. 

' aU. p. t37t tit. FlintiB. p. 181— 184. 
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CHAP. They perished ia the attempt, which it must be 
™' . owned, partook of temerity j but, they 1^ fite 
1444. times their number of the enemy's troops, dead 
on the iield of battle. Penetrated with equal re* 
spect and admiration for such a people, Louia 
not only desisted from the further {Ht>BecutioD of 
hostilities, and led back his forces ; but he de- 
termioed to conciliate their afiection, as one of 
the best supports of his own power. Twelve 
Switzers who are said to have survived the slaugh- 
ter of their fellow-st^diers before Basil, were 
noted with infamy, by their countrymen. There 
is nothing more sublime than these facts, to be 
Hcraiam found among^ the Greeks or the Romans. In 
■^^ the perusal of their early history, we are perpe- 
tually reminded of the Spartans ; and we trace 
the same heroic aacri£ee of their lives for the 
safety of their country, which has immortalized 
Leonidaa, and his three hundred followers. ' 
i4}4_ The reputation and renown, acquired by so 
1476. many acts of prowess, were still heightened 
ChariMthe during the war which Charles the Bold, last 
BqIiV Duke of But^undy, imprudently undertook 
against the allied Cantons. Deprecating his 
resentment, they endeavoured by expostula- 
tion, as well as by entreaty, to induce him to 
desist from his unjust enterprize. But, that 
prince, intoxicated with the idea of his own - 
greatness, persisted in the attempt, even after 
his first ddeat at Granson. A second, and 

* Simler. p. I40» I4i- L'Ait de Vcrif. ToLiii. 9'S9¥S9h 
Flaniin. p. aoj — ao8. B<Hi4«xf- XtwUnm HiitocW P>4JI> 

more 
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more signal victory, gained by the Swiss at c H A P. 
Morat, near Bern, in which, it is asserted that , ^' , , 
near eighteen thousand Burgundians perished, 1474— 
broke the power of their invader, and prepared **'*" 
the final ruin of his house, which shortly fol- 
lowed. The bones of the slaughtered soldiers, 
collected togeUier, and preserved by the con- 
querors, long presented the most eloquent les- 
son to unjust ambition, and the rage of con- 
quest.' 

Some dissensions which arose among the Can- ^stj — 
tons, at this period, relative to the distribution jj,^^ 
of the spoil taken from Charles the Bold, had diMnwcau, 
nearly proved fttal to their political union, and 
involved them in a civil war : but, by the in- 
tervention of a patriot hermit, named Nicholas 
d'Underwald, who quitted his retreat, in order. 
to appease tiie disputes of his countrymen, they 
were amicably terminated. Here again we seem 
to be transported to the simplicity which charac- 
tering the early ages of the earth; Friburg and 
Soleure, two cities which had long been par- 
tially united by treaty with some of the members 
of the Helvetic confederacy, were incorporated 
into the general league, which encreased to ten, 
the number of allied Cantons'. Powerful aa they i48»— 
were now become, and justly dreaded by every t^!|^^* 
Burroanding power, yet the bouse of Austria, newedwUk 



^ L'Art de Vcrif. vcd.ii. p.fi]. Simler. p. 143— 147, I 
|).i»4— laS. Uanoirea de CanuOMt Iit.vu. 

' Sindcr. p.i49» ijo, ind p.163— 170> V\»aia.p,%^i. 
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CHAP, premacy, did not totally desist from endeavours 

y ^ to subject Switzerland, before the conclusion 

nt»~ of the fifteenth century. The Emperor Fre- 

U9S- deric the Third, heir to the possessions and 

pretensions of his ancestors, during a long 

reign of more than fifly years, never lost sight 

of the object. Unable, from his poverty and 

weakness, to attack them in person, his secret 

intrigues had produced, or had fomented the 

invasions, undertaken by France and Burgundy. 

Maximilian the First, bis son, commenced that 

1499. rupture, denominated the Swabian war, which 
only confirmed the independance, that it was in- 
tended to subvert Being repeatedly defeated, 
he was at length compelled formally to re- 
nounce his title to the territories origtaally con- 
quered from his family. " 

1500. This unsuccessful attempt of Maximilian, may 
The amt- |)g esteemed the last effort made to shake the 
^^ Mi. liberties of the Switzers ; who, afler near two 

centuries of avowed, or of concealed hostility, 
on the part of their antient masters, remained 
in the undisturbed enjoyment of their well- 
earned freedom. We are, from this period, to 
view them in another, and in some respects, a 
less pleasing, a^ well as less elevated point of 
view } as stipendiaries, entering into the service 
of foreign princes or powers, and occasionally 
sustaining or attacking the French, the I^pal, 
and the Venetian interests. Even the Austrian 

■t Annaletde t'ErDpre, par Vdttirei p.373. Simler. p.ijs— 
1 74. nutin. p. 168^174. , 
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princes, and Maximiliaa himself, so lately their c H A P. 
enemy, did not disdain to avail himself of their . ^^ , 
assistance. The same intrepidity and martial 1500. 
spirit accompanied them beyond the Alps, which "^ *^'- 
they had displayed at home in the defence of fedeiwy u 
their own invaded rights. So high was the ^p"*"*" 
esteem entertained for their valor and discipline, 
at the beginning of the sixteen^ century, that 
every sovereign manifested an anxiety to secure 
their friendship. Basil, and Scfaaffhousen, which 
were admitted soon afterwards into the union ; 
and Appenzel, which obtained the same privi- 
lege twelve years later, completed the number ijoi, 
of thirteen Cantons ; beyond which the confe- 
deracy never extended previous to the period 1^13. 
of the French Revolution '. The Grisons, a 
race of mountaineers who inhabited the Rhs- 
tian Alps, and whose character for patriotism 
had been established by the same severe trials 
to which the Switzers were subjected, connect- 
ed themselves likewise with the Helvetic body 
in 1498, by the closest ties of alliance; though 
they still continued to remain a distinct poli- 
tick state, and were never entirely incorporated - 
into the Swiss Republic. ° 

Previous to this era, and almost immediately 
after the close of the Burgundian war in 1479, 
and the following year, theSwitzers already as- 
sumed an active part in the concerns of France 
and Italy. Louis the Eleventh, who, by artfully 

■ Silkier, p.177— i8S> ud p. igj-^'W- Pboiin. p. 378, uid 
p.»»4. 

™ ainier. p.aiS—^i4. L'Aftde Verif.rd.iii. p.59tf, 597. Flu- 
tin, p. a67» a6l< 
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CHAP, inflaming the quarrel between the Cantons and 
^"- Charles the Bold, had rendered them subser- 
ijij. vient to his crooked and vindictive policy, 
TfM^ omitted no means to attach them closely to his 
Fiance and interests. He found that money constituted 
the Cin- one of the most effectual agents for this pur- 
pose. Repeated treaties, in which reciprocal 
immunities and exemptions were formally stipu- 
lated, but which were in fact cemented by gold, 
connected the two countries. The Cantons, in 
1480, sent him a military aid ; and under his 
son, Charles the Eighth, their soldiers fought 
as auxiliaries, in the battle of St. Aubin, which 
determined the fate of the Duchy of Bretagne. 
They took a similar part in that of Fornoua^ 
fought in 1495, which secured the safe retreat 
of Charles from Italy, after his memorable Nea- 
politan expedition. The survivors of the latter 
of those enterprizes, on their return home, first 
introduced among their countrymen, the fatal 
distemper, said to have been brought by Co- 
lumbus horn the New World, and which they 
contracted during their stay at Naples. " 
Surrender One of the most disgraceful circumstances 
^^ which occurs in the annals of Switzerland, we 
must reluctantly adroit, is the surrender of 
Louis Sforza, Duke of Milan. That unfortunate 
prince, besieged in the city of Novarra, by the 
forces of France, while reposing on the valor and 
adherence of five thousand Switzers, whom he re- 



■ Smkr. p. 147, I4<, Mid p. 170, i;i, and p. iSS, 189. Hot- 
tiBBcr. p.4tG> Fluiin.p.365. 
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tamed in his pay, experienced from tbem a C H A p. 
treatment unworthy their national character. ^ .. ^ _, 
He was not only abandoned, but betrayed into ijij. 
the hands of his enemies. Having, in order to 
effect his escape, assumed a military disguise, 
and mixed in the ranks of his auxiliary friends, 
a private soldier discovered, and delivered him 
up to Louis the Twelfth. A captivity, which 
only terminated with his life, became the conse- 
quence : but an indelible stain attached to the 
act ; and so sensible were the Cantons to the 
infamy incurred by it, that they endeavoured 
to expiate the guilt, by inflicting on the indi- 
vidual who had thus dishonored them, a public 
and ignominious death". They gloriously re- 
paired their crime, some years afterwards, nearly 
on the same spot ; as if determined to efface its 
remembrance, by rendering to Maximilian, son 
and successor of Louis Sforza, the most impor- 
tant services. It is rarely, that in the history 
of nations, we find the fault and the atonement 
so closely united. 

Louis the Twelfth, during the course of his 1J13, 
reign, had derived from the Switzers, on more n^'% 
than one occasion, the same assistance as his pre- Noran. 
decessors : but an injudicious parsimony, joined 
to some mortifying insults oifered them on the 
part of the King of France, converted their at- 
tachment into an inveterate enmity. Deter- 
mined on revenge, and animated by national 
antipathy, they flocked to tlieir standards with 
such eagerness, that they solely demanded, 

" Simler. p. 174, 175, 
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CHAP, without receiving any pay, to be led against the 
*"• French, who were then occupied in prosecuting 
,j,j, the siege of Novarra. Maximilian Sforza, with 
'JM- four thousand Switzers, had retreated to that 
city, where he could not, however long main- 
tain himself against the assailants. Only eight 
thousand men, destitute of cavalry, magazines, 
or artillery, and unsupported by any aid except 
■their own enthusiasm, having formed a junction 
with their countrymen, ventured to attack the 
Mareschal Trivulsio in an«ntrencbed camp, for- 
tified with twenty-two pieces of cannon. Their 
battalions, though repeatedly swept away by 
the discharge of the French artillery, advanced 
in regular order, leapt the trenches, and fell upon 
the enemy with an impetuosity, that rendered 
Vktorref all resistance ineffectual. This signal victory 
^SwM- ^^g followed by the restitution of the Milanese 
to Maximilian, of which duchy their defec- 
tion had deprived his father. Even the Italian 
writers of the sixteenth century, though little 
disposed to magnify, or to exaggerate the Swiss 
exploits, have ventured to compare the battle 
of Novarra, with the most sublime actions of 
antiquity. Not content with having inflicted 
on Lonis the Twelfth this exemplary chastise- 
ment, they entered the province of Burgundy, 
laid siege to Dijon, the capital, and could 
scarcely be induced, by the promise of an ample 
indemnification, to withdraw from before the 
city, and to evacuate the kingdom. " 

' Siinler. p.191— igj- L'Art de Verif. vol. iii. p.jgj. M»- 
chiaveltliT. u.chap,>.Tii. Cuicdardini, Hv, xi. PUntiD. p. 290^193, 
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At the accession of Francis the First, to the chap. 
crown of France, that prince, instructed by the , ^' 
errors or misfortunes of I^ouis, exerted every ij,j. 
endeavour to mollify their resentment j and to 
obtain, if not their assistance, at least their 
neutrality, during his invasion of the Milanese. 
But, the Cantons, irritated at the infraction of 
the articles which had been agreed on with his 
predecessor, when they were encamped before 
Dijon ; and stimulated by the suggestions of the 
celebrated Schiener, Bishop of Sion, the principal 
town in the province of the Valais ; rejected the 
offers of the King, at the moment when the con- 
ditions seemed to be on the point of adjustment. 
The memorable battle of Marignano ensued ; one Bauie <rf 
of the most fiercely contested action? fought in ^^ 
modern agea. After near two days of obstinate 
conflict, the Switzers, rather worsted than van- 
quished, sullenly and slowly retreated from the 
field. But, their retreat bore no resemblance to 
flight : having placed their wounded in the cen- 
ter of the army, they marched in compact order, 
back to Milan ; impressing even in this situation, 
with so much respect, the French forces, though 
victorious, that not the slightest attempt was 
made to impede or to pursue thera*". Francis, 
charmed with their valor, and penetrated with 
a sense of their political importLince, judged it 
expedient to secure their future friendship, at 
almost any price. He succeeded in his object, 

^ SimlcT. p. 101 — -106. Guicclardiiii. liv. siL Paul Joviut.Ur.zr- 
PUntin. p. >9j— 3ti«. 
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CHAP, and concluded with the Republic two succes* 

^ sive treaties, by which he rendered their troops 

subservient to all his projects of ambition. It 

ought not however to be omitted, that only 

twelve of tb^ thirteen Cantons could ever be 

cnwiu induced to sign a compact of so binding a 
nature ; which, in some measure compelled 
them to enter into every war, however unjust, 
in which the French monarchy might be even- 
tually involved. Zurich, alienated by tlie ha- 
rangues of the Cardinal Bishop of Sion ; and 
still more sensible to the exhortations of the 
famous Zuinglius, who having introduced the 
tenets of the Reformation into his native coun- 
try,'forcib1y depictured the immorality of adopt- 
ing all the political resentments of a foreign 
power; — Zurich pertinaciously refused to be. 
included in the alliance, or to partake of the 
French subsidies/ 

FtiTflege*, Great and decisive privileges were accorded 

"=^?*^ to Francis, by the terms of the second treaW. 

toFnncw „ i . i i ■ t i 

Uie Pint. He was authorized, at his pleasure, to levy 
in Switzerland, from six thousand, to sixteen 
thousand men, and even to name all the supe- 
rior officers. This body of troops, which was 
entirely placed at his devotion, he might lead 
against any state or power indifferently, on the 
shortest notice. In return for such conces* 
sions, which secured him a military force ever 
ready to march, he manifested his liberality to 
the Helv£tic union; and besides the immediate 

' Simler. p> 106— 3ia< Plantin. p. 30a. 
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payment of a large sum to *' the League" col- chap. 
lectively, he stipulated to make an annual dona- ^ ^ , _, 
tion in future to eacli separate Canton '. All ijii. 
our admiration of the Swiss valor, cannot how- 
ever reconcile us to the relaxation of their 
morals, in conchiding these stipendiary treaties, 
which degraded the national character by sor- 
didly selling its blood to it foreign sovereign. 
No precedent fur such venal alliances, can be 
found in the bright periods of Athens, or of 
Sparta. Those Republics^ animated by higher 
feelings of self-esteem, were more sensible to the 
charms of glory, than to the seductions of gold. 
They took, indeed, frequently, part in the in- 
testine wars or commotions of Persia; and their 
troops occasionally served as auxiliaries or as 
stipendiaries, in the armies of the successors of 
Darius Hystaspes: but, as independent states, 
they never rendered themselves the passive in- 
struments of the vengeance or the policy of the, 
great King, as the Swiss Cantons have uniformly 
done by the French monarchs. 

On the decease of Francis the First, his son ^sa9- 
Henry the Second renewed, and even more ^"^,^ 
closely cemented the alliance : but Bern, as the French 
well as Zurich, declined to be comprehended in W»- 
the treaty, esteeming the principle upon which 
it was founded, contrary to the immutable rules 
of morality and justice. The eleven remaiaiug 
Cantons did not, however, the less ratify the 
compact, which became permanent and here- 

■ SisilcT. p. 375-— 183. Hutin. p. jca. 
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CHAP, ditary '. Charles the Ninth confirmed his father's 
™ ' engagements ; and that prince, during the civil 
IJ49- w^i^s which he carried on against Iiis protestant 
subjects, repeatedly derived frora the fideUty 
and valor of their troops, the most important 
services. In the battle of Dreux, they ex- 
torted involuntary applauses from their enemies. 
1J67. Four years afterwards, at the memorable retreat 
of Meaux, Fifer, with six thousand Switzers 
■whom he commanded, received the young king, 
his mother Catherine of Medicis, and the whole 
royal family, into the center of their battalions : 
then opposing their pikes to the fiercest attacks 
of the Hugonot cavalry, they conducted Charles 
in safety to Paris. " 
IJ74. After this short review of the outlines of the 
S(»te of history of Switzerland, it becomes requisite to 
Und,atthli survey their situation in 1574 ; and it may not 
period- be unpleasing to compare it with the earlier pe- 
riods of their political existence. They were in 
many respects essentially altered from the rude 
and uncultivated people, whom the Austrian op- 
pression had driven to resistance, and who were 
unacquainted with every science, except that 
Uutn. of w^*"* I"^ ^^^ course of near three centuries, 
a degree of refinement, which had gradually 
been introduced among the more opulent Can- 
tons, had softened the manners of their inha- 
bitants. As early as the year 1459, Pius the Se- 
cond, Eneas Ficcolomini, who, previous to his 
elevation to the papal throne, had acted as secre- 



' FhnCin. p. >J3J. Sinder. p. aEj— 38j> *■ I'lintio. p>346< 
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tary to the general couiicil convoked at Basil ; chap. 
founded in that city, a university '. Seminaries j^,,^";^ 
for the instruction of youth, were successively ijj*. 
established at Bern, Zurich, and Lausanne. SemiiuriM 
The introduction and study of letters were fa- *^'**™"k- 
cilitated, by the printing houses opened in the 
two former of those places, as well as at Geneva ; 
which last city, from its vicinity, and its close al- 
liance with the Cantons, might be regarded as 
constituting almost an integral part of the HeU 
vetic confederacy '. A very considerable, and lu- 
crative commerce was carried on in the article 
of books, with which Switzerland furnished 
France and Italy '. Their intimate conneKions 
with the French crown, cemented by gold, intro- 
duced a circulation of money ; and the troops 
which were constantly retained in its service, 
at their return home, together with the vicei, 
brought back the improvements of a more po- 
lished nation. 

These remarks must however be considered CooditiaR 
as principally applicable to the Cantons bor- ^"^^^ 
dering on the Rhine, or on the lake of Geneva. <nu c*a- 
Among the mountainous States, where the pri- *""■ 
mitive'. simplicity of earlier times still subsisted, 
civilization had faintly penetrated. Their ce- 
remonies, laws, and usages, had suffered little 
alteration during successive ages. The Ca- 
tholic religion, which had been expelled from 
Bern, Zurich, and several others of the more 
fertile Cantons, maintained itself among the 

' PUniiii. p. ai6. Simler. p. jos. ' Ibid. p. joa. 

> CaUiiui, rol. iiL p. 356. 
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CHAP, precipices of the Alps, in all its purity and 
1^, _.„_j bigotry. Tlie doctrines of Luther» Zuinglius, 
ij74> and Calvin, which had spread over so large a 
portion of Europe, were eagerly imbibed by 
the Switzers. But, the same religious difference 
of opinion, which had rudely agitated the Ger> 
man empire, -and had desolated or subverted 
France j caused little effervescence, and pro- 
duced no animosity, among a people whose 
organs and passions were less delicate and sus- 
Modera- ceptible. Retaining the same mutual affection 
iiiHi in n- for their common country, they manifested the 
ooDcenu. Same ardor to unite for its defence. Tbro'out 
the two Cantons of Giaris and of Appenzel, 
there did not exist any predominant religion. 
Id the tirst of tliosc Cantons, on the anniversary 
of the victory of Naefels, which was gained 
over the Austrians in 1387, when three hun- 
dred and eighty Switzers defeated nine thou- 
sand of their enemies ; the sermon, preached to 
the people, was delivered alternately by the 
Catholic priest, and by the Calvinist minister. ' 
Intwiui As their tenets of faith were different, so 

''*°*'*** were their forms of government dissimilar. The 
menu three earliest allied Cantons, Uri, Schwitz, and 
Underwald, small, as well as destitute of cities 
formed pure Democracies : they were imitated 
in this mode of constitution, by Zug, Giaris, 
and Appenzel \ But, the larger, and more 
wealthy members of the union, embraced an 
aristocratic government ; or at least, one in 

• Kmler. p 390— JW- ^ Ibid. p. »S7, aSS. 
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which that principle strongly predominated*, chap. 

Thro*out every part of Switzerland, the laws .^ ^.1 _^ 

were implicitly obeyed, and rigidly enforced, ijj*. 
Property enjoyed more security than in any ""'*'* 
European state ; and while Italy, through all its 
various sovereignties, was infested with robbers, 
who rendered the public roads unsafe; the 
meanest and most unprotected individual tra- 
velled thro* the Cantons, without alarm or mo- 
lestation ■'. This superiority, which formed one 
of the most enviable circumstances attached to 
their freedom, resulted in agrent degree, from 
the extermination of the numerous feudal ty- 
rants, who thro'out Europe had long commit- 
ted depredations with impunity, on the inferior 
orders of the people. Their hospitality was a Hoipu. 
characteristic national virtue; but intoxication, %- 
riot, and intemperance, too frequently accom- 
panied, as well as disgraced, their public festi- 
vals. Songs, commemorative of the victories 
obtained by the first Switzers, over their oppres- 
sors, usually exhilarated these banquets, thus 
keeping alive the spirit of freedom which had 
given birth to the Republic'. Their jurispru- Jur^n. 
dence was, like every other institution, simple *"** 
and concise. If the interference of fnenda 
proved inefiectual to produce a. reconciliation 
between two parties engaged in litigation, the 
council, which was usually assembled at the 
town of Baden, proceeded to try and to deter- 



' Kmler. p.a8B. * Ibid. ^■306, jo;. 

* lUd. p. 301, (ni] p. 307—311. 
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CHAP, mine the cause, not by the principles or ordi-, 
^^ " l , nances of the Roman or the civil law; not by 
IJ74. the Pandects of Justtoiao, or the Capitulariea 
of Cliarlemagne ; but, by the dictates of equity, 
aud the usages immemorially received among 
the people. The necessary consequence of so 
succinct a form of trial, was to extinguish in a 
great measure, the delays and chicane, that too 
frequently accompany, while they disgrace the 
distribution of justice, in countries which boast 
of higher civilization. ' 
Miiiury But, the poUtical feature which distinguish* 
Jiddkl ®^ ^^^ Switzers from every European nation, 
and which gave them a manifest superiority 
overall other states, was their military skill and 
(Jiscipline. Unlike to the inhabitants of France, 
or of Germany, where the profession of arms 
was confined to a few, whose choice and genius 
determined them to embrace it; thro'out all 
the Cantons, the meanest peasant was born a 
soldier. He was, from his cradle, accustomed 
to the use of those weapons used in war ; inured 
alike to the vicissitudes of cold, hunger, and 
fatigue. Nature, independant of practice, had 
peculiarly qualified them for the field, by the 
characteristic virtues of patience, submission, 
and the endurance of hardships, without mur- 
mur or revolt'. Their affection towards each 
other, which seemed almost fraternal, and their 
disposition to extend mutual kindness, discri- 
minated thfim in an eminent manner, from the. 
German mercenaries of that age, denominated 
' Siniler.p.3»— 30:1, tod p.3i;—ijt9. ■ Ibii}.p>ft9i>ft9S. 
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Landsguenets^ who served in the armies of c H a p. 
France and Spain. The Switzers, rarely en- ^5| ^ ;_ , 
gaged in private quarrels, were expressly en. 1J74. 
joined by the magistrates to forget every per- 
sonal injury, and to dismiss all individual re- 
sentment, while acting together in the camp, 
against an enemy ". The Roman discipline of 
the Consular ages was not more severe : they 
were forbidden, under pain of death, to quit 
their ranks, or to plunder, before the victory 
was completely gained : while the most sacred 
regard to every edifice dppropriated to religions 
uses, as well as to the honor and safety of 
. women, was strenuously inculcated and en- 
forced. ' 

The Swiss infantry of that century, was re- infiaby. 
garded as the finest in Europe, being able to 
stand the shock of cavalry, without breaking 
or disordering their ranks. At the battle of 
Dreux, fought in 1562, between the Hugo- 
nots and the forces of Charles the Ninth, the 
French and German horse, in the service of 
Louts, Prince of Conde, repeatedly charged the 
Swiss battalions : almost all the officers of that 
nation were put to the sword i but, the troops 
Tallied three times, preserved their order, and 
finally repulsed the assailants. In 1574, their Annor, 
oflfensive weapons consisted of the Harquebuss, !;^7**' 
halberd, and two-edged sword : but, their prin- 
cipal and distinguishing strength lay in their 
pikes, which were eighteen feet in length ; and 

' Smkr. p. 396— agS< ' Ibid. p. 999, 300. 
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CHAP, when crossed, presented, like the Phalanx of 
^..^ •__, the Macedonians, so celebrated in antiquity, an 
J5?4- impenetrable forest of spears ". The defensive 
armor worn by tlie private soldiers, varied ac- 
cording to their ability and choice. Some were 
covered with a shirt of mail, a corslet, or a 
cuirass: but, the meaner sort contented them- 
selves with a helmet; substituting the hides of 
oxen or of bears, in the place of iron armor. 
Every Switzer wore on his head, a plume, partly 
white, and partly of the colour of the ensign of. 
his peculiar Canton ; besides which badge, they 
carried on their breasts, a white cross. It is not 
undeserving of remark, that the military music 
then in use, was precisely the same which is 
still common in modern armies ; namely, the 
drum, fife, and trumpet'. When their fidelity, 
intrepidity, and skill, are considered, it cannot 
form matter of surprize, that every prince was 
desirous to secure their friendship \ and that 
they frequently, during the sixteenth century, 
compelled victory to incline towards that side, 
whose interests they espoused. 

* Siralcr. p> jooi and p. 394. ' Ibid. p. igj, »^6. 
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THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
HOUSE OF AUSTRIA. 

Jiise, and eleoation of the house of Hapsbarg. — Elec- 
tion of Frederic the Third, to the Imperial dignity. — 
Character, and reign of Maximilian the First. — Re- 
view of the great features of the administration and 
policy tf Charles the Fjfth. — His abdication. — Ac- 
cession of Ferdinand the First. — Condition qf tlua- 
gary and Bohemia, at that period. — Reign <^ Ferdi- 
nand. — Character of that monarth, and ofMoMmilian 
the Second, his successor. — Toleration of Maximilian. 
— State and limits of the Imperial pcnuer in 1 574. — 
Deficiertcy of revenues, or pecuniary supplies. — Pre- 
rogatives exercised by the German emperors. — Cere^ 
monial. — Condition- <f Hungary. — Contracted autho- 
rity of Maximilian in Austria. — Revenues. — State qf 
the clergy. — General Reflexions. 

THE power of the house of Austria, which, chap. 
from the time of Charles the Fifth, down ^^°|^ 
to the period of the treaty of Westphalia in „„. 
1648, impressed Europe with so much appre- O^a, 
hension, was originally due to the vigor and tionoftbe 
ability of Rodolph of flapsburg. That prince bouieof 
was unanimously chosen to fill the Imperial "**"'' 
throne of Germany, after the long state of In- 
terregnum and anarchy, which followed the 
death 
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CHAP, death of the Emperor Frederic the Second, 
^ , y !'. J about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
M73. Having vanquished Ottocar, King of Bohemia, 
and dismembered from his dominions, the ex- 
tensive duchies of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, 
^^P^ and Carniola ; Rodolph, with the consent of 
the Diet, assembled at Augsburg, conferred 
those iiefs, extending from the banks of the 
Danube, to the shores of the Adriatic, on his 
eldest son, Albert. ' 
i»8»— Notwithstanding the facility with which the 
HUhjcm*. Emperor procured from the Diet so important 
•or*. ■ an investiture, he was unable to secure to Al- 
bert the succession to the Imperial crown ; 
-which the latter did not obtain tilt after the 
battle of Gelheim, when he dethroned his an- 
H98. tagonist, Adolphus of Nassau. On the death 
of Albert, ten years afterwards, his son Frede- 
ric, who aspired to the same dignity, was taken 
prisoner by his competitor, Louis of Bavaria ; 
and the house of Austria, by a singular vicissi- 
tude, for the space of more than a century sunk 
almost into its original obscurity, while the fa- 
mily of Luxembourg rose into eminence. By 
the marriage of Albert, Duke of Austria, wiUi 
the daughter of Sigismund, last Emperor of 
the Dynasty of Luxembourg, he inherited on 
I43T- that monarch's decease, the kingdoms of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia } to which was added in the 
following year, the Imperial dignity. But, Al- 
bert, who might have founded a powerful race 

• AhuIm da l*Eii^nnk p. 34S> L'Art de Ves. voL ii. p. 31. 
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of princes, and who possessed talents, civil as c H a p. 
well as military, was carried offby a premature ^_^'"; ^ 
end, in the vigor of his age. The electors, as- ,^35. 
aembled to supply his place, chose Frederic, 
Duke of Styria, his cousin ", Emperor of Ger- 
many. 

It was not possible to have made a selection U39— 
less calculated to support the majesty, annexed eiw^^ of 
to the title of chief of the empire. * Frederic Frederic 
the Third possessed neither the personal quali- Jo'heim-' 
ties, nor the revenues and territories, indispen- p«ri«i 
sable to inspire respect, or to enforce obedi- ** 
ence. In an age when the only honorable pro- 
fession was that of arms, and when chivalry 
difiused universally a martial spirit through all 
the higher orders of society, Frederic betrayed 
DO aptitude for war or conquest. Slow, irreso- Chancter 
lute, and destitute of talents for conceiving, or '^,'*»' 
for executing enterprizes of difficulty ; he re- 
mained, during the course of his long reign, 
comprizing more than fifty years, a quiet, and 
almost an indifferent spectator of the dissensions 
that arose in the empire of which he was the 
nominal head, or he exerted himself ineffec- 
tually for their suppression. Far from being 
master even of Austria and its dependencies, 
lie was involved in contests with the other col- 
lateral princes of his family, for the sovereignty 
<£ Styria and Carinthia. The Imperial crown WMkne** 
•formed only a splendid title, when stripped of of Pr«>e- 

^ Annalei de I'Empirc, f, 344— 347- L'Ait de Vnif. Td.it. 
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CHAP, the revenue by whicli alone its possessor could 
■^^^- dictate to the great vassals, with whom be was 

14J5 surrounded. The nobility of his hereditary do- 

•«3' ininions refused to aid him in that quality, or 
to accompany him in tiny expeditions foreign 
to the interests of their own duchy. From all 
tlie provinces of his patrimonial inheritance, 
he only drew the annual inconsiderable sum 
of fourteen thousand marks of silver ; and the 
i^ominal successor of the Cffisars, the represen- 
tative of Augustus and of Trajan, might be es- 
teemed inferior in pecuniary resources, to the 
meanest prince of Italy. ' 
Hit expol. These internal defects were aggravated by 
JJ^^™ external attacks and misfortunes. His brother 
Albert besieged him in Vienna ; and a more 
powei'ful enemy, the celebrated Matthias Cor- 
vinus^ King of Hungary, after ravaging Aus- 
tria, ultimately effected its conquest. Having 
established himself in the capital of the duchy, 
he maintained possession of that city till his 
death. Frederic, thus expelled from bis na- 
tive dominions, led during several years, a 
wandering and ignominious life ; transferring 
his residence to various cities of the German 
empire, and retaining tittle more than the ex- 
ternal Insignia of the Imperial rank. Yet, in 
this state of humiliation and depression, the 
future greatness of his house vras silently pre- 
' paring to unfold itself, and to astonish Eu- 
rope. By the death of his brother Albert, 

* Sehmidt-HutairedetAlleniuH. Tol.T. p aa9— ajijandp. 3jS, 
L'ArU de Verif. voLB. p. 37, jS, 

and 
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and by ' the resignation of Sigismund, his c H a p. 
coiiwn. Count of Tyrol, the patrimony of the ,^^^ 
Ausuian family became again united under one 1439— 
head, ^atthias Corvinus having left no legiti- qJ^'^* 
mate descendants, Vienna, together with the nunce- 
province of Austria, returned to the obedience J?"*'^ 
of Frederic; while he eventually secured the tranjreit. 
rich succession of the Burgundian princes in ■>'*^ 
the Low Countries, by the marriage of his only 
SOD, Maximilian, with Mary, daughter and 
heiress of Charles the Bold. He finally pro- 
cured the election of Maximilian, to the dig- 
nity of King of the Romans, and devolved on 
him the Imperial crown, some years afterwards, 
at his own decease. ** 

Of a character widely different from that of 1493— 
bis father, the new Emperor displayed talents juJ^, 
and qualities, which might have capacitated liao the 
him for atchieving the most difficult enterprises, ^'^*^ 
. if he had been properly supported. Active, and Hb chi- 
ardent to signalize himself, be possessed equally """' 
the valor and the conduct, requisite to com- 
mand armies. Generous even to profusion, he 
partook in no degree of the parsimony, with 
which Frederic was, perhaps unjustly, reproach- 
ed. .Affiible in his manners, beneficent in his 
disposition, and bom with an elevation of mind, 
.which never forsook him under the severest re- 
verses of fortune; Maximilian was confessedly, 
one of the most amiable and accomplished 



' Scbmldti ToLr. p.99fr— 3011 tad fkjjj— jj6. L'Aru it 

Terif. Tt^ii. p.)!, udToLiu, p.;74« SJJ, 
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CHAP, princes of the age. But, the same defect of 
^ ^^ _ f revenues, whteb had rendered his predecessor 
14,]-. weak and contemptible, operated to retard, or 
»J"5' to disconcert every project, by which he hoped 
to augment the Imperial power, or to enlarge 
his limited territories '. The early and prema- 
ture death of Mary of Burgundy, his wife, had 
deprived him of any participation io the go- 
vernment of the Low Countries; which, during 
the minority of Philip, his only son, was con- 
ducted by a council of state, from which Maxi- 
Jeaicwirof milian was wholly excluded. The princes of 
^°^ the German empire, instead of contributing to 
princet. his aggrandizement, viewed his efforts with in- 
difference, or watched them with jealous ap- 
prehension ; and his own dominions were une- 
qual to supporting foreign wars, or facilitating 
his views of ambition. 

To this irremediable deficiency, may be traced, 
as well as justly attributed, all the failures and 
disappointments of his reign. Repulsed by the 
Venetians, in his attempt to force a passage 
through their territories, when on his way to re- 
ceive the Imperial crown from the hands of the 
Pope, in the capital of Italy, he saw his person 
and his dignity alike exposed to contempt. He 
had proved equally unfortunate, at an earlier 
period of his life, in the wars which be succes- 
sively undertook, against France and Switzer- 
land. The league of Canabray, when the most 

« flchmidi, «l. T. p. 3«3— 3*Ji tad p> 3»9- PfcftL Abit^ 
ChroBoL d'AUemtsiwi rid. ii. [k 6o. 
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powerful sovereigns of Europe, Louis the chap. 
Twelfth of France, and Ferdinand of Arragon, ^^i^ 
formed a combination to humble the Republic of i^os. 
Venice, in which league the Emperor occupied ^^"^ 
a distinguished place; appeared to oSbt him a fa- 
vorable occasion for recovering his honor, while 
he augmented his territorial possessions, at the 
expence of that Commonwealth. Maximilian 
over-ran in fact without resistance, the unpro- 
tected provinces of Venice ; captured the cities 
of Verona, Vicenza, and Padua ; and already 
flattered himself with reviving the Imperial 
name and flinctions, which had been so long 
despised or forgotten in Italy. But, the gra- 
dual dereliction of his allies, his own want of 
pecuniary resources, and the desperate eflbrts of 
the Venetians, after they had recovered the 
first shock, soon undeceived him; and ulti- 
mately compelled him to accept an equtv^ent 
in money lor Verona, the only conquest that 
he had retained. These repeated mortifications 
and disgraces, which accompanied him to the 
termination of his life, were, however, amply 
compensated by the rising greatness of his house. 
TTie Archduke Philip, his only son, had, in right' R*pM pro- 
of his marriage with Joanna, daughter of Fer- a!^^!Lf 
dinand and Isabella, prepared for Charles, his of Au«tria. 
heir, the vast succession to Spain, Naples, the 
Netheriands, and the New World beyond the 
Atlantic, recently discovered by Columbus. If, 
to so many kingdoms and provinces of Europe 
and America, could be joined the Imperial 
crown, it wnn evident that a more powerful mo- 
' u a narch 
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CHAP, narch must arise, than had been beheld by Eu- 
\-- ^ !L < ^P® ^'°*^® Charlemagne. The last years of 
1493— Masimilian were gratified by this exhilarating 
>ji9* prospect, though its entire accomplishment did 
not take place till after bis decease: but, his 
negotiations and exertions in the Electoral Col- 
lege* greatly facilitated the elevation of his 
grandson^ Charles, to the dignity of chief of 
the empire. That event forms an important 
sera in the history of modern Europe. ' 
1519— Charles the Fiflh bad scarcely attained hts 
R«wn rf twentieth year, when he was called to the Im- 
Chirinthe penal throne ; and the choice of a prince, al- 
^'^' ready master of such extensive hereditary do- 
minions, appeared on a first view, to menace 
the extinction of the Germanic system and 
liberties, in case the new sovereign should be 
possessed of ability, and not deficient in ambi- 
tion. The princes and cities of the empire, 
who bad successfully resisted every effort of Fre> 
deric and Maximilian, whose scanty resources 
incapacitated them to undertake any enteiprize 
of duration or of magnitude j might find their 
united strength unequal to contending with an 
emperor, sustained by the veteran troops of 
Spain^ Italy, and the Low Countries, in addition 
to those furnished by the patrimony of bis Aus. 
trian dominions. But, on a closer examination^ 
. the circumstancea which at first sight seemed 
to facilitate, did in fact augment the difficult/ 

f Ffeffel. Abr«ge Cbronol. d'Allnni^e, tqI.u. p.;j— lit. pu. 
am. Anniln d* VBthpae. ^369—3^3. L'Art d« Vorif.. voilL 
g. J9, 40. Scliiiudt> vqI. t. p. i$^-Aii, puwB. , 
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oi the attempt. Possessions so vast, and yet chap. 
■so widely separated, were not only subject firorri ^"" • _, 
that very circumstance to invasion ; but, could 1519 — 
scarcely be united in any great operation of of< '^J** 
fensive var : and it was natural to conclude, 
that whatever anxiety the King of Spain had 
displayed to attain the first dignity of the Chris< 
tian world, he could not dedicate a large por- 
tion of bis time or attention, to the affiiirs of 
the German empire. 

The whole reign of Charles afibrds proofs Rmnrof 
of the justice and solidity of these principles. ^ '*'8°' 
During the course of more than twenty years, 
from the period of his election, to the year 1540, 
he only made three short visits to Germany: he 
was in fact continually occupied in the admints- 
tration of the other kingdoms subject to his go> 
vernment, or in the expeditions which he under* 
took against Francis the First, Solyman the Se- 
cond, and Barbarossa. His impatience to take 
possession of the Imperial crown, after his elec- 
tion, had, it is true, induced him, at a moment 
when Spain was menaced with a dangerous re- 
bellion, to embark from ths.t country, for fen- 
ders. At the risk of losing his hereditary do- 
minions, he proceeded to Aix la Cbapelle; from 
whence he continued his progress to Worms, 
where he entered on the functions of his office, 
in a Diet convoked for the purpose of extin- 
guishing the troubles excited by the Refor- 
mation. But, Charles exhibited an incontest- ^ d<ma- 
able proof, that ambition did not form so pre- ^^ ^ 
dominant a feature of his character, as to ex. 
H 3 elude 
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CHAP, elude the emotions of affection^ and the dic- 
L^l^ **'®^ °^ generosity i by cetling, at this early 
ijig— period of his life, to his brother Ferdinand, all 
.^"^ the inheritance devolved to him from Maximt- 
dukcFer- !>&>!> their common grandfather. The donation 
^^o»Ba. included the Arch-duchy of Austria, with the 
dependant provinces of Styria, Carinthia, Car- 
niola, and the Tyrol. They constituted a power- 
ful monarchy. History presents few examples of 
similar liberality in sovereign princes; the Em> 
peror, by thus dividing the possessions of his 
house, having spontaneously diminished his own 
greatness, and that of his immediate posterity. ' 
During the interval which elapsed between the 
£rst and the second visit of Charles the Fiflh to 
.the German empire, the most brilliant success 
.attended his arms. Francis the First had become 
hia prisoner at the battle of Pavia ; and at the 
termination of the war with France, he had dic- 
tated the terms of pacification. His character 
and the qualities of his mind, which had not 
unfolded themselves in 1521, when he quitted 
Germany, were fully ascertained ; and the as- 
semblage of great endowments which he pos- 
Retnmof sessed,was Universally admitted. When, in 1530, 
to*'o^ "^ '^^^ *" absence of nine years, he re-appeared 
naaj. . at Augsburg, his deportment and conduct ex- 
cited general respect, while they conciliated 
the affections of every order of men. But, 
the religious dissensions between the prinwi of 

■ Schmidt, vol. *k p.44jt 44& PftSbli vol.S. p. 111^-14;. 
Amulet de I'Empirei p. 39J— -418. Heisa, HiiL dc I'Enipire, nL u 
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the Catholic aod Lutheran faith, exceeded fais c h a p. 
ability to moderate, or to exUnguiah ; and after . , ^^ , , 
fruitless exertions to reconcile the contending 1519— 
parties, he was compelled to adopt measures of *^^'*' 
delay, which only tended to produce greater 
eventual calamities. The celebrated '* league of 
Smalcald," into which the Protestant chiefs en> 
tered for their mutnal protection, laid the foun- 
dation of those wars by which the empire was 
subsequently convulsed ; and compelled the ad- 
herents of the antient religion, some years after- 
wards, to form a similar alliance, at Nuremberg 
in Franconia." 

These alarming indications of future misfor- isiu 
tune or commotion, did not prevent Charles gj^^^^ 
from steadily pursuing his systematic plan, for FerdintDd, 
perpetuating the Imperial title in the house of^.^**'^^' 
Austria, by procuring the election of his bro- Riogofdi* 
ther Ferdinand to the dignity of King of the Ro- R""""- 
mans. In thus reflectively preferring him to his 
son Philip, Prince of Spain, the Emperor evident- 
ly sacrificed the interests of his own lineal de- 
scendants, to that of his collateral relations} thus 
imposing limits to the ambition or grandeur of 
the Spanish branch of Austria, which limits he 
afterwards vainly endeavoured to remove. The A&in of 
memorable battle of Mohatz, gained by Soly. «™P^* 
man,the Turkish Sultan, over Louis the Second, 
King of Huogaiy and Bohemia, had already 
raised Ferdinand to the throne of both those 
kingdoms. Louis himsalf having perished in 

I* Schnndt, toLtu p.447-^j9. PfcfiU« nLii. p.147. 
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CHAP, the action} at twenty years of age, without leav- 
^ ^ ^ !__ f '"S *°y **sue J the Archduke Ferdinand, by vir- 
ijji. t^U6 o^ '^^ antient compact made between the 
^s3*- two royal houses, and in right likewise of Anne 
his wife, sister to the young King recently slain, 
laid claim to both the crowns. 1^ Bohemians 
delegated to. him the sovereignty of that coun- 
try, though they at the same time solemnly 
declared it to be an elective, and not an heredi- 
tary monarchy : but in Hungary, a faction pro* 
claimed John ZapoH, Prince of Transylvania, 
for their King; who was nevertheless com- 
pelled soon afterwards, by the superior forces 
of bis competitor, to fly into Poland. Having 
Implored the assistance of Solyman, that mar- 
tial and powerful prince, at the head of a 
vast army, marched to his relief. Not con- 
tent with subjecting all Hungary, be even 
pushed his conquests into the German em- 
pire, and laid siege to Vienna. Compelled 
by the courageous defence which the garrison 
made, to abandon his attempt, he nevertheless 
conferred on Zapoli, the Hungarian crown, at 
Bada> retreating over the Danube, into his 
own dominions, loaded with spoil and cap- 
tives. The terror of the Turkish arms, which 
seemed to menace Austria, if not Germany, 
with subversion ; and the impatience of Charles 
to repel those formidable invaders with the uni- 
ted forces of the empire, induced him, however 
reluctantly, to favor the Protestant princes; 
who obtained in the Diet held at Nuremberg, 
that suspension of all judicial proceedings 
against 
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i^Dst them, designated by the name of the c h a p, 
« Peace of religion."' ^.^L* 

The vast projects of the Emperor; his two ex- ijji— 
pedittons undertaken against Tunis and against ^saa- 
Algiers, the former of which was distinguished ofciwte 
by such brilliant success, and the latter clouded tiwFifUi. 
by equal misfortunes ; his perpetual avocations, 
which carried him from one extremity of Eu> 
rope, to the other; and above all, the wars in 
which, with only short and precarious intervals^ 
he was involved with Francis the first ; — ^these 
nnited causes prevented him from giving any 
regular -and systematic attention during many 
years, to the political concerns of the German 
empire. His measures were all calculated to 
procrastinate and to temporize ; notwithstand- 
ing the encroachments perpetually made by the 
princes of the reformed religion, which seemed 
to menace the Imperial powek' with extinction, 
and to threaten Germany with universal anarchy; 
Every concession which could, without totally Hm mode. 
subverting the Catholic fiiith and establishments^ iS^ 
conciliate that party, and even secure to them PtMc*. 
the undisturbed enjoyment of the ecclesiastical '''^ 
property on which they had seized ; was made 
both by Charles and Ferdinand, in the Diets 
of 1544, convened at Ratisbon, and at Spires. 
But, the effect of these yielding and moderate 
counsels, proved inefiectual towards producing 
any permanent union or reconciliation, between 

f. tit— ISO, Sthnudt, TCLiip.4J9— 491- 
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CHAP, two parties inflamed by theological aniaiosity. 
^ ?'!' , , Afler the peace of Crepy, when a cessation of 
If]*— hostilities took place with France, it became 
ij44> evident, that unless the Emperor chose to sub- 
mit to the destruction of his supremacy, and to 
the complete subversion of all the institutions of 
the Romish church in the empire, he must de- 
fend them by the sword." 
1544— It was not however without the utmost 
'*^'^. reluctance, after making every effort to re- 
ibe Smai- tain the Protestants in civil and religious obe- 
''^^ dience, that Charles had recourse to this des- 
^'^ perate expedient His augmenting bodily in- 
firmities ; the exhausted state of his finances ; 
bifi desire to revisit Spain i his apprehension of 
the concealed opposition of Francis the First ; 
and his dread of the open hostilities of Soly- 
puM i'-^l these combined reasons inclined htm 
to prefer peace. But, the contempt with which 
his entreaties or his commands were equally re- 
ceived, by John Frederic, Elector of Saxony, 
and by Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, surmounted 
his repugnance. The lattef prince had peculi- 
arly irritated and indisposed towards him the 
Emperor, by rejecting tiis personal solicitations^ 
to attend the Diet, summoned to meet at Ratis- 
ix>n. From the former, who was conscientiously 
attached to the reformation, no condescension 
could be expected, nor any submission obtained 

»Hw. »ol.L p.3j«— 3r». Aniwleidel'Empirt, p.419 — «9- 
Sdmifit* wL vi. p. 49» — S$i i and toU vii. p. I — 170, puna. 
PMU, toL a. p. I/O— 1«5- 
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to articles of faith, imposed on bim by violence, c b a n, 
At no period of his reign, did Charles display . ~^ ^ 
greater magnanimity, capacity, and resources ij4«~ 
of every kind, than during the war carried on '^f'*' 
against the Protestant league. Under nume- >>»■« «f 
TOUB disadvantages, with inferior forces, and '*''*^- 
sustained by the Imperial name, rather than by 
any essential support derived from the German 
empire, he humbled and subdued his oppo- 
nents. The battle of Muhlberg, in which he 
obtained a decisive victory, delivered up to bim 
the Elector of Saxony ; while the Landgrave of 
Hesse, trusting to some vague and indefinite 
assurances of personal freedom, soon afterwards 
voluntarily surrendered himself. Towards John 
Frederic, the Emperor exercised extreme and 
unjustifiable severity; sentenced him to lose 
his dominions; conferred by an arbitrary act, 
the Electoral dignity on Maurice of Saxony, his 
relation, who, though a Protestant, had ad- 
hered to the Imperial cause ; and finally re* 
tained the unfortunate Elector in captivity. The 
Landgrave, tho' less rigorously punished in hit 
public capacity as a sovereign, was equally dfr 
prived of his personal liberty. All the inferior 
princes and cities, terrified at these illustrious 
examples, submitted ; and expiated by pecuni- 
gay fines or contjributioDs, their late resistance. 

Charles, victorious over the Protestant con- !»« of 
federacy, (^ened with the utmost salemnity, **'8*'*^ 
the Diet of Augsburg, and caused to be pub- 
licldy adopted by the States there assembled, 
as a fundamental law, the famous declaration, 
known 
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CHAP- known in history by the title of the " Inte- 
\_ ^! ^ f "^ »" wliich regulated the ecclesiastical dis- 
IJ44— cipline and ceremonies in all their essential 
'fSO' poiDts, till the determination of a general conn* 
cil of the Christian church. If the asperity and 
rancor of the reli^ous parties in that age of 
persecution, could have allowed them to em- 
brace healing or conciliatory measures; the ex- 
pedient proposed by the Emperor, was unques- 
tionably calculated to restore concord. But, 
he soon experienced, that it is more easy to 
vanquish nations, than to controul the freedom 
of the human mind on subjects of faith : not^ 
withstanding the silence and submission with 
which the *' Interim" was received, it was either 
eluded, or indignantly rejected, equally by Ca- 
tholics and Protestants. Yet Charles, who long 
adhered to this favorite project, exhausted his 
remaining intellectual and physical strength, in 
endeavours to procure its reception thro'out the 
empire. He manifested not less anxiety, that 
the members of the Germanic body should send 
delegates to the general council of the church; 
which assembly, after having been suspended 
under the pontificate of Paul the Tliird, had 
been convoked anew at Trent, by Julius the 
Third, his successor in the chair of St. Peter. ' 
ij5t, All these futile projects were rendered abor- 
^"^ tive by unforeseen impediments, which origi- 
Biecur of Dttcd in the very quarters where he had calcu- 

I Schmidt, «oLvu.p.it3—t<j,|«Miia. Heui, nLi. ^.j^^-^ 
J9S. Amuln de I'Emin^ p. 439—449. 
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luted on the most profound and implicit aubmis- chap. 
sion. Maurice, on Whom he had conferred the .3°^ 
Electorate of Saxony, and whom be had elevated, ijji, 
on the ruin of his relation, the unfortunate '^^^ 
John Frederic ; irritated at the Emperor's de> mn ^ 
tention of the Landgrave of Hesse, in violation »«»»* 
of his engagement; and dissatisfied with the re- 
gulations promulgated at Augsburg, relative to 
matters pf religion; took up arms against his be-> 
nefactor. Availing himself of Charles's supine 
security, his infirm health, aud defenceless con« 
dition, Maurice, by a rapid march thro' the 
defiles of the Tyrol, att^clied the city of In- 
spruck, in which be bad fixed his residence; 
and after nearly taking him prisoner, compelled 
him to fly with precipitation, in a litter, over 
the Alps, into Carinthia. Terrified at the ap> 
proach of so formidable an enemy as Maurice,^ 
the prelates assembled at Trent, instantly dia< 
persed; after having dissolved the council, 
which had so long formed an object of the Em- 
peror's anxious solicitude, and on whose deli- 
berations he had mistakenly reposed, for the 
restoration of religious tranquillity thro'out the 
empire. Yielding to the pressure of necessity, CmduMM 
and- convinced of the impracticability of his <*!*«*■ 
projects for establishing unity of faith, Charles 
renounced all further interference or exertiona 
' for that puipose : while his brother, Ferdinand, 
King of the Romans, repairing to Passau, sub- 
mitted to the conditions of peace which were 
dictated by the Elector of Saxony, as head of 
the protestant confederacy. The uncontrouled 
freedom 
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CHAP, freedom of opinion on matters of confteience^ 
,^^ P^ , f together with the maintenance of the Lutherans 
ijji, in all their immunities, civil and ecclesiastical, 
'"*• till the future decision of a Diet, formed the 
basis of this accommodation, to which Charles 
reluctantly acceded. " 
tss3> From this memorable period, when he re« 
'^^*' ceived the law from those whom he had so 
lately vanquished, we may regard his reign, a9 
chief of the empire, at an end ; though he still 
continued to retain the Imperial title, and M 
exercise its nominal functions, for more than 
three years. Disgusted with power, frustrated 
in all his views, debilitated by diseases, impair, 
ed in the force of his mind, and incapable 
of renewing the contest, Charles hastened to 
quit the scene of his late humiliation ; after 
having invested Ferdinand with ample autho> 
rity to terminate definitively all disputes with 
Si^ of the Protestants. Anxious to repel the invasion 
"•**• made by Henry the Second, King of France, 
on the territOTies of Germany ; and to recover 
the conquests which that prince had recently- 
effected, by reducing to his obedience Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, Charles led his troops to 
the siege of Metz; where, regardless of the ad- 
vanced season of the year, he persisted in bi» 
endeavours for its reduction. But, fortune, 
which had so eminently favored bim in the 



™ Pfcflel, Yot.ii. p.i74 — rjg. Scbaudt, voLvit. P'37J— 404> 
HetHt TOLL p. 398 — Aoa> 
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early part of his life, at Pavia and at Tunis, c! h a P. 
abaDdoned him towards the close of his career. ^_™il_, 
The bravery of the garrison, coromaDded by the tss$t 
celebrated Francis, Duke of Guise, so distin. '"** 
guished in the history of that period, compelled 
him to relinquish his enterprize, and to conduct 
his shattered army back to Flanders. " 

The short remainder of his reign presents '^'^ 
the most instructive and affecting display of 
the vanity of human greatness, which is to be 
found in the annals of mankind. Charles ap- 
peared no more in person, either among his 
German, or his Spanish subjects, so long as he 
continued to retain the administration of afl&irs. 
Immured at Brussels, while he devolved on his *i'^^ 

of C"M"fTi 

ministers all public business, he began to divest 
himself of his power, by resigning to Philip, his 
only son, the kingdom of Naples, and his posses- 
sions in Lombardy. This partial renunciation, 
which involved him in the necessity of abdicating 
all his other dominions, or of coming to a rupture 
with his successor ; impelled him to conclude 
his political career, by the resignation of Spain, 
and his vast acquisitions in the New World, at 
a time of life when the infirmities of age are 
usually unknown, and when the love of ambi- 
tion is generally most predominant '. Previous 
to so extraordinary an act, the King of the 

• Aaiuln de l^nqni*, p.4i3~'4J7' Pf«fiel, roLii. p, 17S— 
179. 
' Sdimidt, Ttl. TiL p. 477—4I3. FfcAl, vol. il. p. 184, iSj* 
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CHAP, Romans, in virtue cff the full powers ddegated 
*™- to him by his brother, convoked a Diet at 
ijjj, Augaburg; in which assembly, afler numerous 
ijj6. and almost insurmountable difficulties, a final 
miiutionof termination was put to the disputes between 
thedif the two religions, which had so long agitated, 
nU^M. ^ ^^'^ '^ desolated the empire. The Lutheran 
princes and states were confirmed in the posses- 
sion (^ all the ecclesiastical lands or property, 
seized on by them since the introduction of the 
reformation ; and every security for the enjoy- 
ment of their civil, as well as religious liberties, 
stipulated at the treaty of Fassan, was strength- 
ened and augmented at Augsburg. But, an 
insuperable limit was, at the same time, op- 
posed to their further encroachments on the 
lands or possessions of the Catholic church, by 
MEcdeMu- the introduction of the famous clause, known 
' under the name of the " Ecclesiastical Reser- 
vation.'* It enacted, that every person, of 
whatever quality, who might in future embrace 
the confession of Augsburg ; if be had heea 
previously possessed of any preferment in the 
Romish church, should forfeit it by that act. 
The Protestants, repeatedly, but vainly, endea- 
voured to remove a barrier, which precluded 
them from overturning the Hierarchy; and from 
gradually alienating, or seizing on all the great 
establishments of the Catholic faith and worship 
thro'out the German empire. Neither Ferdi- 
nand, nor any of his successors, however inclined 
they might be to yield upon many other points, 
could ever be induced or terrified into the 
slightest 
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^ghteA infractioa of this fundamental decia- chap. 
ration. ' . J°^- . 

The reign, followed by the abdication of ijjs. 
Charles the Fifth, offer to the historian and the J^J^ 
philosopbet a croud of reflexions, which neither ti^e Fifth, 
the nature nor the limits of the present work 
perinit us to pursue. No prince of his age 
attractefl so much attention, from his. endow- 
ments of mind and character, as well as. from 
the extent of his dominions. Henry the Eighth 
can support no comparison with him. Even 
Francis the First, his rival, more amiable as a 
maoi and more heroic in the field of battle, was 
far inferior in the virtues of a sovereign. During 
the greater portion of his life, Charles is to be 
r^arded as King .of Spain, rather than as Em- 
peror of Germany ; and in the former capacity, 
he appears more elevated than in the latter. 
Against France, with the two exceptions of his 
I attack upon Provence in 1536, and the unfortu* 
nate siege of Metz in 1 554, he was almost uni- 
formly successful and victorious. In the empire, 
he was over-reacbed by Maurice of Saxony j 
driven from Inspruck with circumstances of per- 
sonal humiliation ; and obliged to renounce his 
projects of every kind, which he had pursued 
with such unwearied pertinacity. In tbe very 
plenitude of bis power, after the victory of 
Muhlberg, which seemed to subject Germany 
to his disposal, he vainly attempted to procure 

V Heini voL i. p.404— 407. Anulei de I'Ein^ii^ p. 4j8— 460. 
Sctinudtt T^^ p-417— 477* Pfefiel, v<^ it. p>iS;i i8&- 
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C H A p, the substitution of his son Philip, in the placv 
i_ ^?^ °^ ^"'^ brother, Ferdinand, as king of tbe Ko- 
tss6. ■ mans ; or even' to associate him in that dignity. 
Before his abdication at Brussels, his Imperial 
authority had already expired : Ferdinand, who 
occupied his place at the memorable Diet of 
Augsburg in 1555, was virtually regarded as 
head of the empire. ** 
situatko) His Situation as emperor, differed notwith- 
mmd (be Standing in many important particulars, from 
Fir«t,»t the position of Charles the Fifth. Destitute of 
tioiL^**^ the vast resources, possessed by so powerful a 
monarch ; unsupported by the forces and trea< 
sures of Spain, Italy, or the Netherlands; pres> 
sed on the eastern frontier by the Ottoman 
forces, who perpetually menaced Austria ; Fen- 
dinand scarcely occupied a higher place in the 
political scale of Germany, than his ancestors, 
Frederic the Third, and Maximilian the First, 
had tilled ; while the difficulties with which he 
- had to struggle, were far greater and more 
numerous. It was indeed true, that in addi- 
tion to the patrimonial inheritance of Austria, 
with the duchies dependant on it, he joined the 
crowns of Hungary and Bohemia, united in his 
own person. But, these dignities imposed se- 
vere obligations, and produced a very inade. 
Sale of quate compensation. Bohemia was agitated and 
B<dieiiua. jjg^yrjjgj |jy j^jjg followers of the celebrated re- 
formers, John Huss, and Jeron^ of Prague ; 



V Schioidtf vol. vii. p.jtij — 373, and p. 4^3—491, PfeOU. vd, 
ii. p. 187. Heni, toL i. p. 4081 409. 
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fvtio, above a century before the appearance of c H A P. 
Luther, had promulgated doctrines of faith, ^ ™' 
deemed so heretical by the council of Con- ijjs. 
stance, as only to be expiated by committing 
their authors to the flames. The people univer- 
sally regarded the crown as elective, though 
Ferdinand had compelled them to declare it 
hereditary; and their allegiance to bis person, 
was very problematical. During the war carried 
on by Charles and Ferdinand, against the Pro- 
testant league, the Bohemians, who had mani- 
fested the strongest attachment to the caiise of 
the reformed princes, were not retained in obe- 
dience without great exertions. 

Hungary stood in a far more unfortunate, as State of 
well as exposed condition ; and instead of aug- ^^^V*^' 
menting the power of its nominal sovereign, 
drained his exchequer in perpetual efforts to 
recover it from the Turkish yoke. After the 
memorable battle of Mobatz in 1526, no Euro- 
pean country, for the space of above a hundred 
and fifty years, was so desolated, and abandoned 
to every calamity. Solyman, the scourge of 
the house of Austria, under pretence of main- 
taining the son of John Zapoli on the Hunga^ 
rian throne, appeared agtun in person, at the 
head of a formidable army, on the banks of the 
Danube. The Austrian gener^ was repulsed Conduct 
with loss and dishonour, before Buda, the ca- "'^^l 
pital : wbile the Turkish emperor, no longer Second, 
restrained by any regard to the laws of justice, 
or to the sanctity of the trust reposed in him 
by the deceased king, who, when dying, had 
I 2 placed 
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CHAP, placed uDder Solyman's protection bis infant 
^in* successor ; took possession of the city, and ba- 
tjji. nished the Queen<dowager, together with her 
SOD, into Transylvania. Treating with indig> 
nity the embassadors of Ferdinand, who de- 
manded for their master the investiture of Hun- 
gary, be proceeded to complete the reduction 
of the kingdom : notwithstanding the united 
exertions of Charles the Fiflh and bis brother, 
the Ottoman troops continued progressively to' 
advance towards the frontiers of the German 
empire. ' 
HvtU The troubles or rather anarchy which ensued, 

■"** proved favorable to the bold and aspiring talents 
of Martinuzzi, Bishop of Waradin ; who go- 
verned the principality of Transylvania, under 
the minority of the young King, Jobn Sigis- 
mund, and who had reduced the Queen-dow- 
Hm nego. ager, his mother, to a state of servitude. After 
""'*'' having long sustained himself by the authority 
of Solyman, Martinuzzi, disgusted at the bar- 
barities exercised by the Turks, or apprehensive 
of the loss of bis own power, opened a negotia- 
tion with Ferdinand ; and prevailed on the 
Queen, in her son's name, formally to surrender 
the Hungarian crown, together with the In- 
signia of the royal dignity, and the province of 
Transylvania itself, to that prince. Two incon- 
siderable duchies in Silesia, which formed a very 

' Stejt Hi*t> d'Hongriei to). L p> %64—304. La Croist ISit. 
OttomineiiToLi. p> 378— 3S01 and p. 384— 39a, and p. 594— jytit 
and p.414— 41S1 and p. 414 — *i6. 
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inadequate compensatiou for such a cession, chap. 
*ere given to John Sigiamund in exchange. ^_J™^ 
Grateful for so distinguished a service, Fer» 
dinand strove to repay it, by heaping honors, 
ecclesiastical and civil, on Martinuzzi j who was * 
made a memher of the sacred college, and en* 
trusted with the almost unhmited conduct of 
afikirs, thro'out the countries which he had thus 
subjected to the house of Austria. But, the tern* 
porary tranquillity, produced by this event, was 
soon followed by greater convulsions. Castaldo, 
who commanded the Spanish forces, sent by 
Charles the Fiflh to the assistance of the King 
of Hungary his brother, having accused the 
Cardinal of carrying -on a treasonable corre- 
spondence with the court of Constantinople, re- 
ceived directions to anticipate its result, by 
causing him to be assassinated. The order was mim 
executed, almost in the presence of the Spanish **""" 
commander, by five genUemen, with circum- 
stances of the most revolting and perfidious 
barbarity. It is difficult to justify Ferdinand 
for authorizing such an act, even if we admit 
in its fullest extent, the truth of the accusation 
brought against Martinuzzi ; and although we 
should allow, that under the existing circum- 
stances, it was dangerous, or might be found 
impracticable, to bring so powerful and ambi- 
tious a subject to a public trial. Solyman, ir- 
- ritated at the proceeding, and detenniaed on 
revenge, asserted anew the cause of the young 
King, John Sigismundj who being recalled 
by the Tran^lvuiians, was conducted by hii 
> I 3 ' mother* 
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CHAP, mother into that country, which became the 
^_™^ theatre of hostilities. He maintained himself 
ij;e. . against the Austrian generals, supported by the 
Tfoubieiof affection of the people ; and the kingdom of 
"■"^''y- Hungary was again desolated by the misfortunes 
incident to a war, in which the two parties 
equally trampled upon all the laws of humanity.' 
IJ57— Under these distressful circumstances, Fer> 
r..'^^^' . dinand succeeded to the Imperial throne. His 
the Ger- Situation, which demanded tiie utmost caution, 
"*f° rendered it necessary to blend firmness, with 

yielding and conciliatory measures. The wars, 
produced by religion, had lefl a distrust the 
most fatal to general union or harmony, among 
all the members of the Germanic system ; and 
it was found difficult, if not impossible, to in* 
duce them to contribute even to the expences, 
necessary for their own preservation as a po- 
litical body. Ferdinand vainly called their 
attention to the alarming state of Hungary, 
and the augmenting danger to be apprehended 
from the progress of the Turkish arms. Neither 
the Catholic, nor the Protestant states, would 
listen to his requisitions ; and after fruitless at- 
tempts, made in repeated Diets, he was there* 
fore necessitated to defend his dominions, with 
the resources arising from his hereditary posses- 
sions*. All his efforts to effect a re-union of 
the tuV/o religions, by adopting those rules of 
faith and discipline, in which the followers of 

• Li Croijc, vol. i. p. 438 — ^441) »wl P* *S*—46<3' Sacy, vd. L 
f. 304—54*. and vol. ii. p. i — jj. 

■ Schmidt, Tolvui. p.49— <Sj. Pfeflel, ToLii. p. 191— 194* 
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both were agreed, proved no less inefTectuat. chap. 
The princes and cities who had embraced the , ^"' ' 
Creed, known by the name of " the Confession jjj,__ 
" of Augsburg," refused either to attend, or »i6j. 
to concur in the deliberations of the council of 
Trent, which, at the Emperor's solicitation, Pius 
the Fourth had again convoked. The papal see Mexiw- 
was equally deaf to his demand, for permitting ^^^ ^ 
Uie Austrian clergy to marry ; notwithstanding 
the cogent and unanswerable reasons, alledged 
by Ferdinand and his ministers, to justify the 
measure, on moral, as well as 00 political prin- 
ciples. It was not till after long negotiation, 
and after many delays, that the court of Rome 
thought proper to relax on another article, 
that of allowing the laity to partake of the 
eommunion in both kinds j a concession indis- 
pensable for retaining the subjects of Ferdinand 
n their subjection to the Catholic church and 
worship. " 

Notwithstanding these mc^fying refusals or Tmtquii. 
disappMntments, relative to measures esteemed ijl^^* 
by the Emperor to be of the highest coose- empire, 
quence to his own greatnesfl, and to the general J?^^^*" 
felicity of the empire } his short reign will ever 
be regarded as a period, marked by the most 
SBSpicioos drcumstances of tranquillity, and dis- 
tioguislied by its wisdom. The amiable cbarac- 
tcr of Ferdinand, hts moderation, bis liberality 
ai sentimeirt on matters of conscience, and hia 

SGlaiddl,taLTffi. p. to— 156. Ffcflid, vol.ii. p.i9(— lyt. 
AaqtlN4tl'Emi«r^p.46a,463- HaM,voLi. p.4it— 4)J- 
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'CHAP, ardent, though useless zeal to extioguiih rell' 
^' gious aniniosity among the Germao princes , 

tjjj and states ; — these virtues were universally 

I563- felt and acknowledged. The momentary in- 
cursions and depredations of Grumbach, a pri- 
vate gentleman who after having assassinated 
the Bishop of Wurtzburg in Franconia, com- 
mitted various excesses in that city; constituted 
the only interruptions of the profound peace, 
which prevailed thro'out the Circles of Germa* 
ny. Ail the hereditary dominions of the house 
of Austria, from the frontiers of Saxony, to the 
shores of the Adriatic, participated in this re- 
pose, with the exception of Hungary; which un- 
happy kingdom continued during many years, 
a prey to the calamities, inseparable from a con- 
tested succession, aggravated by the Turkish 
Tnice par- ferocity. Towards the conclusion of his life, the 
^^^ Emperor condescended to purchase of Solyman 
a truce for eight years, at the annual price of 
thirty thousand Ducats ; and John Sigismund, 
bis competitor for the Hungarian throne, was 
included in the treaty. The vast inequality ctf 
revenues and forces, which existed between the 
Turkish Sultan, and the German Emperor; the 
total indifference expressed by the Diets, re- 
lative to the fate of Hungary; and the ,preca> 
rious, or inadequate contributions granted by 
those assemblies, for the purpose of repelling 
the Turks, who perpetually gained ground (Ns 
the Imperial commanders; — these circum- 
stances form an eloquent Justification of Fer- 
dinand's 
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diaand's conduct, in sitbmitting to terms of so CH A p. 
huiniliating a nature. ' -^^"' 

The unanimity with which the electors of ts6i, 
both feligioDS, ecclesiastical and civil, concurred fs^A- 
in -electing his son Maximilian, to the dignity uu^eiJ^,. 
of King of the Romans, was calculated in some ^^ ^'^ °f 
measure to console the Emperor for his involun- ^^ ' 
tary concessions to the Forte. The ceremony of 
that prince's coronation, which was performed 
at FrancfOrt, with the accustomed solemnities, 
seemed to secure the continuance of the Impe- 
rial title in the family of Austria. His success 
in 80 favourite a measure, induced Ferdinand 
to renew his exertions for restoring unanimity 
on religious subjects, throughout the empire; 
and he redoubled his efforts in the Council of 
Trent, to procure a relaxation on the points, 
which had hitherto impeded this salutary objectl 
In order, by his personal weight and exhorta- 
tions, to facilitate its completion, he removed 
his residence from Vienna to Inspruck ; and 
notwithstanding his augmenting bodily infirmi- 
ties, could not without extreme reluctance, be 
induced to relinquish bis patriotic endeavours, ineffertiai 
Convinced at length that tlie council, far from '""JeivMin 
being animated with any desire of conciliating ^"^ 
the Protestants, or of producing a reform in the **"^ * 
Romish church and court, was only an engine, fa*Sf" 
directed by the Legates, subservient to the papal P™"^ 
intrigues or interests, and incapable of listening """^ 

* Sdunat, Td. viU. p. ;&— 79, »adp,tjt,ij9. Stey, t^H' 
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CHAP, to any enlarged principles of comprehensive to* 
Jt "i- leratioD} he desisted, and even consented to the 
ij6i, dissolution of SO useless an assembly. His con- 
1564- cern at the event, is supposed to have hastened 
H«d<!«Ji. ^^^ attacks of the disease, which soon after- 
wards terminated his life, at sixty years of age. ^ 
1J64. The lustre, as well as the duration of his pre- 
Chamter. jiecessor's reign, together with the temporary 
grandeur of the Imperial dignity, while held by 
Charles the Fifth, sovereign of Spain and of the 
Indies, have thrown the actions of Ferdinand 
into the shade, and obscured their intrinsic 
merit. His endowments of mind, tho' less cal- 
culated to extend the limits of his dominions, 
than the abilities which distinguished his bro- 
ther, were for more adapted to conduce to the 
felicity and repose of his subjects. His judgment 
was sound, and influenced in all its operations by 
a heart replete with humanity. Erasmus, whose 
enlarged and liberal conceptions on every topic 
of tbeolc^cal controversy, are well known from 
his writings, had superintended Ferdinand's 
education, and directed hi» stndies: Cicero, 
with whose philosophical productions he wat 
familiar, had expanded his mind. Zealously at- 
tached, himself, to the Catholic firith, he WM 
neither persecutii^ nor intolerant, in an age 
characterized by religious violence and rwiocmr* 
Firm, and capable of supporting his minist«r8, 
as well as his measures, he was yet free from the 

» Him, «>L i. p. 413, 414. PfcffisI, Tol. ii. p. 199. »«o. An- 
mkt de t^mpirt, p.4*j— 44j- 8cJuiud«i vd.vffi. p.ij7— a67» 
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obstinate inflexibility of Charles. Irieproach- chap. 
able in the walks of private life, he formed a ^_^^Il^ 
model of conjugal fidelity, temperance, and 1J64. 
every domestic virtue. His application to pub- 
lic business, which never intermitted, continued 
undiminished even to the near approach of his 
dissolution. " Assure yourself,'* says Busbe- 
quius, when writing on the subject of the Em- 
peror Ferdinand, " that the sun never shooe 
" upon a bettei- prince than this, nor one who 
** governs more justly." The detail which he 
gives of his Imperial master's private life, and 
uniemitting, as well as conscientious discharge 
of his public duties, cannot be perused without 
emotion. The great act, denominated " the 
" Peace of Religion," which suspended the 
disputes between the Catholic and Protestant 
states of the empire, was eminently due to bis 
unwearied exertions, and was' maintained by 
bis vigor, in defiance of every attack. His love 
of justice and of peace, his tenacious adhe- 
rence to his promises, combined with the'gen- 
tleness of his manners, conspired to render 
him one of the most excellent princes who has 
ever held the Imperial sceptre, and to endear 
bis memory to the Germans. He may be re- 
garded as the founder of the greatness of the 
younger branch of the house of Austria, by 
the permanent acquisition of Hungary and of 
Bohemia } though the former of those king- 
doms was not effectually reduced to the obedi- 
ence of his descendants, by the expulsion of 
the Turks, till towards the termiaation of the 
seven- 
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CHAP, seventeenth century, under his descendant, Leo- 
^'"' pold the First. In no circumstance of his life 
1564. ^^^ Ferdinand more fortunate than in his son 
Maximilian, who in succeeding to his cro\rtis, 
inherited his talents and virtues. ' 
Accemoo, If Europe has ever beheld io modern ages, 
l^terrf '^® throne occupied by a sage and a philoso- 
Maximi' pher, it took place in the person of Maximilian 
^*^*^ the Second. In benevolence and humanity, his 
contemporaries compared him with Titus j while 
in the simplicity of his manners, his renuncia- 
tion o£ pleasure, and severe discharge of every 
moral obligation, we are reminded of Mar- 
cds Antoninus. Formed for peace, he endea-. 
voured to dispense that invaluable possession 
to all bis subjects ; and to allay by his interpo- 
sition or authority, the animosities produced 
from difference of religious belief. Suspected 
of leaning towards the new opinions of the re- 
formation, he yet steadily maintained, both in 
his hereditary dominions, and in the empire, 
(he purity of the Catholic faith ; nor ever per- 
mitted the Protestants to break down the bar- 
riers opposed to their future progress, by his 
predecessors. His mild, beneficent temper, il- 
luminated by reflexion, induced him to regard 
all violence in matters of conscience, as et^ually 
unjust and impolitic. He stands in this parti- 
cular, strikingly opposed to his cousin, Philip 
the Second, King of Spain ; wbtrae bigotted in- 
tolerance produced the revolt of the Nether- 

■ Schmldli ToLviU. p.>6}— 171. PfefiU* vol.ii. p.MCk aoi. 
HtiM^voLi. p. 414. 
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lands, and pursued heresy thro'out Europe, with chap. 
fire and sword. In order to have rendered ^"j * . 
Maximilian one of the most illustrious, as he 1^64. 
indisputably was one of the most amiable prin< 
ces, whom Providence has raised up for the fe- 
licity of mankind, a more active, martial, and 
enterprizing disposition was alone wanting. His 
exposed situation on the Hungarian frontiers^ 
and the perpetual inroads of the Turkish Sul- 
tans during the sixteenth century, along the 
course of the Danube, demanded a sovereign 
possessing military talents, and knowledge <^ 
the art of war. The operation of this defect in 
his character, was however confined to Hun- 
gary } while his virtues dispensed happiness and 
tranquillity over all the other people subjected 
to his government. He was beloved by the 
Austrians, idolized by the Bohemians, and re- 
garded thro'out Germany, by the CathoUct 
and Protestants, as the common parent, no 
less than the protector of his subjects of every 
denomination. * 

The restless ambition and pretensions of John >^64— 
Sigismund, Prince of Transylvania, who having ^^^J^ 
broken the trbce,had invaded Upper Hungary, Sofyaaa. 
necessitated the Emperor, at an early period of 
his reign, to convoke a Diet, in which he de- 
manded supplies of men and money. They were 
granted with an alacrity and celerity little cus- 
tomary in those assemblies ; which resulted not 
more from the apprehensions excited by the 

■ PfeiBU, ytA,u. p. mj, )i6. Sdimidtt toLu. p.386— 39o- 
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CHAP, impending war, than they were due to the ge- 
, "' . neral respect and affection borne towards Maxi- 
1564 — milian, Solyman, notwithstanding his age and 
^^^^' infirmities, appearing again in the field, as the 
ally of his Transylvanian vassal ; at the head of 
a vast aimy, laid si^e to the town of Sigeth 
Capture of hi Lowef Hungary. He expired in the camp, 
AeT\:riti. I'sfore the capture of that city was effected ; 
and the Count de Serini, to whom its de- 
fence bad been entrusted, obtained an immortal 
reputation, by the desperate valor with which he 
long repulsed the assailaatB. Reduced at length 
to the Decessity of dying, or of capitulating with 
An enemy who violated all compacts, he gene- 
rously pre&rred the former alternative ; and 
rushing on the Turks, with the small remains of 
his garrison, periled by the scimitars of the 
Janizaries. The Vizier sent his head to Maxi- 
milian, accompanied with a contemptuous and 
insulting messi^, reproaching him for puailla- 
xiimity or inactivity, in not advancing to the re- 
lief of Serini*. Since the memorable campaign 
flf 1532, when Charles the Fifth had in person 
Oftposed Solyman, Germany had not sent so 
powerful a body of forces to combat the Turks, 
as the army which Maximilian commanded. 
But, the timidity, or the prudence of his gene- 
rals, who were still greatly inferior in numbera 
to the Ottoman army ; together with the recol- 

* Za Croixi Tol.i. p.534— J37. Keffd, yol. U. p. aov— 104. 

Aniulet de rEmpire, p. 465 — 468. Schnudt, voL viii. p. 306 ^31^. 

facy, TcL ii. p. jS-i-ji. 
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lection of the unfortunate battles of Varna and chap. 
of Mohatz, which the Hungarian princes had ^^■ 

fought against those invaders ; induced the ijj^ 

Emperor to remain upon the defensive. Selim »5*7- 
the Second, son and successor of Solyman, ihe"^"^ 
whose views of conquest were directed prin^ withSeiim 
cipaliy against the Venetians, consented soon '^**«"*^ 
after his accession, to renew the truce between 
the two empires, upon terms favourable to the 
house of Austria. The Transylvanian prince, 
who was not included in the treaty, conti- 
nued his hostilities or depredations, during se- - 
veral yeara j but, they were at length termi- 
nated by his renunciation of the title of King 
of Hungary, which article formed the basis of 
an amicable agreement, and restored temporary 
tranquillity to the desolated provinces lying at 
the foot of the Carpathian mountains.' 

The benign influeuce of the qualities and 
virtues, which peculiariy distinguished Mazi- 
mitian, was more sensibly felt in his hereditary 
provinces, where he appeared in his proper and 
natural character, as the paternal legislator of 
his people. The internal repose of the German 
empire suffered a temporaiy interruption, from 
■ the continued atrocities of Grumbach ; an indi- 
vidual whose acts of violence had already ex- 
cited universal indignation under the reign of 
Ferdinand. John Frederic the Second, Duke Aain <rf 
of Saxe Gotha, son to the magnanimous and S^ 
unfortunate Elector of Saxony, deposed by 

• Schnidt, vd.TiiL p.315— 3>*. t»Crout, yoLi. p.j43. 544* 
, »«cy, toLu. p ji— i7. HeiM, toI.L 418, 419. 
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CHAP. Charles the Fifth> afler the battle of Mublberg; 
^l" ' persisted in defiance of the Imperial mandate, 
,564— to afford a retreat and protection to this invader 
Jjfi?- of the public peace. Moved by considerations 
of. compassion and friendship, the Ecnperor 
warned him of bis error, pointed out to him 
its consequences, and exhorted bim to avert 
the inevitable punishment, by delivering up 
Grumbach. But, John Frederic, who, to a con- 
tracted understanding, joined the wildest fana- 
ticism, and the most unlimited credulity, per- 
sisted to grant him an asylum in his palace and 
capita). Maximilian was therefore reluctantly 
necessitated to lay bim under the Ban of the 
empire. Augustus, the reigning Elector of Sax- 
ony, brother and successor of Maurice, so cele- 
brated under Charles the Fifth, who was princi- 
pally charged with its execution, besieged the 
Duke in the city of Gotha. He was reduced to 
surrender; carried prisoner to Vienna; and after 
being exposed to the view of the populace, in a 
state of ignominy as well as degradation, be was 
finally detained in captivity till his death. Grum- 
bach suffered by tbe hand of the executioner, 
together with several of iiis adherents or accom- 
Rcpoteof plices. Some slight disturbances which took 
*'*™^' place in the Electorate of Treves, and in the 
duchy of Mecklenburg, were the only other 
circumstances which invaded tbe profound tran- 
quillity enjoyed by Germany under Maximilian.' 

* Sdunidi) vol. ym, p. 319—318. Hou, wL t, p. 417, 418. 
, iaaakt ^ I'Empin, p. 468, 469. PfeficI, vol ii. p. 108, 30^ 
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Encouraged by so favourable an aspect of c H A p. 
public afl&ire, and yielding to the benignity of ^ ^^ 1^ 
his disposition, he ventured on a step which 156S— • 
places the Buperiority and expansion of his —JillV^ 
mind, in the most conspicuous point of view, grated by 
The stipulations contained in his coronation ?^°™' 
oath, when elected Emperor of Germany, as 
well as the articles constituting the act deno* 
minated *' the Peace of Religion," on which 
alone, the stability and maintenance of the 
Catholic faith depended, fettering him in his 
Imperial capacity, permitted him to make no 
infringement whatever on those points. But, 
as Arch-duke of Austria, he possessed a power 
of relaxing the severity of the taws, which de- 
nied liberty of conscience to his Protestant sub- 
jects. Notwithstanding the remonstrances made Natnreuid 
by'the Spanish embassador, in the name of his 'i™*"'"' 
sovereign, Philip the Second; and in defiance 
of the menaces of Pius the Fifth, a bigotted . 
Dominican monk, who filled the papal chair ; 
Maximilian gave the first voluntary example 
of religious toleration to Europe, by permit- 
ting the nobility and Equestrian order thro'- 
out Austria, to celebrate publickly the ce- 
remonies of their worship, in their castles and 
houses, as well as on their estates. This in- 
dulgence, nevertheless, which was strictly 
limited to the two classes above mentioned, 
neither extended to the people at large, nor 
even included the inhabitants of cities; who 
vunly endeavoured to shake the Emperor's 
TOL. II. K deter- 
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c HiAP. determination on the subject, or to elude his 
^"^ ^ vigilance. ' 

ij68_ In the present century, when the minds of 
JSJ4- men, enlarged and humanized by philosophy, 
on the are become familiar with toleration; and when 
Emperor'* the most bigotted European nations admit some 
"^ ' species of religious freedom ; a permission so 
circumscribed in its operation as that granted 
by Maximilian, may not appear to merit any 
extravagant eulogiums. But, the actions of 
men are not only to be appreciated by the eter- 
nal laws of rectitude and justice : they must be 
in some measure likewise referable to the modes 
of thinking received by their contemporaries, 
and generally adopted by the age. On every 
tide, Maximilian beheld only the most intole- 
rant bigotry. The Spanish Netherlands and 
France were desolated by their respective sove- 
reigns, in order to extinguish heresy, and to 
spread the unity of the Catholic faith. Even 
among the Protestants themselves, the most 
rancorous and sanguinary animosities prevailed, 
to the total subversion of all mutual good offices. 
Servetus was committed to the fiames at Ge- 
neva, by Calvin, for some speculative di^ 
rence of opinion on abstruse points of theology; 
while the Lutherans regarded with horror the 
doctrines inculcated by that reformer, and by 
Zuinglius. Maximilian, in an age of persecu- 

• Sclnnidt, vol.Tui. p> 3»^— 341. Aniudes de VBaifin, p.47^ 
SIt&l» «>l.ii.p.uo. Heiii, v(d.L p.4U. . 
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tioD, declared publickly his repugnance to all c H A P. 
religious violence, and his unalterable opinion, . .^^^ 
that ** to the Supreme Being alone it belonged i^ag — 
** to judge the conscience." Nor did he con- p^I*" 
tent himself with only asserting this principle : oKat and 
his active benevolence impelled him to make ^T??**™* 
every exertion, in order to stop the destructive ^ 



influence of bigotry thro'out other countries. 
Touched with the sufferings and complaints 
of the Flemings, he dispatched his brother, the 
Archduke Charles, to Philip the Second, with 
directions to remonstrate with that prince on 
his violation of their privileges, civil and reli- 
gious } but this wise and humane interposition 
proved wholly ineffectual. He did not conceal 
his detestation of the massacre of St. Barthole- 
mew, for which Rome and Madrid made pubKc 
demonstrations of joy; and when Henry the 
Third, newly become King of France, passed 
through Vienna, tn his Aight from Poland to 
his own country, the Emperor strongly exhort- 
ed htm to commence his reign, by maxims and 
principles of toleration. It would have been 
happy for Henry, and for his people, if he had 
been capable of profiting by the advice. ^ 

Id order to fbim a just estimate of the poli- '574- 
tical power, situation, and resources of theanaiawi<i 
house of Austria, at this period, we must se- tbe hi 
parate the' Imperial dignity, ft 
tary dominions of Maximilian. 
ing some acts of authority, approaching to ab- 

' HatN, wLL p>43i. Hezcnit toLU. p. ua. 
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CHAP, solute power, wbich Charles the Fifth ventured 
^^^^L^ *° exercise, on the defeat and dispersion of the 
IJ74. Protestant states, after the battle of Muhlberg 
in 1546 ; it is incontestable that the real weight 
and consequence of the German emperors were 
reduced under Ferdinand the First, and Maxi- 
milian the Second, to a very low condition. 
Prerogi- Scarcely any revenues or appropriate domains 
^"edw whatsoever were annexed to the Imperial office ; 
theimpe- and whenever it became requisite to levy con- 
^^i' tributions from the Germanic body, for the 
purpose of supporting its prerogatives, or en* 
forcing its claims, the greatest impediments 
were to be previously surmounted, of every 
kind'. Numberless examples and proofs of 
this fact might be adduced, from a review of 
PortrtTof the two last reigns. It was not without rei- 
theempe- terated solicitations, that Ferdinand the First 
""' obtained supplies of men and money, where- 
with to enable htm to defend Hungary, when 
attacked by the Turks; though the empire 
was obviously interested in the preservation of 
a kingdom, which forming a barrier against 
the Ottoman conquests, constituted the bul- 
wark of Gerttiany. Ferdinand complained to 
tiie members of the Diet assembled at Augs- 
burg in 1559,- that the pecuniary supplies 
voted him by that assembly, three years pre- 
ceding, were not even then fully paid. He 
added, that he bad been reduced to the neces- 
sity of disbanding his troops, without discbaig- 

■ Schmidti toI.v. f-S4S—S*9- 
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ing their arrears, from the deBciency in making chap. 
good the money granted him by the states of ^_ ^^ ^" 
the empire; " ij;4. 

Thia evil resulted principally, from the want OwMtrf 
of a fixed and regular standard of assessment. '^■ 
Not only the money was levied with notorious 
partiality and inequality, the free cities contri- 
buting in a much larger proportion than the - 
powerful princes ; but, these latter sovereigns, 
af^er exacting taxes from their subjects, to more 
than double theamountof their respective quo- 
tas, afterwards paid into the Imperial treasury, 
whatever part of the sum they thought proper'. 
Such glaring injustice was practised in this re- faequal 
spect, that in the distribution of the taxes im- ",^J^ 
posed in 1559, in order to raise the amount of numef. 
five hundred thousand Florins of gold, granted 
by the Diet to Ferdinand the First ; the city of 
Nordlingen in Suabia was compelled to pay as 
large a proportion, as the whole Palatinate con- 
tributed, together with the duchy of Neubourg. 
In like manner, the single abbey of Elchingen 
was rated higher than the extensive duchy of 
BruDswic Wolfenbuttle*. The emperors, how- 
ever deeply they regretted, did not venture to 
attempt a leCorm of the grievaoce, which might 
have proved too dangerous an experiment. 
Maximilian the Second, who, from his popu- 
larity, added to the universal affection borne 
him by Catholics and Protestants, found more 
facility than his predecessor had done, in ob- 

* Scbmid^viiLnu.p.fo— 6s. 'nn(I.i>.6a. ^ ttid.p.6i. 
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CHAP, taining pecuniary supplies from the empire ; 

j^^lj yet complained how inadequate were tlie sums 
IJ74. accorded him, for protecting the froiitier pro- 
vinces of Austria and Styria against the Turks. ' 
The misfortune was augmented by another 
circumstance; namely, that these supplies were 
only given for a limited, and usually, for a short 
period : nor was it ever possible to induce the 
Diets to render the contribution permanent and 
perpetual. The encrease of the Imperial au- 
thority formed too great an object of apprehen- 
' Siuggiih- . sion ". Even in matters which seemed to re- 

^^^ spect the Germanic body, more than the head, 

bodf. it was found difficult to rouse that unwieldy 
confederacy, or to induce them to make any 
pecuniary exertions. When it was determined 
on sending an embassy to Francis the Second, 
King of France, in 1559, in order to demand 
restitution of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, recently 
conquered by his predecessor, aa being depen- 
dencies of the empire j the necessary expence, 
though not estimated at more than fifty thou- 
sand Florins, long delayed the departure of the 
embassadors ". It was not possible to exhibit a 
stronger proof of the indifference, with which 
80. considerable a defalcation of territoiy was 
considered by the German princes and states. 
Livonia, till after the middle of the sixteenth 
century^ was considered as forming part of the 
German empire. But, from the want of timely 

' Schmidt, Tol. viii. p. 306, 307. " IWd. viA.v. p. J49. 

" Scarcelf five thoutand pound) ateHing. Schmidt] nl. viii. p. 66 
-^;. Ffeffid* ToLii. p. 194. 
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support or assistance, that important and fertile CHAP, 
province, the granary of the north, containing ^^J ^ l_ ] 
invaluable ports and harbours; ravaged by Ivan ts74. 
Basilowitz the Second, Czar of Muscovy, and 
abandoned by its natural protectors, submitted 
to the crown of Poland. The Emperor Ferdi- 
nand made repeated application to the Diets, 
in favor of the Livonians ; and he actually ob- 
tained in 1561, a supply of two hundred thou* 
sand Florins, which sum was transmitted to 
Riga ; but, so small and ineffectual an aid pro- 
duced no beneficial effect. Livonia was irreco- 
verably lost; and after passing from the Polish 
government, under the dominion of Sweden, 
has been finally swallowed up in the Kussiao 
empire. ' 

Notwithstanding the diminished state of the iWer uA 
Imperial power after the abdication of Charles ?*^'. 
the Fiflh, and the total want of revenue under twpmn. 
which it laboured, many valuable prerogatives 
and claims still remained to its possessor. His 
supremacy, sovereignty, and jurisdiction over 
atl the component members of the empire, 
were unquestioned ; though the practical exer- 
cise was accompanied with restrictions, and 
could. only be put in force against any one 
prince, with the consent and participation of 
the other co-ordinate states. Among the most inveMi- 
kaportant rights of the emperors, must be ac- '""*' 
ooimted the faculty of granting investitures, 
and the disposal of vacant fiefs. The house 



4 tbL wL p. 73— 76. Pfeffel, vol. iL p. >94t ■»<) 
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CHAP, of Austria owed its original permanent great- 
i_, -, '_, neas to this very privilege ; the Emperor Ro- 
JS74. dolpb the First having in virtue of his office, 
invested his own son Albert, with the vacant 
duchies of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and Car- 
niola, which constituted in themBelves a power- 
ful, as well as an extensive sovereignty ". Re- 
versions of fiefs, not yet open, were even con- 
ferred by Frederic the Third, and by Maximi- 
lian the First, from the plenitude of their Im- 
perial authority, without the consent of the 
states of those countries so granted ; and the 
validity of such donations was not called in 
question. ^ 
Honon The Empefor was regarded as the legitimate 

^ diBni- source of all nobility ; and bis right to copfer 
every title without exception, admitted of do 
dispute : even the papal see, which contested 
so many of the Imperial pretensions, acquiesced 
in this claim '. Such a prerogative seemed to 
elevate him far above all other monarchs. Fre> 
deric the Third bad entered into a negotiation 
with Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, in 
1473, the object of which, on the part of the 
latter prince, was to obtain his elevation to the 
rank and title of King; but, a dispute which 
arose between them, prevented its accomplish- 
ment*. We have seen a Corsican revolution- 
ary Despot or Emperw, in our own time, after 
extinguishing the name, title, and existence of 



9 Schmidt, ToLv. F.J39— JJI. * Ibid, p.jji, 534. 
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the German Cffisars, salute as KingSy and com- chap, 
pel to assume that rank, various of the Elec- ^^^_, 
tors or dukes of the Germanic body. Al. ,^^4. 
most all the dukedoms thro'out the German 
empire, as well as those of Savoy, Modena, 
Mantua, Luxemburg, and many others, were 
created by the emperoiB, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries'. Numberless inferior pre- infenor 
rogatives appertained to, and were exerted P"'iviiege». 
by them. The right of imposing duties or 
tolls, of coining money, of granting permis- 
sion to hold markets, exercising justice, and 
exemption flTom ibreign courts of judicature ; 
these, and many more vested in the chief of 
- the empire ". He possessed likewise, in his 
quality of ** defender and protector of the 
** Christian church," an undefined and exten- 
sive supremacy over all ecclesiastical property, 
and over the ecclesiastics themselves '. But, It ccremo- 
W3S in the ceremonial accompanying public acts ■>>*^ 
of state, that the Imperial o£5ce and dignity' 
appeared to be peculiarly pre-eminent, and to 
eclipse all other royalty. In 1562, at the elec- 
tion of Maximilian to the title of King of the 
Romans, the Elector of Brandenburg, as great 
chamberlain, presented him the golden bason 
and napkin : the Elector of Saxony, as master 
of the horse, brought in a silver bushel, filled 
with oats ; and the Elector Palatine, in virtue 
of his office, as . lord steward, went to the 
kitchen, took thence two silver dishes, and 

* Sclumdt. toLt. p. 539. B Had. p.j^o, 541- . 

* IbifL Tol. Ti chap, zlyi, 
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CHAP, served them at the Imperial table. An opinion 
\. ?! IL '^^* ^^^ Emperor was superior in rank to all 
ij„, other monarchs, and that he represented the 
Roman CtBsars, prevailed thro'out Europe: the 
idea, which was nourished by the vanity of the 
German nation, gave rise to the most unlimited 
pretensions, on various occasions. ^ 
Powen cf If the real and solid advantages of this high 
*^^""" office were so small, those which Maximilian 
iungt. derived from his Hungarian title and domi- 
nions, could scarcely be considered as more 
valuable. He possessed in fact only a, very 
limited portion of that extensive kingdom, 
comprising the northern provinces which lye 
below the Carpathian mountains ; bounded to- 
wards Transylvania, by the river Teisse, the 
Tibiscus of the Romans, on whose banks Prince 
Eugene defeated the Turks, early in the last 
century, with such prodigious slaughter *. 
Buda, the capital, together with the southern 
part of Hungary, and all Sctavonia, as well as 
Croatia, belonged to the Ottoman Sultans. 
Sigeth and Giula, two considerable cities which 
had recently fallen into the hands of Selim the 
Second, were retained by him at the truce of 
i566,concluded between Austria and the FcHte.* 
John Sigismund Zapoli, Prince of Traosylra- 
nia, who had so long contested for the sovereign- 
ty of that provioce, dying iu 1571} ^e atates^or 

y Scbmidtv «oLk p. 54s. 

■ BnAeqiuui. Leg. Turc. Epittdc, Log. Batanr. 1633, p. i; 
ud 19. . 
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rather the people* had elected in his place, a c H a P. 
t^obleman of valor, activity, and capacity, by ' _^ 

name Stephen Qathori, who might be considered ^i^^. 
as equally dependant on the German and the 
Turkish emperors. Even the part of Hungary 
which Maximilian retained, perpetually deso- 
lated by the Ottoman incursions, wa^ depopu- 
lated and held by a precarious tenure ". It ap- Vut »- 
pears from the account or report which he pre- ^^^ 
sented to the Diet at Ratisbon, a short time bggar- 
before his decease, that the annual expence in- "**^ 
curred by the garrisons maintained on the Ot- 
. toman frontier, amounted to near one million, 
seven hundred thousand Florins ". His power 
likewise as king, scarcely exceeded the prero- 
gatives eptrusted to the Polish monarchsj while 
on the other hand, the Hungarian Magnates or 
grandees possessed an absolute and almost un- 
limited authority over their vassals, which it was 
dangerous to attack, or even to oppose. The 
people, equally destitute of energy, as of means 
to resist, remained in a state of abject subjec- 
tion, superstition, and ignorance. Even the Natmcf 
vast armies, raised by the joint contributions ** v«^^ 
of the Emperor and empire, notwithstanding 
their apparent strength, manifested in the field 
every symptom of weakness : the officers were 
perpetually employed in preventing, or extin- 
guislung the dissoisions, inevitable among sol- 

* Skcyt v<^iL ^ $f--4o. Scbimdt, raLnii; p. 318. . Bubcq. 
Erutolc, LegU. Turc p. 19 — ai. 

* ^''"iit nnr hnnilrrrt inrt liity tbcwiinil iwnih itwling J*r*'''** t 
toL Tiii. p.3;o. 371, and p. 3S0, 3(1. 
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CHAP, diers of different manners, religions, and m- 
K. ^^ j tions. The Bohenaians and Hungarians, sprung 
IJ74. from Sclavonian origin, treated the Germans 
with contempt, as deficient in bravery ; while 
the quiet and passive valor of the latter troops, 
disdained the impetuous fury by which their 
more barbarous comrades were distinguished, 
as only proper for incursions, inroads, and skir- 
mishes. This want of harmony in the Imperial 
camps, which formed an insurmountable impe- 
diment to the operations of war, gave a great 
advantage to the enemy. "* 
Hereditary It wBS ffom his Bohemian and Austrian do- 
rJM.,°"i. minions, strictly so denominated, that Maximi- 
lUo. Han derived his principal consideration, strength, 

and resources. Even of these last mentioned 
territories, the bequest of Ferdinand the First 
his father, diminished a considerable portion. By 
his last will, arrogating or assuming the right, he 
left to his second son, Ferdinand, the County 
of Tyrol, Alsace, the Brisgaw, and his scatter- 
ed possessions situate in the circle of Swabia. 
To the third, the Archduke Charles, he gave 
the duchies of Styria, Carinthia, and Camiola*. 
These immense defalcations left Maximilian a 
very limited tract of country, and the collateral 
branches were not totally reunited under one 
head, till the reign of the Emperor Leopold, in 
1665, near a century later. After the termina' 
nation of the sixteenth century, we find scarcely 

' Schmidti TaL nL p.J4i— J43> 

* I])id.vcd.riii.p.i;i. HcUt, ToLii.p.s3t — 334. 
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any instance among the Gennans, in wliich in- C H A P. 
dependant fiefs or territories were granted by ' , 

sovereigns, to younger children. The right of ij;4. 
primogeniture, together with the obvious advan- 
tages of kee^iing the succession undivided, pre- 
vented those pernicious proofs of paternal affec- 
tion, and reduced the younger sons to a strict - 
dependance on the chief of the family. The 
kingdom of Bohemia, it must however be re- 
membered, at the period under our review, com- 
prised as dependancies, the provinces of Silesia, 
Moravia, and Lusatia ; the first and the last of 
which have since been dissevered from that 
crown ; the former being united to Prussia, the 
latter to Saxony. In 1574, when Bohemia, with 
these important territorial additions, was joined 
to Upper and Lower Austria, they formed a 
compact and powerful state. Maximilian's au- limited 
thority was not however by any means arbi- ^^^'i^^ 
trary, even among this part of his subjects, nigo. 
The representatives of all the provinces were 
convoked, whenever supplies were wanted; and 
their formal consent to every imposition became 
requisite, before taxes could be levied on the 
people. We find that in 1566, a period of the 
most pressing exigency, when on the arrival of 
Selim the Second in the camp before Sigeth, a 
vigorous and active campaign was expected, 
which demanded instant preparations ; the Em- 
peror could not impose the slightest contribu< 
iioD, tJil he had assembled the States, and ob- 
tfuned their approbation. ' 

' Sdunidtt v1d.TiiLp.jt4. 

In 
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CHAP. Iti the list of the European powers, Maximi- 
^^ ° ^' lian the Second, if divested of the consideratioD 
tjj^, annexed to the Imperial title and prerogatives, 
could scarcely be regarded as occupying the 
third rank. Spain and France were each, far 
superior: Philip the Second alone had at his 
disposal greater resources, than all the other 
combined sovereigns of Europe. Even Eng- 
land and Portugal in i574> enjoyed on many 
occasions, a superior national consequence, 
while they possessed a much more extended 
XncDntt. commerce. The revenues of Bohemia and Aus- 
tria were by no means ample ; and those coun- 
tries, tho* occupying a large geographical space, 
were destitute of a single maritime port. Trieste 
and Fiume, towns situate upon the Adriatic, 
were included in the dominions of Charles, 
Duke of Styria. The mines of Schwatz, in the 
County of Tyrol, produced annually, on an 
average, silver to the amount of near two mil- 
lions of Florins ; but, the expences of working 
tfaem were considerable, and they belonged to 
Ferdinand, the brother of Maximilian. ' 
Stauof The firm adherence of the Austrian princes 
2^^^ to the Catholic religion, and to the Romish see, 
liaMkfc prevented the doctrines or followers of Luther, 
from ever attaining beyond a very limited point 
empower, in the territories subject to their con- 
troul ; but, the united authority. Imperial and 
ISpal, could not contain the clergy within Ijie 
bounds of ceHbacy. AH the letters of Ferdi- 
nand the First, addressed to Pius the Fourth, - 

attest 
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attest in the strongest terms the impracticability chap. 
of restraining priests, and even monks, from ^ f ™ ^ ^ 
marrying, or from living in avowed commerce 1J74. 
with concubines. Hence arose the pressing, 
tho' ineffectual entreaties of that prince, to the 
Pope, to permit the clergy to contract mar- " 
riages. Tbo' the pontiffs would never relax on 
this point, it became nevertheless, indispensable 
to connive at the unions so formed, and to aI-~ 
low them to be considered as legitimate ; since 
otherwise, the people in many districts, must 
have been totally deprived df ecclesiastics, to 
officiate in the Catholic churches ". By an in- 
quest taken of the convents in Austria, Styria, 
Carinthia, and Carniola, in 1563, it appeared 
that in one hundred and twenty-two monas- 
teries, containing four hundred and thirty-six 
monks, and one hundred and sixfy<«ight nuns ; 
there existed no less a proportion than one 
hundred and ninety-nine concubines, fifty-five 
married women, and four hundred and forty- 
three children. ' 

This evil, resulting from the genius and pro- State of 
hibitions of the Catholic religion, or perhaps '"**^ 
more properly to speak, from the policy of the 
Romish pontiffl, was in some measure connect- 
ed with another defect by which Austria and 
B(Aemia were characterised ; the want of pro- 
per seminaries of educatioa for youth. Uni> 
vereities, it is true, were established at Brague, 
and at Vienna : but, so deficient were they in 

* Sdunidt, vol. vSL cha; 
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CHAP, professors of learning or of merit, that the no- 
s—^ ^ ..- r hility became reduced to the necessity of scnd- 
1574. ing their children to other places of instruction. 
The university of,Wittemberg in Saxony, under 
the auspices of Luther and his followers, had 
risen to a high degree of celebrity ; and not- 
withstanding the . injunctions issued by the 
Austrian government, with a view to prevent 
any of their subjects from repairing thither, 
that city was generally preferred to every other 
in Germany. Neither the fine arts, nor the 
sciences, had made any great progress in the 
hereditary dominions of the house of Austria, 
at this period. Even the German language, pe- 
culiarly as spoken at Vienna, was rude, unhar- 
monious, and little cultivated by men of leU 
ters. The elegant epistles of the Baron de 
Busbeck, commonly called Busbequius, which 
contain so much information on the Turkish 
court, capital, and manners, were written not 
in German, but in Latin. He was the embas- 
sador of Ferdinand the First, to Sultan Soly- 
man the Second; as he was at a subsequent 
period of his life, the minister of the Emperor 
Rodolph the Second, to Henry the Third, King 
of France. His letters or dispatches during 
both these diplomatic missions, whether consi- 
dered as political, historical, or literary compo- 
Bitions, are models of good sense and talent. 
They contain an infinity of curious matter, 
anecdotes, reflexions, and details of the most 
instructive nature. Busbequius, who was by 
birth a Fleming, died in France, as be was on 

his 
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}m return to Vieona, id 1592, at the age of c H & P, 
seventy. We cannot sufficiently regret that ^^^ 
Germany at that period, should have produced i^,^. 
so few (Den who can challenge any comparison 
with Busbequios. ' 

Vienna began to be considered under Ferdi- 
nand the First, and Maximilian the Second, as 
the ordinary residence or capital of the Ger- 
man emperors; though they frequently trans- 
ferred their court to Prague, in order to conci- 
liate the affections of their Bohemian subjecfa, 
or .to inspect personally the -condition of that 
kingdom. Ferdinand procured from the States, 
convoked in 1547, a declaration that the crown 
was hereditary, and not elective. Perhaps, the Tadmciny 
most glorious testimony to the virtues of a so- ^^"* 
vereign, as well as to the felicity of a people un- bMudon, 
der a wise and vigilant administration, contained. ?^»^^ 
in history, is the attestation' given by the embas- dwn'wdT 
sadors of Bohemia, to the Polish nation, in fa- >>«nefi> 
vour of Maximilian the Second, when he became 
a candidate for the crown of Poland, afler the 
4ightofHenryofValoisin'i574 from Cracow. It 
ought to be engraven over the thrones of princes, 
as the highest excitement to similar exertions 
of beneficence, and as the greatest recompence 
in the power of man to bestow on virtue. In 
perusing the expressions of the affectionate 
gratitude of the Bohemians, we are penetrated 
with respect and pleasure; while we seem to 
behold a legislator, such as Pythagoras, or Solon, 

i IKct.ait.Td.ii. ArbBiMbe^ 
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(< J, ji p. are depictured bj antiquity, occupied only in 
xin. dispensing happineBs, extinguisbiag diicordt 

""^7^7^ and reviving the primitive simplicity of the 
early ages of the world ^. It excites a melan- 
choly regret, to reflect that the reign of so ex> 
cellent a sovereign as Maximilian, was limited 
to the transitory period of twelve years ; while 
Philip the Second, the scourge of his own sub- 
jects and of Europe, occupied the throne, dur- 
ing more than forty. The Romans might with 
equal reason have lamented, that the tyranny of 
Tiberius lasted above twenty ^ears, when th« 
benign administration of Titus scarcely exceed* 
ed as many.mcmths. 

* Schmidt, Tot. vuL IX i>^ 389- 
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CHAP. XIV. 
THE G«RMAN EMPIRE. 

Viem ijf the German empire. — History of Saxom/y Jrem 
tie commauxmera t^the sixteenth century, to the year 
1574. — Dominions, revemta, and Jitrces of the Saxon 
ElectorSi at that period. — Progress of Letters. — State t^ 
' the Electorate of Brandenburg.~--Oradual andprogret- 
«ive Eleoation vf the Pruanau mouarcl^, — History o^ 
tie Palatinate. — CidtixxaUm ijf letters by the Eleetars 
Paietine. — Sameyofthe Gervum empire in the tut- 
leenth century. — Bavaria. — Cleves. — Brunswici, — 
]l£ecilenimrg. — Hesse. — Wirtemberg. ~~ Number, and 
state ^ the fiee Imperial cities. — General review ^ 
Gervu^ in 1574. — Introduction of hnowledge,— 
CAaraeteristic virtues and vices of the Germans.^ 
Troops. — Landsquenets. — Arms. — Taxes. — Manners. 
~~Camrneree. — State qf tie Hatueatic league. — Effects 
of the rdigious ej^reeseenee, caused by the r^brmation 
of Luther.— Lettm.—JrtM. — Hamfaetures, ^ Jit- 



THE Germanic body, at the period of which c B a p. 
we are treating^ had already in a great . J^J \ . 
measare assumed the political form, which it ocneni 
cmtiaued to retain down to the commencement ^J^ 
€£ the present century. Durkig more than fouf nuiie 
hundred years, the electors, seven in number, 'f^y> '^ 
had anofated and axerdsed the undisputed tcmh m*. 
right of choosing the emperors ; an exclusive tucy. 
L a preten- 
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CHAP, pretension which had been sanctioned by the 
^^ ^'^;_^ famoua Constitution of Charles the Fourth, 
published in 1356, known in history by the 
name of ** the Golden Bull." Every preroga- 
tive of royalty was annexed to the Electoral 
dignity ; and they preceded^ if not in power 
and extent of dominion, at least in rank and 
eminence, all the other princes of the empire'. 
Three were ecclesiastical and elective ; -namely, 
the Archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, and Treves. 
The vote of the King of Bohemia in the Elec* 
toral college, was exercised by the family of 
Anstria, as occupying the throne of that coun< 
try : the remaining Electors were those of 
Saxony, Brandenburg, and the Palatine of the 
Rhine. 
1500— The history of Saxony, during the greater 
Swot/.' part of the sixteenth century, becomes so much 
blended with the reign ofChartes the Fifth, and 
his two successors, Ferdinand and Maximilian, 
as to be inseparable from them in all its great 
Ff*deric features. Frederic, jusUy sumamed the Wise, 
r«W1m. ^Ijjj reigned over Saxony from the year 1500, 
declined, as contemporary historians assert^ tlie 
acceptance of the Imperial crown, offered him 
by his colleagues, after the death of Maximilian 
the First. He had seen, during the reigns of 
that Emperor, and his father Frederic tj»e Third, 
how little consequence or power so eminent a 
dignity conferred, unless supported by ample 
patrimonial revenues; and how many expensive, 
or painful duties the office imposed. Conscious 

* Halt, ml. ii. p. jOt^i. 

how 
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how unequal were bis own limited dominioDS, c h a p.. 
to the pressure of so vast a weight, he there- _"^ j^ 
fore exhorted the other Electors to make i5oa-a 
choice of the young King of Spain, Charles 's*S' 
of Austria } who as possessor of such ample 
territories in Germany, the Low Countries, and 
Italy, could becomingly sustain the majesty of . 
the first office in the Christian world \ The 
memorable example of Charles the Seventh of 
Bavaria, in the last century, who was raised by 
the intrigues of the French cabinet in 1741, to 
the same eminence, and who bec»me the vic- 
tim of his own ambition i may enable us fully to 
appreciate as well as to admire the wisdom of 
Fxefieric, in disdaining and rejecting the Impe- 
rial sceptre. Under bis protection, towards the 
termination of his life, Luthei" first ventured to 
promulgate those religious doctrines, which 
produced so rapid and surprizing a revolution 
thro'out Europe. This protection appears, ne- 
vertheless, to have originated more in the Elec- 
tor's opinion of Luther's capacity and utility, 
considered in the capacity of a theological pro- 
fessor in the university of Wittemberg, which li*- 
terary seminary be had recently founded ; than 
from any thorough conviction, or zealous ad- 
herence to the tenets of the Reformation'. 
Frederic dying in 1525, his brother John, who 
succeeded him, embraced openly the Protestant 
&ith; of his attachment to which he gave the 

^ PTelHf^aLii, p.118. Schmidti vol vi. p,t9»->-i^. tl*u«» 
■ SshmUt, Vol Tu p iji — %3t, 
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CHAP, befit pr<yoft by presenting in his own name, saA 
^ y i'_, in that of many other German princes, the cele- 
js*s— hrated exposition, distinguished by the title of 
>54fc « the Confession of Augsbui^" It was re- 
ceived by Charles the Fiftbi during the Diet 
convoked in 1530, at that city. ** 
jolin tn. The unfortunate John Frederic, who by his 
^'^ iktber's decease became soon afterwards Elec" 
tor of Saxony, from the period of his accession, 
was regarded as the bead of the Protestant in- 
terest in the German empire. His religious zeai 
induced him to join the *' League of SmiUcald/' 
fbrmed for the protection of the reformed re- 
ligion, to which act be fell a sacrifice. Aban- 
doned by his associates, betrayed by his minisJ 
ters, attacked by his own relations, and selected 
ibr an exemplary chastisement by Charles the 
Fifth, whom he had individually irritated and 
offended ; lie was finally vanquished at the battle 
of Muhlberg, fought on the banks of the Elbe. 
TriMfcr TTie Emperor, abusing the rights of war, in the 
tlj'd?'"' PC**" ^^ ''*''*" Frederic, as he had done at an 
nitr to earlier period of his life, after the victory of Pa- 
"™^' via, by the terms which he imposed on Franci» 
the First, while a prisoner at Madrid ; and exer- 
cising the Imperial prerogative, in violation of 
his oath, to purposes of oppression j degraded 
the captive prince, by despoiling him of his 
Electoral voice and dignity, while he was de- 
prived of almost all his hereditary dortiinitnis. 
These titles and territories Charles conferred on 

« L'Art d« V«rif. T«l.iiL p. ^»j. 

Maurice 
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XTaurice of Sixoojr, head of a ymmga branch chap. 
of the Electoral line i who tho* hiwsetf a Pro- . ^Y'^ 
testant, had DevertMnBiattacfied himself to the ij*5 — 
bouse of Auitfia, and carried arms against the '^^* 
chief c^ bla own family. The citj of Gotha, to< 
gether with a small part of Tharingta, consti— 
toted the portion reserved for the unhappy John 
Frederic, who was likewise detained a pritooor 
hy the Emperor. la so humiliating a ntuatioOi 
be betrayed the most unshaken magnanimity, 
and the most ze^us adherence to the Prates- 
taot rdigioa, for the defence of which he had 
sacrificed every inferior consideration. It is cu- 
rioot to reflect that his deBcendants stilt retain, 
after more than two hundred and sixty years, 
the diminisihed possessions allotted tbem by the 
rigor of Charles the Fifth. * 

Acting by virtue of his Impedd authority, in 15411^ 
the Diet assetnUed at Augsbcrg, during the fol- '"*■ 
lowing yearj the Emperor proceeded pubUckly Jj^^^ 
to perfbrm the investiture of Maurice, who took ncc 
pesseasion of the dominions and Electoral title 
iA' his deposed relation. Charles did not, bow- 
ever, experience &om him either the gratitu^ 
or the mfonission, oref which he seemed to have 
■oi|iiirod a right, in consequence <^ so maoy 
benefits. Maurice, incensed at the Emperor's 
detentioa of bis ftther-in-law, Philip, I.a»d- 
«rBv« of Heme, the associate in arms of John 
¥k«deric ; and stung by the reproaches of his 
countrymen, who accused him of haying sacri- 
ficed his bMior, ■• kM than his r^^ion, to the 

. ■ PfeAbvoLii. p.i(7 — 17a. VAh<ni.l. f, s*S — ^l^*- 

I. 4 grati- 
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c H A F. gratification of his adabition, determined to re^ 

^ ^' . deem his character. After having nearly cap^ 

ij48~ tured the Emperor himself at Inspruck, and 

'"3- reduced him to fly with precipitation from that 

city, the nev Elector concluded at Passau, an 

accommodation with Ferdinand, King of l^e 

Romans ; by the articles of which treaty, the lat^ 

regulations, civil and ecclesiastical, solemnly 

published by Charles the ilftli, were rescinded 

and annulled. Liberty of conscience in Uie 

most extended degree, was granted to the Pro^ 

testants thro'oot the empire, while the Land* 

grave at the same time obtained his freedom. 

Maurice did not long survive a transaction ' 
which covered him with so much personal 
glory, and which had rendered him the success- 
ful defender 'of the Germanic rights, civil as 
well as religious, nearly extinguished under the 
Dctth of despotism' of the Imperial power. He perished 
**™*** at the early age of thirty-two, in the batfle of 
Sievershausen, gained over Albert, Margrave of 
Brandenburg, a prince who had desolated Ger> 
many by his ravages and depredations '. His pre- 
mature death, which took place during the mo- 
ment of victory, in the very act of expelling the 
enemy and invader of the repose of his coun- 
try } when added to bis talents, his valof^ and 
successful attainment of the objects, oi his am- 
bition; —this combination of qualities and pir- 
cumatances, have rendered him peculiarly illus- 

' PfcfiiiTd.ii. i>.i74— 179' IWw,«LL p. 3»--404. A* 
mIm de I'Satpnct f- 441— 456' 
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trioos in the German annals of the sixteenth chap. 
«entury. As he left no male issue, his brother, '^V. 
Augustus, succeeded to the Electoral title and Vsn— 
dominions, notwittistandins the fruitless recia- ^s74- 
mations of the deposed John Frederic, who vain- gf^^ 
ly attempted to recover his forfeited patrimony; *»• 
Augustus, supported by the friendsbip of Fer- 
dinand, King of the Romans, maintained him- 
self in his new possession ; received the inves- 
titure of Saxony from Maximilian the Secoud-; 
and transmitted those acquisitions to bis poste> 
rity, by whom, notwithstanding the awful con- 
vulsions which have recently agitated Germany, 
they are still enjoyed at the present time '. Des- 
titute of the shining and active qualifications of 
his predecessor, Augustus claims nevertheless 
high esteem as a sovereign. Warmly attached 
to the purity of the Lutheran doctrines, . he ar- 
dently exerted himself to prevent, or to sup- 
press the differences of religious opinion among 
the Protestants, which unfortunately began to 
manifest themselves, and to divide the party. 
Magnificent in his court, but ceconomical in 
his distribution of the pubhc treasure, he excited 
equal affection and respect thro'out the empire. 
Augustus continued to reign in 1574. " 

The dominions subject to the Electors of 5«i, tsj4. 
coy at the period under our review, were not so J^^'™''""* 
extensive as at presenti the Marquisate of Lusa- Ei«t^iof 
Ua, a fief of the Bohemian crown, having been ^**°"^* 

«L'Art<leVerif.™i.iii.p.4i?. »«!«, toI. U. p. „, 
* L'Ait dt Verif. «l.ai. p.,,7. pfcsa, «!.«. p.3o!. 

ceded 
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CHAP, ceded bj Uie Emperor Ferdinand tb« Seconcf in 
^y^' . 1635, to John George the First, at the treaty of 
JJ74. Prague'. The territories possessed by l^Vederic 
the Wise, and the antient Electoral house, only 
comprehended the part of Saxony denominated 
" the Electoral Circle ;"*t^ether with a portion 
of Thuringia, of which Wittemberg then formed 
the capita, and the ducal residence. The Mar- 
graviate of Misnia, which had been dissercred, 
became re-united by the eleration of Maurice, 
to whom the province antecedently belonged. 
Dresden, situate in this division of Saxony, be* 
gan to be r^arded as the metropolis of the 
electorate under Augustus, towards the cott" 
duaioa of the sixteeaih century ; and its happy 
position on the Elbe, in a fertile country, soon 
coDtribttted to its augmentation and etnbellith- 
mcnt". The Electorate of Saxony might be 
esteemed the most favored part of the German 
emjHrc, in soil, productions, and population ; 
watered thro'out its ^ole extent by the Elbe, 
MiUury and iboubding in natural advantages. John 
^**' Frederic, during the progre» of the waT which 
terminated so fatally for his family, evinced 
the rcBouroeB of which be was possessed. His 
troops did not fall short of twenty-six thou- 
sand i a prodigious body of forces at that period 
sf time : when defeated at Muhlbei^, he had 
fifteen thousand Dative Saxons vutder his imme- 
R«Ttt>uH. diate ccffiamand *. His revenues, which were very 

1 TttBH, ToLiL p. 330. 

k Uamt tdLU. p. xs*. Scknidt, n^ ri, p. 191, tM f. 314; 
andvoLvu. p-s39* >4<^ «dp.*<d» 16}., «ndihf7«r Bff- 
I Heffy. *oUu. p. 169. 
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smple, became augmented und<er Maurice uid c u A p. 
Augustus. Tbe silver miaes of Schneeberg ^uv. 
in Misnia, proved the most profitable of an;f ^^j^, 
JD Germany. In the year 1477, near a century 
earlier than the time under our survey, Albert, 
Duke of Saxony, was publickiy served at din* 
ner, on a blo^ of silver, at Schneeberg, of so 
prodigious a size, that from it vere extracted 
four hundred quintals of that metal". This 
species of barbarous splendor, more Mexican 
than European, reminds us of Montezuma or 
Atabalipa. The produce of the Saxon mines in 
,the sixteenth century, continued to be still very 
large, and fbrmed a considerable article of the 
public revenue. 

No university in the empire enjt^ed so high trnivcni- 
a reputation, or attracted to it so great a num- '^^ 
ber of students as Wittemberg. The celebrity 
of Luther, and the emanclpatiott which he had 
introduced in many branches of letters, as veil i^«i*> 
as in religion, conduced to give it an advantage ' 
over the Catholic seminaries of education. Lik Lmtier. 
ther himself, after having acted so distinguished 
a part on the theatre of the world, and dimin- 
ished the papal influence tbro'out a vast part of 
Europe; was fortunately removed by death from ' 
being a witness to the subversion of the family 
under whom he had propagated his doctrines, 
from whom he had always derived security 
and protection. He «Tpired at Isleben, in the 
County of Mansfeldt, the place of his nativity j 
and his body was interred at Wittemberg, with 

; SAtsiA, toLt. p-iij. 
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CHAP, extraordinary sojemoity. Charles the FifUi, 
^ ^Jj _^ after bis victory at Muhlberg, haviog^ visited 
IJ74. the church id which were deposited Luther's , 
ashes, was exhorted by some of his attendants, 
to order the tomb to be broken open. Philip 
the Second, his son, would assuredly have fol- 
lowed the advice, and haVe caused the reform- 
er's bones to be treated with every species of 
indignity. But success had not sufBciently cor- 
rupted Charles's natural character and disposi- 
tion, to render him capable of listening to the 
suggestion. " It is with the living, and not 
** with the dead," said he, " that I wage war : 
" let him repose in peace ; he has' already met 
*' his judge"." The magnanimous moderation 
of this conduct, in an age when the sanctity of 
the Sepulchre afforded- no asylum from bigotry 
and animosity, excite surprize; and may justify 
the opinion, tliat Chailes, however necessitated 
from his situation to oppose the progress of 
Lutheranism, did not altogether condemn the 
principles of the reformer himself.. 



burg, in respectable a place down to the year i So6, among 
the Ml- the great powers of Europe, was only in its in- 
tury. fancy during the sixteenth century; aodio tha 

° Schmidt) vol, vii. p. tfi. 
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contracted territories of the Margraves of Bran. chap. 
denbiirg,it seemed not easy to foresee the future . ^"^' 
elevation of that family. Frederic of Hohen- i4ij_ 
zoUero, Burgrave, or Governor of Nuremburg *i7i. 
in Francooia, having purchased the Marquisate 
from the Emperor Sigismund, of the house of 
Luxembourg, for the sum of four hundred-thou- 
sand Ducats, about the year 1415 ; transmitted it, 
together with the Electoral dignity, to his de- ' 
scendants'. Joachim the First, who died in 1535, Eiecton. 
a prince of activity and merit, zealously attached 
to the Catholic church, manifested an anxiety 
for its maintenance thro'out his dominions. But, 
under his son and successor, Joachim the Se- 
cond, the Lutheran religion became adopted 
thro'out the Electorate. This change in his faith, 
does not however appear to have inSuenced his 
political conduct, as he remained unshaken in 
.bis adherence to the Emperor Charles the Fiflh, 
during the troubles occasioned by the " League 
of Smalcald," and refused to enter into the 
confederacy of Protestant princes } though after 
the conclusion of the war, be exerted every 
effort, in conjunction with l^faurice, the new 
Elector of Saxony, to procure the enlargement 
of the Landgrave of Hesse. Previous to his 
decease, he obtained in 1569, from Sigismund 
Augustus, King of Poland, last sovereign of the 
Dynasty of Jagellon, the right of succession to 
the dominions of Albert Frederic of Brandeo-. 
burg, Duke of Prussia, on the contingent event 
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c a A P. ef that prince*a death without iasue '. Joachim 

.^^\ f the Second, a lover of the arts, pacific, mode* 
i4,j_ rate, and an tnemy to persecution, was sue- 
'sjt. ceeded in 1571, by John George hia son. 
IJT4- The part of Germanj, subject to the Electors 

Temttrit*. ^jf Brandenburg at this period, in itself neither 
extensive, fertile, nor commercial, was limited 
to the sterile tract of conntry, denominated ** the 
eld, middle, and new March." Even the latter 
of these small districts bad been dismembered 
from the others, in consequence of the rig^t 
exercised by sovereign princes in that age, of 
bequeathing a portion of their dominions to 
their younger sons j and only became re-united 
by John Geo^, soon afler his accession, at 
the death of his uncle without male issue*. 
The 8(»1 was in general sandy and barren, the 
populalioa thin, and the state of industry lan- 
guid. Sbtcttin, and the mouths of the Odor, toge- 
ther with the tract of coast extending along the 
southern shore of the Baltic, almost to the banks 
of the Vistula, belonged to the Dukes of Pome- 
rania } the Margraves of Brandenburg not pos- 
sessing any territories which coined on that sea. 
Th«r possessions were among the least favored 
by nature, of any m the German empire; nor 
did Beilin, which place was abeady becone the 
oqutal, contain any object of onriosity or c£ 
Ltttm- magnificence. The sciences, which penetrated 
slowly, were Ut^ cultivated, notwithstanding- 

' Sclunidti Tot, vii. p. 311 add jjt, L'Art de Terif. vol. iiL 
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the fouDdatioD of a university at Frankfort on c H A b, 
the Odor, by Joachim tlie first, as early as 1506 '. ^^' 
His son, when he embraced the Reformation of V/jiT* 
Luther, obtained some augmentation of power 
and territory, by the seizure and secularizatiim fonnation 
of all the bishopricks in his dominions ; among ^"'^ >*«' 
vhich, those of Brandenburg, Havelburg, and rf^'^ 
Lebus, conitituted the chief : but it was not till PrvwUn 
the seventeenth century, that the grandeur of """""^^ 
his descendants began to manifest itdel£ Their 
. progress has been one of the most c*pid and ex- 
traordinary, recorded io modern annals. John 
Sigismund, afler the extinction of the Dukea of 
Cleves, which took place in 1609, seized on a 
portion of their ample inheritance* comprehend- 
ing the duchy of Cleves property so denomi- 
nated, together with the Counties of La Mark 
and Ravenq>erg, which were ultimatdy ad- 
Judged to» and retained by his family '. In 1618, 
he succeeded to the extensive duchy of Prussia, 
become vacant by the demise of Albert Fre- 
deric, his father-in-law- . This important ac- Acqoui. 
quiaitioa, by giving him a line of coast, bar- J"^ 
boura, and rivers, extending from tl»e bordm ^"^ 
iof CourUnd. nearly to the mouth of the Vistula^ 
readctfed him one o( the most powerful princes 
of the North. But, the local intervention o£ 
Polish Prossia between hi$ Electoral and bis 
ducal dominions, thus completely sepivalinf 

■ V Art de Varif . TDl.iiL p-jii). » Idem, Ibid. 
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CHAP, them from each other, left the Margraves of 
^^^ Brandenburg open to perpetual attack, both 
IS74. ffom Sweden and from Poland; either of which 
powers possessed the facility of invading and 
overrunning almost at their pleasure, the iso- 
Fredmc Jated duchy of Prussia. The treaty of West- 
^^"""^ phalia in ■ 1648, conferred on Frederic Wil- 
liam, commonly denominated in history the 
" Great Elector," the eventual succession to 
the archbishoprick of Magdeburg; while it gave 
)iini the actual possession of the bishopricks 
of Halberstadt, Minden, and Camin, together 
with the province of Eastern Pomerania". In 
1657 he liberated his duchy of Prussia, from its 
feudal vassalage to the' Republic of Poland ; and 
before his decease he obtained from the Emperoi* 
Leopold the First, the little Circle of Schwibus.' 
tndttk Frederic the First, his successor, procured 
Ou Fiiit. from the Imperii^ court, in the year 1 700, his ' 
elevation to the royal dignity, together with the 
prerogatives annexed to a crowned bead, by the- 
title of Xi'n^ of Prussia ; a title which was suc- 
cessively recognized by all the European powers. 
This act, though it probably originated as much 
in personal vanity, as from profound ambi- 
tion, yet has aided in no small degree by its 
consequences, the other causes of the greatness 
of the fiimily of Brandenburg'. The County of 
Tecklenburg, and subsequently, the principality 
of Neuchatel in Switzerland, devolved to the 

■ Aiuale* de l*EiBtilR> |w J4i< Ffc&If ToL ii. p. 357. 
J L'Ait de Vetif. voLSi. p. jji, $3%. 
• FfefiU. voLii. p.4*J> 4M. 
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new monarch in 1707, as composing part of c h ap. 
the patrimony of William the Third, King of ^ _ ^^ ]^ 
England, and Prince of Orange*. His son, 1J74. 
Frtderic William the First, added the Diichy of ?«^ 
Upper Guelderland to his dominions, at the the Fim. 
peace of Utrecht in 1714. By virtue of the 
trieaty of Stockholm, concluded in 1720, he 
retained Stettin, which he had conquered from 
the crown of Sweden ; together with the divi- 
sion of Swedish. Pomerania comprised between 
. the rivers Oder and Pene, previohsly gained 
from Charles the TwelAh''. In 1731, the prin< 
cipality of Moeurs, the County of Lingen, and se- 
veral other lordships situate in the Austrian Bra- 
bant, were adjudged to him, in right of his de- 
scent from Frederic Henry, Prince of Orange. * 

But, all preceding acquisitions were obscured Frederic 
in the magnitude of those, made by Frederic ''*°'*^' 
the Second, surnamed the Great. The exten- 
sive and fertile province of Silesia, with the ex- 
ception o£ two small districts, Troppau and Ja- 
gerndorf ; together with the county of Glatz, 
forming a part of the kingdom of Bohemia; were 
reduced to his obedience in 1741, and secured 
by a peace made with Austria, in the following 
year". In 1744, on the decease of Charles, last 
prince of East Friesland, his troops took posses- 
sion of that country without molestation, by vir- 
tue of a donation made to his family in 1 694, from 
the Emperor Leopold ". The partition of Poland 
in 1772, by rendering him master of the rich and 

•L'Ait deVerif-TOUiiJ. p.533- * Idem, jbid. ' Ibid.p.jj4. 
*B>td. P.J3J. 'Ibid. f.,si$. 
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CHAP, extensive tract of country lying on both sides of 
^ ^J- ^ the Vistula, from the gatea of Bantzic, to tiie 
IJJ4. wails of Thorn, together with the bishoprick of 
Ermcland t enabled him to effect the invaluable 
object, of joining his Electoral dominions to the 
duchy of Prussia; thus forming an uninterrupt- 
ed line along the southern shore of the Baltic, 
from the frontiers of Samogitia, quite to those 
Frederic of Mccklenburg and Swedish Pomerania. Under 
theSecond. ^^^ rergn of Frederic WiltiaiB the Second, the 
two Franconian Mai^aviatesof Bareidiand An- 
spach, which had been separated from the Mar- 
quisate of Brandenburg for ne&r two centuries, 
were again united to it, by the voluntary cession 
or abdication of the reigning prince. A second 
partition of the unfortunate Republic of Fdand, 
if possible, more iniquitous and more subversive 
of all justice than the first had been; augmented 
Frederic William's dominions by the addition 
of Dantzic, Thorn, and the rich provinces of 
Posnania and Cujavia. Warsaw itself, together 
with a great surrounding territory, became lastly 
'Rcfleiioiu swallowed up in the Prussian monarchy. So 
™^ uninterrupted a series of acquisitions, made 
during a period, when the powers of Europe 
were constantly occupied in endeavours to pre- 
vent any state from acquiring a political pre- 
ponderance, or from greatly enlarging its pos- 
sessions at the expence of its neighbours ; may 
be esteemed not one of tbe least singular events, 
by which modern times have been distinguished. 
From this point of elevation, we have reoently 
beheld Prussia crushed, dfeiaembered, and re- 
duced 
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duced by Bonaparte* in the course of a single chap. 
campaign, to a state of depression and vassalage ^^^ ^'^ 
not leas wonderful than her preceding greatness; tj74. 
holdiag out to mankind one of the most awful^ 
as well as impressive lessons, vhich Providence 
has exhibited to the nations of the world, since 
the fatal era of the French revolution. 



The Electors Palatine of the Biiine might ^*so^ 
be justly regarded, during the whole course of stue*^* 
the sixteenth century, as more powerful princes ^ i^ 
than those of Brandenburg. The Iffwer Pala- ^Jj^ 
tine, of which Heidelberg was then theu^ital, twuii«Mk 
formed a considerable tract c^ country, situate ^^* 
on the banks of the Rhine and the Neckar, in 
a fertile, beautiful, and commercial part of Ger- 
many. Its local vicinity to the frontiers of 
France and of Ilanders, compelled the Electors 
to feel an intereat, and frequently to take an 
active share, in the disturbances of those states. 
The upper Palatinate, a detached and distant Skcton. 
province situated between Bohemia, Franco&ia, 
and Bavaria, which constituted a part of the 
Electoral dominions, added greatly to their poli- 
tical weight, as members of the Germanic body. 
Frederic the First, Elector Batatine, who died 
in 1476, was a martial and enterprizing prince, 
under whom the institution of disciplined troops, 
regularly trained to war, and retained undtf the 
Btandafd after Hscohclmion, was fitst introduced 
K 3 into 
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CHAP, into the empire. Previous to his reign, armie» 
^^^ were only composed of vassals or peasants, aa- 
ns»— sembled on an emergency, and immediately af- 
ij'7- terwards disbanded. The Emperor MaximiUan 
the First imitated the example set by Frederic 
in this particular ^ Two princes of the Pala- 
tine family, both of whose' names were likewise 
Frederic, distinguished themselves gloriously in 
the succeeding century, at the memorable siege 
of Vienna in 1529, by Solyman the Second. 
While one of them attacked the Turkish army 
encamped before the walls of the city, the . 
other gallantly and successfully defended the 
place. ' 
inmdae- Under Louis the Fiflh, Luther began to dis- 
^*[*^ seminate his doctrines at Heidelberg, which 
tion. ' were eagerly and generally imbibed ; the mo- 
ijifc derate character of the Elector, by a felicity 
rare in that age, permitting the utmost freedom 
of religious opinion, though he continued, him- 
1530— self, to profess the Catholic faith. HiA succes- 
IJ59- sors, who withdrew from the Romish see, openly 
declared their adherence toLutheranisro; but, 
on the accession of Frederic the Third, a new 
ecclesiastical revolution took place. He was the 
first among the Protestant German princes, who 
introduced and professed the reformed rdigion, 
-denominated Calvinism. As the toleration ac- 
corded by the " Peace of religion," to those 
who embraced the " Confession of Augsburg," 

f L'ArtdeVerif. wJiUi. p. jij. Schmidt, Tid. tL p.57. 
> Pft&cl, voLii. p.i4j> L'ArtdeVerif. ToLiii. p.3>j. 
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^d not io a strict and legal sense, extend to, c H A P. 
or include the followers of Calvin, Frederic . ^\ ^ 
might have been proscribed, and put to the isio— 
Kin of the empire : nor did he owe his escape '"9- 
80 much to the lenity or friendship of the Lu- 
therans, as to the mild generosity of Maximilian 
the Second, who then, filled the Imperial throne, 
and who was an enemy to every species of per- 
secution. " 

Frederic the Third, animated with zeal for »JJ9— 
the support of the Protestant cause, took an Fi«der>c' 
active part in the wars which desolated the ^' Thi^- 
kingdom of France under Charles the Ninth ; 
protected all the French exiles 'who tied to his 
court or dominions ; and twice sent succours, 
under the command of his son , John Casimir, 
to Louis, Prince of Cond^, then in arms, at 
the head of the Hugonots. Not content with 
these unequivocal proofs of bis disposition, he- 
reserved the most mortifying treatment for the 
arrival of Henry, Duke of Anjou. That young iS* neap- 
prince, newly elected to the crown of Poland, ^ **5''* 
having accepted the Elector's invitation to pass poimd. 
through Heidelbei'g, in his way from Paris to **'^* 
Cracow, was received by him with every mark 
of indignant resentment; entertained in a hall, 
OD the walls of which was depictured the mas- 
sacre of St* Bartholemew } and served by French 
refugees during tbe repast Frederic even car- 
ried his vengeance so far, as to dedaini with 
animation against the authors of that atrocious 
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CHAP, act, and to lameot the fitte of Coligni. We 
^^^J^ scarcely know how to condemn a conduct, 
JS33. which although it might be regarded as a vio- 
lation of the laws of hospitality, yet expressed 
the generous abhorrence, eicited by the recent 
recollection of a massacre unexampled in the 
history of mankind, and in which Henry bore 
a distinguised personal share. ' 
>5^ The Palatinate was not only one of the richest, 
efHdd^ but, one of the most improved and polished 
)>as< parts of the empire : the university of Heidel- 
berg, founded towards the conclusion Of the 
fourteenth century, and which formed the first 
institution of that kind known in Germany, pro- 
duced many illustrious persons *. The Electors 
Palatine peculiarly distinguished themselves aa 
the protectors of letters; and so early as the year 
1 42 1 , Louis the Third bequeathed to the univer- 
sity, his library. An enumeration of the literary 
works which it contained, may serve to cbnvey 
no inaccurate idea of the state of knowledge, 
and the progress of the human mind, before 
the discovery of printing had more widely dis- 
seminated information. The volumes, in num- 
ber only one hundred and fifty-two, consisted 
entirely of manuscripts; 'and many c^ them 
were already written, not on parchment, but 
upon paper, which article was then procured 
from Venice. Of these productions, eighty- 
nine were theological treatises ; forty-five were 
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upon medicine j seven, on the canon law ; five, c ha P. 
on the civil law : six, upon astronomy and , , -, , -' ,._ ; 
philosophy: not one, upon history. Snch was 1574- 
the nature or genius of the studies, then pro- 
secuted and held in estimation among th& Ger- 
mans. ' 

Otho Henry, during his short reign of only palatine' 
three years, began the celebrated collection of ^'^"r- 
books and manuscripts, known by the name of 
" the Palatine Library ;" which was greatly 
alimented by his successors. The most valu- 
able part of it was sent by the Duke of Bava- 
ria, in 16:1, as a present to Gregory the Fit- 
teenth, who then filled the papal chair, after 
the sack of Heidelberg, and the expulsion of 
the unfortunate Elector, Frederic the Fifth, 
soO'in-law to James the First, King of England, 
from his capital and dominions. CEcolampadius, 
Melancthon, Bttcer, and many of the most 
eminent reformers, studied at the university of 
Heidelberg, which attained to a high reputa- 
tion at the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ". The persecutions of Philip the Second 
in the Netherlands, operated favorably on the 
population of the Palatinate; as the civil wars 
under Charles the Ninth of France had done, 
DeiM'ly at the safoe period. Frederic the Third 
received the e:[patriated Protestants ; and hav- 
ing dissolved the monastery of Frankendal, he 
founded there a city, which being immediately 
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CHAP, peopled with Flemings, soon became one of 
' ^V- . the moat considerable in his territories. " 

IJ74. Heidelberg, the capital and residence of the 
Rudemag. Electors Palatine in the sixteenth century, dis- 
of the played a rude magnificence, of which the pre- 
Eiectort. sent age can scarcely form an adequate concep- 
tion. Frederic the Third kept a tame Hon in 
his palace, which mingled among the domestics, 
entered the chamber of the Electress, and daily 
received his food at her feet. The motive for 
taming and retaining such an animal, which 
was not less singular than the fact itself, arose 
only from the Elector having immemorially 
worn on his shield, the figure of a lion, as bis 
armorial bearing. This prince continued to 
retgn at the period under our consideration. " 



sute of So disposed were the minds of men towards 
t^haman religious innovation, at the beginning of the 
Gennwy, sixteenth century, and so weary was mankind 
u the tiine becomc of the pecuniary exactions of the 
apj^* Romish church ; that in less than fifty years 
MKe. after the appearance of Luther, the greater 
portion of Germany had withdrawn itself from 
their obedience to the Holy See. The exam- 
ple, exhibited by the three secular Electors, was 
followed by the inferior princes, nobility, and 



■ HetM, Td.ii. p.aSa. 983. 
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almost all the free, imperial cities. On the chap. 
other hand, the bishops and dignified ecclesias- ,_ , ' . 
tics in general, who adhered to the aotient 
faith, formed a powerful phalanx, ranged under 
the papal and imperial banners. The famous 
clause, inserted by Ferdinand the First, into 
the Constitutions of the Diet of Augsburg in 
1555, denominated *' the Ecclesiastical Re- 
servation i" preserving the property of the 
Catholic church from further dilapidation, 
formed a bulwark impregnable by all the efibrts 
of the Protestants'. The bonds of religious 
union, which had been originally so strong be- 
tween the members of that communion, were 
likewise exceedingly weakened by the introduc- 
tion of the doctrines of Calvtn, Zuinglius, and 
other reformers, who either openly rejected the 
" Confession of Augsburg," or explained its 
expressions in a manner favorable to their own 
opinions. Notwithstanding these obstacles or nvgnuof 
dissensions, the princes and states who had ''••.'^•'^ 
embraced the reformation before the. middle of 
the sixteenth century, far outweighed in politi- 
cal power and resources, as well as exceeded in 
numbers, those who remained lirm in their ori- 
ginal persuasion. At the head of the Catholics, 
almost alone, if we except the Imperial family, 
stood the Dukes of Bavaria and Cleves. The 
Protestants were masters of the remainder of . 
the empire. The Dukes of Brunswic, Meck- 
lenburg, and Wirtemberg; the Laudgraye of 

» Hefleli <nd. U. p. 181, 181. 
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CHAP Hesse, and a croud of petty princes had enh 
^"^- braced the Lutheran, or the Calvinist doc-, 
ijos— trines." 

1574. The Dukes of Bavaria, and the Electors Pa- 
^'^ . latine, sprung from a common origin, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. The former 
princes, at the period under our review, pos- 
sessed a- very considerable tract of country, ex- 
tending from the southern bank of the Danube, 
to the Aips which divide Bavaria from the 
Tyrol i though they bad not then acquired 
either the Electoral dignity, or the upper Pala- 
tinate, to both of which they subsequently at- 
tained under the Emperor Ferdinand the Se- 
cond, during the course of hostilities deuooii- 
nated in history, ** the war of thirty years." 
Bavaria, whether from the vigilance of its sove* 
reigns, or from the disposition of the people, 
inclined to superstition, and averse to novelty i 
formed the part of Germany in which the Lu- 
theran opinions had met with the least favorable 
reception. William the First, who zealously 
adhered to the antient religion, entered into 
the '* Catholic league," at Nuremberg, in 1538. 
His son, Albert the Third, who acceded im 
1550, was regarded as one of the firmest sup- 
ports of the Romish faith and see. His con- 
nexion with the house of Austria, by bis mar- 
riage with the Arch-duchess Anne, daughter of 
Ferdinand the First, attached him by political 
ties to the Imperial family, and strengthened 

* Schmidt, T<d>TnL p. >— 4. 
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his other motives for opix>3ing tlie progress of c h a p. 
the Reformation. ' . y^- 

William, Duke of Cleves and Juliers, makes ij^f— 
a conspicuous figure in the history of the Ger- '^'*- 
man empire, under the reign of Charles the ""^ 
yifth. Incensed at the Emperor's refusal to 
desist from bis pretensions to the dtichy of 
Guelderlandj William entered into the closest 
bonds of political friendship with Fraacis the 
First } and having joined his own forces to 
those of the French monarch, be attacked and 
routed the Imperial troops. But, his prosperity 
proved of short duration. Compelled to demand 
forgiveness at the feet of Charles, and to cede 
the province of Guelderland, which be had 
disputed i his pardon was sealed by the renun- 
ciation of Jane d'Albret, daughter of Henry, 
King of Navarre, niece of Francis, to whom 
be had been betrothed; and finally cemented 
by his marriage with Mary, daughter of Ferdi- 
nand, King of the Romans. The remainder 
of bis reign was passed in cultivating the arts 
of peace; and his adherence to the Cath(^ic 
religion, untinctured with zeal or bigotry, left 
a free entrance among his subjects, to the new 
opinions, which were fitvored by the vicinity of 
Hcdland and the Palatinate. ' 

The dominions of the family of Brunswic, xsz4— 
which had been divided early in the fifteentii ijt4. 
century, among the princes of that bouse; ""^^ 
farmed two indepeiidant states ^ namely tboas 

' L'Art. it Verif. toI. iiL p. 40A. Sclmudt, TOt. viu. p. a — 4. ' 
■ Ibid.p.iW, tS?. Sdmiid^ Md. p. 3. 
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c H A P, of Wolfenbuttel, and of Lunenburg. Ernest 
^^^- the First, head of the jounger branch, having 

,ji4 imbibed the precepts of Luther at the univer- 

^su- sity of Wittemberg, while there engaged in pro, 
aecuting his studies ; became one of the most 
zealous proselytes of the new doctrines, which 
spread .rapidly among his subjects. But, in the 
ReigDof duchy of Brunswic Wolfenbuttel, the Catholic 
rieiuy. faith, supported by Henry, sovereign of the 
country, made a long and vigorous resistance. 
He was a turbulent and martial prince, equally 
an enemy to his own repose, and to the tran- 
quillity of Germany. His attempts to reduce 
by force of arms, and to punish the cities of 
Brunswic, and of Goslar, which enjoyed very 
estenstve immunities approaching to political 
independance, drew upon him the resentment 
of ** the League of Smalcald." Afler having 
been driven out of his dominions, by that 
powerful confederacy; on his return with a 
body of French troops, he was routed, taken 
prisoner, and confined by the Landgrave of 
Hesse, in the fortress of Ziegenhain. ' In con- 
sequence of the victory of Muhlberg, and the 
humiliation of the Protestant party, the Duke 
being again released, was reinstated by Charles 
the Fifth, in his dignity. At the memoral;^ 
battle of Sievershausen, to which allusion has 
already been made, gained by Maurice, Elec- 
tor of Saxony, over Albert of Brandenburg 
in which action Maurice perished; Heniy, 
who was there present, lost his two eldest son& 
This act formed his last exertion of military 
prowen ; 
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prowess; and before his decease he renounced chap. 
the Catholic religion, of which, during fifty ^ ,. ^'! ^_ , 
years he had been the ardent' defender. His 1514— 
son and successor, Julius, who had embraced ^S74- 
Lutheranism previous to his father's renuncia- 
tion, not only confirmed its progress, but with- 
drew his people from any subjection to the 
church of Rome.' 

The extensive country of Mecklenburg, es- M«Uei». 
tending from the frontiers of Holstein and the '^* 
Elbe, to the borders of Fomerania, and the 
vicinity of the Oder, along the southern shore 
of the Baltic, comprehending the cities of 
Wismar and of Rostock ; was, like Brunswic, 
dinded in the sixteenth century, between two 
princes' of the same house, in nearly equal por- 
tions: they were denominated from their re- 
qiectire ca^utals, Scfawerin, and, Gustrow. Simi- 
lar, too, in another point of view, to Brunswic, 
the Protestant doctrihes, which had been re- 
ceived and adopted by the X)uke of Scbwerin 
as early as 1530, did not become the predomi- 
nant religion of Gustrow, till after the year 

There is no character more distinguished on 'J09— 
the theatre of Germany, from the accession, hJ^"' 
down to the abdication of the Emperor Charles C"^ 
the Fifth, than that of Philip, Landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel. His hisfory becomes necessarily Reiga of 
interwoven with all the important transactions ^*^p* 
of the period, in the greatec part of which 

« L'Art de Vmf. vol.iiL p.431, 43». Sdimidli ToLvii.p.ia« 
•^I39t u"! 105 — 107. Pfcfieli ToL ii. p. 166. 
" Ii'Art de Yetii. jti. in. p.49if 4^ 

he 
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c H AF. he bore an eminent sliare. An early convert 
.^ , _^ , _' _, to Lutheranism, his arms and counsels were 
is°9~ steadily employed in maintaining the foith 
'^'^ which he bad espoused : but, he found it im- 
possible to reconcile Luther himself with Zuin- 
gliuB, OD the article of the Eucharist; and 
after three days passed in fruitless conferences 
at Marburg, a town of Hesse, the two reformers 
separated, without coming to an agreement 
upon any point of doctrine. Philip, who ad- 
hered invariably to the ** Confession of Augs- 
** burg/' joined bis forces to those of John 
Frederic, the unfortunate Elector of Saxony, 
when in 1546, they ventured to oppose the £in- 
Hiidetm- poiv ^^ the field. Terrified with the fate of 
tioobjr his associate and dlly, he hastened to impiore 
Fifth." ' t**^ pardon of bis temerity : but Charles, tho' 
he did not use equal rigor towards the Land- 
grave, detained him nevertheless a prisoner. In- 
debted for hi* freedom, to the successful and vi- 
gorous atta«^ made by Maurice, the new Elector 
of SaxMiy ; after five years of severe captivity, 
he once more revisited his dominions. But we 
search in vain during the remainder of his life, 
for the vigor and decision which had charac- 
terized him previous to the war of Smalcdd. 
Rendered cautious even to timidity by his mis- 
fortunes, Philip renounced any active ioterfe* 
rence in the qtnrrds of religion, as far as tbej 
related to Germany ; tho' he ventured to tend 
•BHBtance to the Hugonots, «t the commence- 
ment of the civil wars in France. Hit son, 
William the Fourtli, inherited the talents, ai 

well 
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well as the adherence to Lutheranism, which chap. 
■distinguished Philip ; and no part of the em- . ^'^'_, 
■pire was more wisely governed, or enjoyed more 1498— 
profound tranquillity, than the landgraviate of ™?^''' 
Hesse, under his pacific administration. ' bo^. 

The Dukes of Wirtemberg might be consi- 
dered as the last of the great German princes 
of the second order. Their territories, sitnated 
in the circle of Suabia, between the Palatinate 
and Bavaria, were not only extensive and popu- 
-lous ; but inferior to none in fertility, and in 
variety of productions. Ulric the Sixth, after Reign of 
having been expelled from his dominioos, for ^^i"" 
an infraction of the public peace of the empire, 1590. 
which he had imprudently and rashly coin- 
mitted, by attempting, as was too common in 
that age, to avenge his private quarrels with a« 
armed force; saw his dudhy ravaged, and ivfter- 
wards sold by the conqaerors, to the Emperor, 
Charles the Fifth. That monarch bestowed it 
<Hi Ferdinand, King of the Romans, his own 
brother : while Ulric, an exile and a fugitive, 
wandered during fourteen years, without asy- 1^34. 
lam or protection. The generous and active 
friendship of Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, aided 
by the pecnniary assistance of Francis the First, 
having at length re-establidied him, in the fol- 
lowing year he introduced the Reformation into 
Wirtemberg. ' 

* Keficl. tol. ii. p. ijOi *ai p. 177. L'Art de Verif. toI, lit. 
p. 373 — 3TJ- Heiw, Ttl. n. p. 316. 

' Hcicli Tcd. U. p. lilt Mtd p. ijii ijj. L'An de Verifier) 
ToL iii p. 3901 391. Hat*, Tti. a, p. jja. 
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Involved in the calamities under which the 
' League of Smalcatd" became oppressed, Ul- 
'' ric was reduced to submit to the cohdittona im- 
posed by Charles; and his death which took 
place soon afterwards, scarcely prevented the 
forfeiture of his duchy, reclaimed by Ferdinand, 
King of the Romans, as reverting to him in 

J ij consequence of the crime of rebellion. It re- 

1574- quired the wisdom and moderation of his suc- 
?^'°" cessor, Christopher, to obliterate the misfortunes 
which the imprudence of Ulric had produced. 
The parent and protector of his subjects, Chris- 
topher's reign of eighteen years, formed an sera 
Fe&i% of of repose and felicity, unknown in the annals 
hwreigii. ^f Wirtemberg. With the approbation of the 
States, the Duke composed and published a 
code of laws, framed on a basis of. enlarged 
equity} calculat«d to extinguish the feuds 
arising necessarily from the barbarous and con- 
tradictory jurisprudence, previously in use. 
Every beneficial institution, designed for intro- 
ducing police, regulating commercial transac- 
tions, and diffusing civilization among his peo- 
-ple, was adopted by Christopher. His adhe- 
rence to Lutheranism was not embittered by 
the spirit of intolerance ; and his active bene- 
volence rendered him equally respected by the 
Catholics, as by those of his own persuasion. 
UndeF his benign administration, the duchy, 
which bad, been so' long ravaged and desolated, 
became the most opulent and prosperous part of 
Geroianyt 
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Germany. He was succeeded by Louis the chap. 
Third, his son, ' . -^-' , j 

The free Imperial cities formed a very \m- ij?*. 
portant, as well as interesting part of the Ger- ^^"^ 
manic empire and constitution. They appear wealth of 
to have been first adinitted to send representa- ^^^ ' 
tives fo the Diets, towards the conclusion ofuthi* 
the thirteenth century'. Under Maximilian p*"**^ 
the Second, they exceeded seventy in number ; 
most of which, with the single exception of Lu- 
beck on the Baltic, were situated in the Circle 
of Suabia, or along the Banks of the Rhine *. 
In commerce and in riches, as well as in im- 
provement, they were superior to the cities sub- 

' ject to the sovereigns by whom they were sur- 
' rounded } and they exercised every act of in- 
dependance or of jurisdiction within themselves. 
In all the general contributions enacted fay the 
Diets, for the defence of the empire, they were 
loaded with an unjust proportion of the assess- 
ment : but the emperors, who derived from their 
assistance the greatest support, protected them 
against every attempt of the Electors or princes, 
to reduce them to subjection*. Among the 

. great Imperial cities of the first order, Cologne 
wa& the only plaoe in which the Catholic re- 
ligion maintained its antient ascendancy. Lu- 
beck, which enjoyed a vast proportion of the 
Baltic trade ; as well as Nuremberg, and Straa- 

' L'An de Vcrif. vol. iii. p. 391, 3^1. 

' Schmidt, vol. Tu p. 31, 31. 

* HeiM> ToLit. p>90i 91. 

» Ilwt. p.88, S9.. Scbmiilt, Tol.vi. p>74— 77- 

VOL, u. N burg. 
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CHAP, burg, were zealous Lutherans. The others, 
1^^^* divided between the Romish and Protestant 
ijy4. church, admitted the free exercise of both 
modes of worship, and composed the magis- 
tracy or municipal officers, indifferently from . 
persons of the two opposite persuasions. 



IJ74. Ix was not till towards the conclusion of the 
tioa of the fifteenth, and commencement of the sixteenth 
hum»n century, that GJennany began to emerge from 
ifcg ^ its political obscurity, and to assume a share in 
ttettthcen- the wars, negotiations, and general concerns of 
"^* Europe. Every circumstance, at that period, 
combined to awaken the human mind, to stimu- 
late its exertions, and to inflame its ardor. The 
invention of the art of printing ; the introduc- 
tion of artillery, and of gunpowder, into all 
military operations ; the formation of standing 
armies ; the innovations in religion ; preceded 
by the still more surprizing revolutions in co.m- 
tnerce, consequent oh the discoveries of Co- 
lumbus and of Gama, which transferred the 
trade of the East, from Egypt and Italy, to 
Portugal i while they opened a new world be- 
, yond the Atlantic, to adventurous enterprize ; 

— these causes, united, and acting with force 
upon a people previously unacquainted in a 
great degree with the arts ; produced a fer- 
mentation, of which, at this distance of time, 
we cfin with difficulty form any adequate idea: 
14 Civil 
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Civil liberty, learnings poKte letters, with all c H A P. 
the reflnements of polished society, began to be ^ ^.,^ 
understood, add to be cultivated in Germany. 1574- 
The impediments constnicted by tyranny, or 
produced, by anarchy, which had hitherto pre- 
vented the free intercourse of one nation with 
another, became gradually removed. The rude 
and martial exercises c^ chivalry, insensibly 
gave place to more gentle recreations. Lances 
or coats of mail became in fact almost useless, 
. after the practice of fire-arms was established ^ 
and the important substitution of infantry, ia 
the place of cavalry, which fdlowed, at once 
deprived the nobles of one of their most dis- 
tingm'sfaed Bdvantages over the inferior orders, 
when engaged in War. ' 

The eflfect, produced by these changes, on Shnr pro. 
the natiMial manners and character, however ^^" 
great, was notwithstanding, necessarily slow : in o«r- 
it was continually retarded by prejudice, and "^^* 
impeded by long established habits, relinquished 
with difficulty. Even afler the middle of the 
»xteenth century, much of the rude Teutonic 
originality of the German nation, as well as their 
characteristic virtues and defects, which sur< 
vived, strongly discriminated them from every 
other European people. Their probity, frank- OurMter- 
ttess.and loyalty, seem to have been not more uni- ^^** 
versally acknowledged, than were their general 
rusticity, credulity, and drunkenness : but the 
former appear to have formed the indelible and 

* Solu^i iiLr. p. j*ti and p<jw. 

N 2. genuine 
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CHAP, geouine qualities of the people, while the latter 
^^.\ , resulted io a great measure, from the state of so- 
i5;4. ciety, and the want of intellectual cultivation*. 
The beautiful reply of Stephen, Duke of Ba- 
varia, to Galeazzo Visconti, his brother-in-law, 
Duke of Milan, which cannot be sufficiently ad- 
mired, strikingly depictures the fidelity and ho- 
nesty, for which the Germans were renowned. 
. The Italian prince having made to the Bavarian, 
an ostentatious display of his wealth and mag- 
nificence} Stephen calmly observed, that ** he. 
. " could not, indeed*, boast of equal riches ; but, 
" that he had not a subject in his dominions, on 
*' whose breast he could not sleep in safety '.'* 
Probity of Charles the Fiflh, io his public Manifestos, as 
the Ger^ ^ || ^^ j,^ jjj^ private letters, did not hesitate to 

maw. , *^ , , ^ . , 

assign as an unanswerwie reason against the 
supposed machinations of Maurice, Elector of 
Saxony, and of the Matgrave of Brandenburg, 
in 1552 ; that *' such was the unimpeached pro- 
*^ bity and veracity of the German nation, and 
*' so incapable were they of insincerity or du- 
** plicity ; that he could not bel/eve it possible 
" for two princes of their origin and extraction, 
" to engage in a systematic plan of perfidy '." 
Notwithstanding the almost unintermitted dis- 
sensions, wars, and private animosities, which 
desolated the empire, from the death of Fre- 
deric the Second, of the Swabian line, in 1250, 
down to the abdication of Charles the Fifth, 



* Schmidtt ToLv. p.493 — 495. ' Idemtibid. 

■ Ibid, nd.vu. p-sTftlffi >nd p. 381— 383. 
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ID 1556^ we find in the lapse of more thao three c ha p. 
centuries, no instance of a conspiracy among .^J., 
the Germans, and only one example of an as- ij,^. 
sassination ; namely, that which was committed 
in the person of the Emperor Albert the firsts 
by his own nephew. * 

If these eminent characteristic virtues were iSmnkcn- 
universally confessed, the intoxication to which "'**' 
every class of men throughout the empire were 
addicted, merited not less reprobation. .Princes 
4nd nobles gratified so degrading a propensity, 
in an equal degree with the lowest of their sub- 
jects. Maximilian the First, who, from having 
lived principally among foreigners, during the 
, life, as well as after the decease of Mary of 
Burgundy his wife, had embraced their man- 
ners, formed a shining exception to the national 
character J and he repeatedly attempted to re- 
form his countrymen, not only by exhibiting an 
example of sobriety in his own person, but, by 
positive laws and prohibitions. At the Diet of 
Worms, held in 1495, ^*^° after his accession, 
it was eqjoined that the Electors and princes 
should severely repress and punish such scanda- 
lous irregularities >. But, an evil which jield so MemuM 
forcibly to general manners, was hot to be sub- ^*J". 
dued by legal injunctions, nor even by penal- 
ties : in 1572, we find new edicts equally strong, 
and equally ineffectual, for the discouragement 
and suppression of this disgraceful vice, issued 

^ Scbmidtt ToI.T, p. 494*. ' Ibid. p>49x> 
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c H A P. by the Diet of Cologne \ In other Kur(^)e8n 
^^^' countries, the effects of drunkenness, rather 
jjj^. than the practice itself, have constituted the 
object of penal severity. 
Germui Thc German soldiery in the sixteenth century, 
•ddiery. |jgg^ (g |jg esteemed equal to any European 
troops, if not in scientific skill, yet at least In 
bravery and steady courage. At the battle of 
Favia, they acquired a high reputation, by en- 
gaging and breaking the flower of the French 
army. The characteristic virtues and vices of 
their country, were, however, still to be traced in 
the camp. They were not indeed sanguinary, 
nor cruel ; <hi the contrary they easily granted 
quarter, and rarely shed uonecessaiy blood: but 
they were likewise eager for plunder, severe in 
their exaction of contributions, and too prone 
to set fire to the towns or villages which they 
Cbtna- captured '. It is an indisputable fact, that 
Mruticqiu- during the famous sack of Rome in 1527, by 
'*^' the troops of the Constable Bourbon, the Ger- 
mans displayed far m<»e moderation towards the 
mhabitants of that unfortunate city, than the 
Spaniardsj.or even the Italians, their own coun* 
irymen. It ought not likewise to be forgotten, 
that a great proportion of the Germans were 
imbued with the tenets of Luther '} while the 
two other nations who thus pillaged and d<eso- 
lated the residence c^ the sovereign pontiff, 
w^e composed entirely of zealous Catholics. 

' Scbniidt,Td.T. p>496— 499. * IUd.Tol.vB. p>54j. 

In 
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In the carapaigDg against the Turks, the Ger- chap. 
mans rarely appear to have acquired any-re- ,_J?^ 
Down ; but, the causes of their ill success are ob- tjjf, 
vious. The armies led by Charles the Fifth, by 
Ferdinand and Maximilian, composed of troopa 
draVQ from all the difibrent Circles, were ani- 
mated by no common sentiment of patriotism, 
discordant in their reU^on, and hardly united 
under their respective princes or commanders. 
The Ottoman soldiery, enthusiastically attached 
to their faith, and to their sovereigns ; who 
usually, 'till the death of Solyman in 1566, con- 
ducted them in person, and shared their dan> 
gers, rushed upon death with irresistable ardor. 
Circumstances so opposite, must nepesaarily 
have operated powerfully on the character of 
the two nations. ** 

After the accession of Maximilian the Firat^ i 
the troops so celebrated in history under the 
name of " Landsquenets," began to be known 
in Europe. They were native Germans, and 
soon rose to a high degree of military estimak 
tion. That Emperor, who had studied the art 
of war, and who conducted it on principles of 
Tactics, armed them with long lances ; divided 
them into regiments, composed of oisigns and 
squads ; compelled them to submit to a rigorous 
discipline f and retained them under their stan^ 
dards, after the conclusion of the wars in which 
he was engaged. They formed an excellent 
body of infantry, and did signal ex^ci^on *. 

** Scksidt. fOLviL P<j4l— 544< •. PMW, wi. ii. p.lM>t>3. 
N 4 But, 
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Chap. But, besides those in the emptoy of Maximilian, 
. ^\j vast numbers entered Into foreign service, par- 
IJ74. ticuliH-]y into that of France. At the sanguinary 
&i«biity battle of Marignan in 1515, they .even encoun- 
troopt. tered and repulsed the Switzers, who up to that 
time had been deemed invincible. On their- 
return to their native country, they often be- 
came intolerable, from their licentiousness and 
insolence. Accustomed to subsist by plunder, 
unused to labor, destitute of clothing, of pay, 
or of leaders } they committed every sort of 
outrage on the peasantry, and were regarded as 
. a scourge, by the Germans of that age °. Pikes 
were substituted in the place of their long 
lances, under Charles the Fifth ; and the faci- 
lity with which the Landsquenets performed 
their evolutions, gave rise to the formation of a 
body of cavalry, composed of the same soldiers, 
Hij,^^ and denominated *' Reitera." They soon at- 
tained to an equal celebrity with the infantry, . 
- and were generally found in the French armies, 
on both sides, during the civil wars. Mortars, 
Culverines, and other engines of artillery, which 
were invented by Maximilian the First, having 
changed the character of war, a new military 
system was introduced into the empire. ' 
•Tat*. '^^^ introduction of standing armies, neces- 

sarily produced the augmentation and mul- 
tiplication of taxes thro'out Germany. Be- 
fore the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
scarcely any permanent impositions were raised 

* Schmidt, toL yL p. (1—64. ■* Pf*&l) vel. u. p. 113. 
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Upon the subject ; princes subsisting In a great chap. 
degree on their domain, or on contributions le- ^'^■ 
vied for particular purposes, granted for a short j^^, 
time. Despotism, and its inseparable atten- 
dant, arbitrary taxation, were unknown. The 
states, composed of tbe nobility, and great vas- 
sals, were assembled, and their consent obtain- 
ed, before any tax could be imposed. But, the 
power of sovereigns, which became gradually 
augmented, when supported by a body of disci- 
plined troops, eventually extinguished the liber- 
ties of the people ". Chivalry may be said to DmUiw of 
have expijred with the age of Charles the Fifth, '*>'™^- 
though its genius and spirit are still frequently 
to be traced to a later period. It seems diflScult 
to believe that at the Diet of Worm^, in 1495, 
a French knight, named Claude Barre, ch^- 
lenged the whole German nation, at single com- 
bat ; and it appears still more extraordinary, 
that the Emperor Maximilian himself, quitting 
his Imperial functions, should condescend to 
engage a stranger, as the champion of his coun- 
trymen. He entered the lists on horseback, 
fought, and vanqui^ed tbe Frenchman '. When 
reading this story, we seem to be transported to 
tbe times of Tancred, and of Orlando Funoso; 
or rather, to those of llieseus and of Telems- 
chos. Maximilian the Second, in 1566, charm- 
ed with tbe exploits of Tury,a Hungarian, who 
had distinguished himself against the Turks, 
armed him a tcnight, with his own hands } and 
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CHAP, this forms one of the last examples of that 
•^, ^y- ._ i practice, which we fiod in modern history. ' 
IJ74. No appendage of state, found at this period 
in the palaces of kings, was more general or 
indispensable, than buffoons ; and they seem to 
have carried the practice in Germany, to a 
greater excess than in any other European 
countiy. Perhaps, their national phlegm and 
characteristic gravity, demanded the aid of this 
factitious mirth. The Diet of Augsburg, in 
1500, did not consider the subject as beneath 
their legislative attention and regulation *. Be- 
sides the buffoons retained in regular pay and 
attendance upon all princes, there were num- 
bers of honorary and titular buffoons, who 
drew a precarious subsistence from their extra- 
vagancies or their importunity ; nor were they 
. limited, to one sex, as women equally prac- 
tised the vocation. It was not till long after 
the period of which we are treating, that they 
fell into disuse, as re6nement of manners in- 
sensibly substituted more rational sources of 
hilarity and gaiety." 
Com- The commerce of Germany remained at its 

"""^ highest degree of elevation, during the whole of 
the fifteenth century j but it rapidly declined after 
the discovery of a passage to India, by the Por- 
Op"*"™* tugueze. It was not possible to form the same 
iJ*c£r connexions, or to draw the same advantage* 
irora Lisbon, as had been done from Venice* 



■ 3acy> Hilt. D'Hongrie, yoL iL p. jS. 

t Sdmidi, veLv. p.jaS,j>9. ** BwL P-Sii>ft9' 
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The letters of ^aeas Sylvius Piccolomini, afler> CRAP, 
wards Pope Pius the Second, who had passed a y_f^'. _, 
considerable time, as Legate of the Holy See, 1574. 
among the Germans, when- he visited almost 
every part of the empire; leave no room to 
doubt of the trade and opulence of many of the 
great cities. He positively asserts, that ** the 
** kings of Scotland would gladly be lodged, 
** like the common citizens of Nuremberg in 
" Fraiiconia *." Tliat industrious city divided 
with Augsburg, the whole commerce of the 
southern provinces of Germany, as welt as of 
Bohemia, Hungary, and many parts of Poland. 
The commodities of Italy and of the East, were 
transmitted by them to the Hanse towns, who 
supplied with those articles all the countries 
surrounding the Baltic. The population of the 
free, imperial cities, bore a proporti(Hi to their 
trade and wealth. Nuremberg, Aix la Chapelle, 
Strasburg, Lubeck, and many others, possessed 
prodigious power and resources. ' 

*• TTie Hanseatic League,** so renowned in Hwweitk 
histcvy, was principally composed oi cities w- '*"**" 
tuated in Germany; though it extended to Po- 
htnd, France, the Netherlands, and almost all 
the southern kingdoms of Europe, at an early 
period of its existence. We cannot contemplate i^ «mi- 
its progress, iofluence, and exertions, without a """^ 
degree of admiration. Before the thirteenth 
century, these enter[H-izing inercbaiitt had esta- 



■ Aneu Sjh. de Mor. GcRDU. cited bf Sdunidt, vol. t. p.jJO> 
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CHAP, blished warehouses at Xx>ndon, and at Bruges: in 
y j^^^'_ 1 274, they fixed Bimilar establiBhments at Novo- 
IJ74- S^°^ Weliki in Muscovy; and four years later, at 
Bergeo in Norway*. England and France, which 
were at that period destitute of manu&ctures, 
except those of the first necessity, carried on 
scarcely any foreign trade. London and Paris 
were indeed far inferior in every respect, consi- 
dered as capitals, to the great cities of the Han- 
seatic League. The former of those kingdoms, 
England, during the far larger part of the thir- 
teenth century, was involved in civil commo- 
tions, and all the train of calamities which they 
occasion, under the feeble reigns of John of 
of Henry the Third. Even the benign admi- 
nistration of Louis the Ninth, whom the French 
have chosen to place among the saints of the 
Romish calendar, and who then filled the throne 
of France, produced neither felicity to bis sub- 
jects, nor advanced the progress of civilization. 
Thbse blessings, if sought in the north of Eu- 
rope, were only to be found within the walls of 
Vover. the Hanseatic confederated cities. The Kings 
of Denmark, tbo* powerful princes, could not 
offend, nor insult them with impunity. WaU 
demar the Third was driven by their forces, 
from his capital, in 1368. Sixty years later, in 
1438, their fleet, consisting of two hundred and 
fifty vessels, having on board twelve thousand 
soldiers, again attacked Copenhagen, and ulti- 
mately compelled Eric the Tenth, who then 

■ HnurToLii. p-39i— 3!3< Sthnadli toLt. p.5ii>jij> 
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occupied the Danish throne* to accept the terms c ii A P> 
of peace which they dictated. Lubeck consti- ,^_yj'_^ 
tuted the metropolis or head of the confede- ii74- 
racy, to which Cologne, Brunswic, and Dantzic 
were associated ; thus extending from the bank's 
of the Rhine, to the mouth of the Vistula ; 
each of those places having under them, a num- 
ber of subordinate cities. They held triennial 
assemblies at Lubeck, in which they regulated 
not only their commercial concerns; but, c6n< 
eluded treaties with the greatest monarchs and 
states of Europe '. The transfer of trade to Decline; 
Portugal, which took place early in the six- 
teenth century, gave the first shock to the Han-. 
seatic league ; and before the middle of that 
period, the English penetrated, not only into 
the Baltic, but round the North Cape, to Arch- 
angel. The Dutch succeeding them, com-< 
merce found new channels. Yet in 1574, the 
German cities of the Hanse still continued to 
carry on a great, though a diminishing trade, 
and to enjoy high political consideration. 

Germany, even before the discovery of print- Lcaming 
ing, and the revival of letters, abounded in Uni- ^^^***^ 
versities; but learning was confined to monastic 
controversies, or limited to the philosophy of- 
Aristotle ". In the sixteenth century, tho' the 
Reformation produced a spirit of enquiry, favor- 
able to the activity and exertions of. the human 
mind ; yet it was long directed almost exclusively 
. to polemical subjects, which powerfully affected, 

" Hcint Tol. S. p.394— J97> Stluwd^ ibid. p. J14. 
t Schmidt, T^v. p. ]H. . 
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c H A P. as well as interested all classes of people. That 
yy^- the Reformation introduced by Luther, proved 
ij;4. eventually beneficial to mankind, and productive 
^'^J^ of the happiest change, even among its enemies 
nuboo." and opponents, it is impossible to deny. But, 
these effects were not immediate } and the bold 
innovations of Luther, who tore the veil from 
before the Komiafa sanctuary, encouraged others 
to trample on all ecclesiastical authority, or to 
substitute visionary forms of theocracy, in tbe 
place of subordination to their rulers. Tho* 
that celebrated reformer himself, constantly ex- 
horted to obedience and submission to civil 
magistrates, princes, and sovereigns; yet, his 
contemporaries, Muncer in 1525, and some 
years later, John of Leyden, at the head of the 
Anabaptists, eKhibited the most awful scenes 
of savage fiknaticism, which have been ever 
acted on the theatre of the world.* 
faiumc. The recital of the insurrection of the Ger- 
dan> of ^gj^ peasants under Muncer, and their other 
HDb. leaders, excites horror, when we reflect on the 
multitudes, who perished, victims to their mis- 
guided enthusiasm. In many places, the sol- 
diers refusing to give quarter, even to Uioee 
who laid down their arms, all were put in- 
discriminately to the sword. The Bisht^ of 
Wurtzburg in Franconia, after resistance had 
totally ceased, rode through his territories, ac- 
companied by executioners, and beheaded ae- 

p.t]3. Annalw de TEni^re) p. 404, 40i. 
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veral htindred peasants. The Archbishop of c H A P. 
Treves, equally inexorable, killed many of them ._^'_j 
vith his own hand, and encouraged his soldiers 15^4. 
to do the same, tho' the insurgents implored 
mercy''. The Emperor Ferdinand the First, in Eitenni. 
a paper drawn up by himself, annexed to. his ^^ 
last will, dated on the 10th of August, 1555, 
expressly asserts, that ** in the insurrection of 
** Muncer, there perished one hundred and 
*' twelve thousand peasants^ in the single pro- 
'* vince of the empire where his troops were 
** employed." Even from so high and incon- 
testable an authority, we can scarcely credit 
the fact*. The atrocities committed in the 
city of Munster, in 1534 and 1535, by John of 
I^eyden and KnipperdoUing, are well known. 
All these fanatics, while they decried Luther, 
yet availed themselves of his maxima ; which 
they perverted, to justify their acts of violence 
against the Catholic church, and its ministe^s^ 
In such a disturbed state of society, and of the StMe of 
human mind, learning, the fine arts, and sound ^^'"''*' 
philosophy, could not be expected'to strike deep 
root, or to extend widely their inflnence. Reli^ 
gious antipathy, which alienated men from each 
other, long impeded the progress of true science, 
thro'out the empire. The German language it- 
self, harsh and uncultivated, as well as unfixed 
bj* any standard, was little favorable to produc- 
tions of genius. Neither history nor poetiy had 
advanced beyond mediocrity; but Albert Durer 



* Ibid. Tol. vi. p. 369, J70. ' Ibid. ToL nil. p. a47> a4l< 

f Pfcffel, ToLii, p.iji'^ij]. Aiuulei de l'ERi[ni«) p> 411. 
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CHAP, and Holbein carried the art of painting to great 
^"^- perfection. The former, a native of the city of 
ijj^ Nuremberg in Franconiaj received the roost dis- 
P»««i»8- tinguishing marks of protection from the Em- 
k . peror Maximilian the First. Holbein, a citizen 
Durer lod of Basil in Switzerland, experienced a reception 
Holbein. jjQ^. iggg favorable from our Henry the Eighth, 
and died at London in 15541 of the plague, 
under the reign of Mary. Both these eminent 
artists, tho* laboring under the defects charac- 
teristic of their respective countries, Germany 
and Switzerland, yet attained a reputation 
scarcely inferior to the Italian painters -their 
contemporaries ; if not in grace and delicacy 
of conception, yet in truth and vigor of execu- 
tion. We may justly question whether the por- 
traits of Titian, or of Leonardo da Vinci, to 
whom Charles the Fiflh and Francis the First 
sate,'in order to be transmitted to posterity; are 
rnofe highly esteemed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, than the portraits of Henry the Eighth by 
Holbein. 
Ansf The invention of printing, which has so widely 

f™""^* diffused knowledge, originated in the west of 
Germany, which country was far more civilized 
than the eastern portion of the empire ; but 
the taste and selection to guide its use, long re- 
mained wanting. The first work printed by the 
Germans, in 1457, was an edition of the Psaltns 
of David : during many years subsequent to 
that period, no books except bibles, and trea- 
tises on civil law, or on tbeolog}', were pub- 
lished thro'out the empire. The Italiajis acted 
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in a difl^rent manner. That el^ntj as well a« c H a p. 
enlightened people, charmed with the grett y^ ^\ j 
models of antiquity, began instantly to print ,5,4, 
tbe classics} and Cicero'a IctteM were the first 
work given to the world. No circumstance can 
more forcibly characterize the genius of the 
two nations, thati this difference of conduct'. 
Venice furnished all the northern kingdoms Of 
Europe with paper, till towards the emd <tf (he 
fifteenth century. It was not beibre the j&tt 
1470, that two Spaniards, from the province of 
Oallicia, first constructed paper mills in Gef- 
many ; but, they soon became more numerous.* 

The barbarous jurisprudence of the feudal J«K^ 
times, the appeals to the interposition of Hea- ^''^' 
ven, and judicial combats for the decision of ' 
criminal or civil causes ; — all these institutions 
had disappeared before the middle of the six. 
teenth century. The study of the civil and Studr of 
canon law, indispensable in a constitution so ^^J^ 
intricate and complicated as the confederation 1 
of tbe Germanic body, began to conduct its 
followers to power, wealth, and consideration. 
As early as 1459, under Frederic the Third,- 
we find the great lawyers aspiring to equality 
with the nobles, receiving the honor of knight- 
hood, and possessing considerable landed pro. 
perty in the empire. Gaspard Scbtick, son of a 
citizen of Egra in Bohemia, who became Chan- 
cellor to Frederic in 1440, was raised to emi- 

VOL. u. D . vent 
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CHAP. Bent civil dignities, and forms one of the first 
^' f instances recorded of that nature. ' 
tf74y Such was the general state and situation of 

Coada- Germany, about the year 1574 j a country 
which soon afterwards began to assume a prin- 
cipal rank in the great system of Europe ; and. 
which, , early in the following century, became 
the theatre of the longest, most obstinate, 
an4 general war that has taken place in mo- 
dem times, anterior to the French Rev<^ution ; 
namely, that commonly denominated ** the war 
** of thirty years," terminated by the treaties 
of Westphalia in 1648. 

' Sdunidt, vol.vi. p.4S — jo. 
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DENMARK. 

Senevi ^ihe Danish Aistoty, from the reign of Margaret 
of fValdemar, to tie accession of Christian the Second. 
— State of the three northern kingdoms, at the begin- 
nitig <f the sixteenth century. — Umited authority (f 
the sooereign, — Revenues. — Forces. — Character, and 
enterprixes t^ Christian the Second, — Conquest <f 
Sweden. — lAusacre of Stockholm. — SevoU of Gta- 

■ tavas Vasa. — Depontion of ChrisHan. — Reign cf 
. Frederic the First. — Invasion, and impnsonment of 
,. Christian the Second, — Interregnum. — Election of 

Christian the Third. — -EUablishment of the reformed 

■ rdigion. — Reign of Oiristian the Third. — Accession' 
^Frederic the Second. — War vnth Sweden.— State ^ 
Denmark in the 1574. — Territories, — Commerce g^ 

■ the Hanseatic league. — Reception ^ the reformed re- 
ligion, — Cotoniaatioa of Greenland. — Naval andmi- 

■ litaryjorces. — Intro^idiony and progress of letters. — 
TlfckoBrahJ. 

THE early ages of tlw Danish history are chap. 
equally deficieot in materials for composi- ^^ ^^J ^ 
ti(}D» as they are destitute of information. The 1397. 
Eunic and StcandiDavianaonals, whatever amuse- - 
menttbeir researches. may, a^ord the -antiquaryjt - • 

contain little matter deserving the attention of 
the enlightened historian, or the' philosopher. 
During the middle ages, the three kingdoms of 
3 the 
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CHAP the North were governed by their separate and 
^ 5^ !l^ respective sovereigns ; but, towards the end of 
1397. the fourteenth century, the celebrated Margaret 
j*?!^!** of Waldemar united in her own person, the 
f,^, crowns of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. By 
rfA? ^^^ famous legialative act, denominated ** the 
cMWHof ** Union ofCalmar," from the Swedish town of 
thcMorth. that name where it originated, she even suc- 
ceeded in rendering them hereditary; and after 
a reign, distinguished by vigor and success, she 
devolved h«r vast dorniniooa on her nephew, 
|)ric tb^ Seventh* Thfit able princess, whose 
^tascutine taleate and (iapAoi(y for gQv«nivaeqt, 
acquired hat tb« title af ** the Netfthem Sewi- 
*f rawis ;" a titb whic^i the prtaent age has caa- 
ferred on another equaHy ilhtstrious female, Ca- 
therinethe Second ; reigned over the Pdar re- 
g^ona,^rom tb@ take Ladoga and the conges of 
$Iuscovy, to th« Orkney islands toclusively } and 
frota Greenland, them colopized by the Norve- 
pAua, %9f the fro9ti«ra of Gernwiy*. It see^s 
evea highly prohAbWi tbMt tlw rmm which ^e 
elfectedand ceqieoted by her poU^, ari^ have 
remained indissoluble after her deoMw, if the 
incapacity and violence of her immediate suc- 
oenoc, bad not shaken its fouadationt. £ric, in- 
capable of pursuing tiie tMck which bad been 
pointed out to him by Margaret, incurred the 
tUnpO. hatred aad contempt t^his subjects. Bxpetted 
*<^ from tile dmme, be ratifed to the Isle »f Ootb- 

*- IM*** IDMBiM dc nmnfOMnc voLir. p. ayi— «i|. L*Am 

df V«ri£> TO), ii. p. 93. Veoot, UjiL 4m VrnMitm 4e &WI4 
p. 31—33- 
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Jaod lA the Baltic, wh6re h6, itiho had 0tic6 tiitAP^ 
swayed the flceptre, long exercised the profei- ^^v _ ^ 
sion of a pirate. When compelled at length to f j^^. 
^ait his retreat, he tamely withdrew t6 the tdtfn 
of Rugenwalde in Pbrnerania, where he terttri- 
Dated his life in obscurity and indigence." 

Notwithstanding this rude assault given to (he iofp- 
recent union between the northern kingdoms, ***^ 
Christopher of Bavaria, the Successor of Eric, 
after some delays, was declared sovereign of ihi 
three countries : but his reign proved shoi^ j 
and leaving no issuer the Si^edes^ s6paratiftg 
themselves from the ttefted and Notweg^ao^, 
proceeded to the election of a king. The Aa- 
tfonal choice fell on Cheerier CaniiUdn, a native 
Swede, who was already invested 4'ifh <h6 h^ 
dimity of Marshal or Con^ttbte. l^he Thtiitii, 
CD the contrary, more attached to thi princtpte 
of hereditary right, made s voluntary ofi^r of 
their crown to Adolphus, Duke of Slesi^ic afid 
Holstein, a prince who was sprang fi'oAi tlttf 
blood of their antient raonarchs. By an instance' Bkmtkn 
<tf philosophic moderation, or of apathy, tate hx '^^ 
the history of mattkind, Adolphns' declined to oLa- 
flattering a proposal ; but he recommended to ^'J*j. 
the Danish Senate, htsnephew, Christian, Count ctim' 
ai Oldemb«i^, as worthy of the sfceptre' which <"*• 
be hioinelf had refused. That pthst^ havtn^ 
b«en in con^quence adopted by the States of 
Dtnnmrk, the ezattiple was speedily fblFowedl 
by those of Norway : but the Swedes, tenacious 

* Mallet, Tal.iT. p-jtS — 3», andp.^id — 4S& 
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c ;H A P. of tbeir dioice, and alienated by the vu^ence 
Qr parti^ity of the two preceding kings, ad- 
hered to their determination ; refusing any' 
longer to submit to the regulations enacted at 
Caltnar, which had solemnly declared the in- 
dissoluble union of the three crowns. ' 

It is at this period, with the accession of 

Christian, that we may date the final separation 

dkeFmt, of Sweden from the two other kingdoms ; every 
ftf ^wd. subsequent effort made on the part of the Danish 
sovereigns, to re-unite the three monarchies 
under one head, having been only attended with 
temporary and incomplete sutxess. It becomes 
likewise memorable, as constituting the aera from 
which Denmark begins to assume a share in 
the wars, negotiations, and political a£&irs of 
Europe*. Christian the First, a yirtuous and ablts- 
prince, .became the founder of the present reign- 
ing, bouse of Otdemburg : he was succeeded by 
bis son, John the Second, their united' reigns, 
including a space of more than sixty years. But, 
the attention of posterity has been almost en-' 
tirely occupied by Christian the Second, whose- 
' character, crimes, and misfortunes, have power- 
Scatcofthe fully attracted consideration. Instead of record- 
ldiig<w, ing the events, or commemorating the transac- 

u thii tions which took place under two sovereigns, . 

^'"'^ whose political condnct, or military expeditions, 
can excite, at this distance of time, only a feeble , 
interest ; it may be ^ore curious, ; as well as 

' Pnflendorf '■ Hut. at SwcdcOi p. io8 — ^iii. Vertoi, p. 31 — 40. 
* Malkt,vol.T. p. 77 — So. 
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more informing, if we endeavour to cbnvey C B A P. 
even an inadequate idea of the state of the ^__ ?-J ;^ 
northern kingdoms, previous to the accession 1448-^ 
of Christian the Second. 'J^s* 

The form of government, immemorially re^ limited 
ceived and adopted by the Scandinavian nations^ monarchy. 
Was monarchy ; but, by this term we 'must uni 
derstand the monarchical constitution in itd 
most contracted sense. Not only their kings 
were controiiled by the Senate, or by the States 
in every act of regal power : they were like-; 
wise elective ; though the choice being always 
confined to the reding family, and following' 
the right of consanguinity, rendered the- Crown; 
iu fact hereditary. Even the prerogative* 
usually exercised by the most limited sovereigns,: 
were denied to the Danish princes; vho, far 
from possessing the right to impose a tax, how- 
ever small, without the consent and approbation: 
of the States, could not declare war, form any: 
important enterprize, or confer the govenlment> 
of a fortress, unless the national delegates had 
been previously consulted*. But, if the royal ~ ,4 
authority was thus rigorously fettered, the power Onu 
of the nobility was proportiooably relaxed and SriXgw' 
indefinite. They possessed privilege the most* of the 
nicompatible wilii order, general irecfdom,\ai]d} ''°°™' 
a due submission to the laws ; while the infe.) 
rior classes (^ the people, d^titute' of prote&i 
tien, were exposed to eveiy violence and out>ii 
rage. In the Capitulation, or grant of fran- 

.. *. tUOfit, ToL V. p. is — siot . , , , , 

, 04 chises^ 
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CHAP. cliisMii tendered to ChristtaD ttie Fim by th« 
^ ^' ptanea, on his e^eotion in 1448, eveiy possible 
-trt Hmit WftB impotect, whicb distrust or jealouiy 
'su- could dictate ; and still severer restraints wer*! 
aSz«d by the NfU'wegUDs, wben they soon 
3lUrwar<b raised him to the throne of that 
kiagdoia'* Mm the Seccuid, in 1483* ^ith 
Ibe vie* of concili^og tb« Swedish nobles 
vhooB b* viahed to reconcile to his person and 
gDvcnuneat, gc^nted them the right of life 
aad de«tb over their vassals ; thus rendering 
tfwoi vivtuaUy wvereigas 00 their own estatea'. 
Tha degree of aaarchy» as well as of o^ree* 
atOD, vhicb iiaiauoities so extensive and un- 
«(Kttrouled» must of necessity produce, may be 
eaaily imi^necL We have witnesed during oiur 
own tiotes, a ^thfuj branscFipt of tbe Scandin*- 
vian constitution and kiage, ia the anarchical 
£ku of ffpverwn^ wbieb existed in Poland, 
4oHn to the extioetion o£ that unfortuoata 
oenniKy aa aa inde^esdant state, towarda the 
ooDcbuioo of tbe laet eentury. 
ItmniMi^ The revenuea of the Danish ciown were not; 
ItM. acsidy, tb*D tto authority wae limited. In 
■453, Christian the First ioffiffned tbe Seaatt^ 
tbati tbe royal domains bftvii^ been almosfi en- 
tu«fy aUciMted by the provision of his pred«> 
oeuors, the refnaUuair rcoeiptawere become in* 
adeiyiate to the secewary expceces of gQveni^ 
■miit\ Towaiidft the aondiuwo, of tha saiae 

' IbJkt, p. fti — a»> *»d p. 9J — loj- 

■ aid. p. i9«— MI. ^ Rod. p. 61, fa. 

century. 
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ceDtuiy, JohD the Second, during the .short chj. p. 
period of time in which he occupied the throne . . ^J ^ j 
of SwedeD, as well as those of Denmark and 144s— 
Norway, found the Swedish revenues so dimi- 'J^i- 
nished by the rapacity of the nobles and clergy, 
as to become wholly unequal to the payments 
with which they were loaded. He attempted 
to remedy the evil, by resuming some of the 
grauts previously made, or extorted from his 
predecessors; but, it may be naturally con- 
ceived, that such a measure must have proved 
highly unpopular and dangerous. The event - 
speedily manif^ted its tendency to be such, aa 
it became the imijQediate cause of bis expulsion 
from Sweden.' 

The scarcity of Specie thro'out ^1 the nor- Sardtyof 
thern countries^ an inevitable result of the po- ^^^ 
verty of the people, as well aa of the want of in- 
dustry and manufactures, tended to weaken the 
royal power still further, while it incapacitated 
the sovereign for exertions of magnitude. In 
order to obtain money, scarcely any expedients 
seem to have been regarded as too degrading, 
or as unbecoming the m;yesty of the throne. 
The crown lands ; the dominions, provinces, 
and islands belonging to the monarchy j the 
spiritual welfare of the people; — all these wera 
exposed to sale or mortgaged, in order to obtain, 
a precarious, but immediate pecuniary supply. 
When Fregeno, the papal I«c^te, entered the 
territories of Denmark in 1461, in order to 
tax the creduUty and superstition of the inha- 

> Milkr, M ▼. p. >59t %6» 
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CHAP. bitantSj by dispensing indulgencies from tfie 
^ ^' , Romish see ; Christian the First did not scru- 
1448— pte to exact from him eight thousand marks, 
i5i> previous to the exercise of his functions ; sti- 
pulating likewise for a considerable portion of 
the plunder, which was to be thus collected 
Trade. from the people *. Gold and adiver were so rare, 
that even in the greatest commercial transac- 
tions, they appear to have been little used or 
known '. The Hanse towns, particularly the 
city of Lubeck, engrossed the whole trade of 
the Baltic, Norway, and Iceland ; to which 
countries they carried salt, wine, and cloth. In 
return, they received fish, furs, and timber; but 
money was almost excluded from this commer- 
cial intercourse, which could only be strictly 
denominated a barter. " 
Pomtr of The most curious and extraordinary proof of 
'*" ' the poverty of the Danish kings, occurs under 

Christian the First. That prince having stipu* 
lated to pay the sum of sixty thousand Florins'^ 
to James the Third, King of Scotland, for the 
portion of his daughter Margaret, on her mar* 
riage ; was necessitated to mortgage the Orkney 
islands to his son-in-law, as a security for the 
money, which was not to be found in the royal 
coffers. But, it having been likewise agreed by 
the terms of the matrimonial treaty, that ten 
thousand Florins should be deposited, previons 
to the departure of the new queen from Copen. 

, " Mallet) ToLT.p.ioS, 109. ' Itnd. p..i(8. .. 

" Ibid, vd.v, p.iSi) 197, tnd p.sjo. 
■ Abottt fiye thonuod pCNwdi rtcrUag. 
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bagen for Edinbui^h, the Scottish commis- chap.' 
sioners insisted on the immediate execution of ,__ ^^ 
the article. It being found however impot- 144S— 
fflble to raise more than a fifth part of so in- '^'^ 
considerable a sum. Christian was again re- 
duced to the humiliating alternative of mort- 
gaging the Shetland islands to James the Third, 
till he should discharge the remaining eight 
thousand florins. We may see here at the same 
time, the ordinary dowry of a Danish princess, 
in the fifteenth century ; and the relative value 
of the Orkney, compared with the Shetland 
Islands, which seems to have been, in the esti- 
mation of their common sovereign, as six to 
one in favor of the former Archipelago. The 
traosaction took place tn 1468 ; and it is no less 
true, tban it must appear incredible, that neither ' 
the Orkneys nor the Shetlands, though fre- 
quently reclaimed, were ever redeemed by Den- 
mark. They have remained unalterably an- 
nexed to the Scottish crown. ° 

, With revenues and resources so inadequate, MOiury, 
it might seem to be a natural inference, that the ^""^^ 
Banish kings were unable to maintain any con- 
siderable naval or military force. Yet, in this re- 
spect, by a species of contradiction, they appear 
to have made greater exertions than could have ' 
been expected from them. John the Second, 
when be marched into Sweden, in order to obtain 
the crown of Uiat kingdom in 1497, besides his 
native troq>s, had formed a body of six thousand - 

' * HalUt, vol.r. p. 133 — 138. 
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CHAP. German merceDariss who were deBomiaated' 

,__^][;__^ ** the Saxon Guard." Thty were commaiMied 

144S hy a, gentlemaa of Cologoe ; and their sypoiot- 

ijii' ments amounted to 00 Icm a sum thaa SHeea 
N1T7. thousapd Florins a month ". Tha saiae \jfr\ne9t 
towards the- cooclnsioo of bis reign^ is 1510^ 
equipped a squadron of thirtj vessels, with 
which force be blocked uf for some time* the 
Mitrance of the Trave, on which river stands tbe 
city of Lubeck *. But, it must be remca!ibered 
that these effi>rta were rare, short, and ruinoas. 
The maintenance oS a disciplined* Ngtttar army, 
however small, would soon have exhausted thet 
rpyal revenue ; and no such permanent establish- 
ment was ever attempted during ib« period 
uader our conuderation* by the Kings of Den* 
mark. 
1J13. S»ch were the limits imposed <m the power of 
^!^^^ the crown, aod such the forms of the Dbnish 
tkeSecond. amBtitutioB, at the accession of Christian tb« 
Second. He had already nearly attained his 
thirty-third year, when the death of bia father, 
John the Second, ^ive a free seepe to tite ex-> 
ercise cS his talents, and to the ii^ueQee of bifi 
Hbduno. yicesv In Capacity and vigor of dund, he wM 
^* unquestionably not deficirat; and the aUentioB 

v4uch he nanifcated towards aug mttMii^ Uie 
comaaerce of bis peeplcv howeVev iatarestod 
m^it be the motives from whidh 1^ arascy waa 
highly laudable aid besefieiak His-jeatousy ef 
tlievast immuaitiesei^oyedby thenobitityywd 

y Abovt foniteen hundred ponnd* rterfitig. Millet, tsL t. p. 940. 
1 llHd.p.33ii33i>i 
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bii detcnainatioii to reduce them within more chap. 
aarrow boundi, cannot excite either wonder, or ^ ^^' 
even ditaj^robatien. Louis the Eleventh in j^j^, 
France, Henry the Seventh in England, aod 
Ferdinand the Catht^c in Spain, had, each, set 
him the example of sysiematically endeavour- 
ing to undermine and to subvert the exorbitant 
power of the aristocracy in those kingdoms. He 
had exhibited proofs of his personal courage and 
ability in the field, before his father's decease ; 
by whom, at an early period of his life, he had 
been sueoesafully employed to quell an insur- 
rectioB that broke out in Norway. But, these 
qualities and endowments, which, under the 
gnidance of medcration wid virtue, might have ^ 

ooodttccd to'phice him in the most devated rank 
ef Panisli kings, were obscured by fitr greater 
d^boti. Hit deepotic and tyfannical temper, Vmaty, 
vbieb seomed tlM restraints of law, impeded ^^ 
kirn coatuHMlly to oonrait acts of ferocity or of tiu. 
enwhy. FerAdious, and destitute of regard to 
the raoet sacved engageme&tft, be violated them 
withoHt scrapie, whenever his resentment or his 
iatmreeta appeared to dictate such a conduct. In- 
capable) ef eni^yii^ generous or gentle means 
t» afttUB his ends, he substituted terror in their 
place; ^d his pMWinal apprtwch was always 
pveceded by execotiosers or tnstruments of 
death. Debased in Ihs pleaaures, his society, and 
his gratificatiom, he chose the companjons of 
his bed and of his table, from the lowest ranks 
of lift. Siwslnr to Louis the Eleveath of France^ 
in many of the leading features of his character, 
Christian 
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CHAP. Christian saems to have been his iofarior is cs- 
^ , ?]fr . ^ pacity, dissimultiWD, ud the arts of reigning. "* t 
~ ijij— The commencement of his reign was marked 
Dwpodim. ^^ infractions of the constitution, most alarm- 
■ndcrndty ing in their nature. Not content with having ob- 
«f hi. Ml. tained from the States, their cuuent to the ira- 
tkm. position of a dufy on all commodities imported 
into the kingdom, during two years; he speedily 
betrayed his resolution, at once to annihilate 
the privileges of the nobility, to despoil the 
church, and to trample on the laws. Arbitrary 
taxes were imposed by his sole mandate, in vio- 
lation of his oath, and contrary to the usages 
immemorially observed in Denmark. Gibbets 
were erected in the principal towns, to exact 
submission and obedience. The ecclesiastical 
lands and estabhshnents were coiifiacated, al- 
most withmit a pretext; while a regular system 
was adopted for the humiliation of the -Sedate, 
aqd depression of the nobles, by their removal 
irom all offices of trust or dignity. Hotwtth^ 
standing his marriage with Isabella of Austria, 
sister to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, a 
princess equally distinguished by her personal 
beauty, and her intellectual merit, he aban- 
doned himself to hia passion tor Dyveck, his 
mistress ; who, as well as her mother, assist- 
ing at his councils, enjoyed an unlimited in* 
fluence. These, acts of violence and indeco^ 
rum, were followed by examples of severity 

4 Lageriiring, Hut. de 8aed«» p.44r4;- Vertot, p. J3, 54. 
Millet, voi.T. p.3J4— 3J9> 

and 
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and cruelty. SeaatoFs, gentlemeD» and prelates; chap. 
were imprisoned and put to death, either with- ^- 

out cause, orwithout trial; the liberties of the 1^13 

Danish and Norwegian nobility, so highly re- 'i'7- 
^wcted under the preceding reigns, imposing 
no obstacle to the tyranny of Christian. ' 

Encouraged by the submission which he had iji7t 
hitherto found in Denmark, and animated with h/^,^^ 
the same desire to accomplish the reduction of Swcdra- 
Sweden to his dominion, which had impelled 
his two immediate predecessors, he prepared to 
assert his title by force of arms. Embarking on 
board 8 fleet of near one hundred and twenty 
Mul, he appeared off Stockholm } but, his troop» 
being repulsed under the walls of the capital, 
he found himself obliged to retreat on board his 
ships. In this situation, he demanded a conf- 
erence with the Swedish commander, and even 
offered to repair in person to Stockholm for the 
purpose, if hostages were given for his safety. 
But, no sooner had he obtained six of the prin- Rennu to 
cipal nobility, than, forgetful of his honor and Copea- 
tais recent engagements, he immediately set sail '^^ 
for Copenhagen, with the captives ; who being 
distributed in various cutles, were guarded with 
extreme precaution. Ammg the number was 
included the celebrated Gustarus Vasa, then in 
early youth, destined to avenge his own wrcHigs, 
and the misfortunes of bis country, at a future 
period. He was committed to ihe custody of 
Eric Banner, a Danish nobleman, who detained 

' PnlleadcMf, p. ijS— t6o> MiBtt, voL t. p. 3<j— J7a> *i>d 
9-3J7—iU- 

him 
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CHAP, him in honorable confioement, at the town of 
^ , Calloe in Jutland. ' 

Exasperated, rather than humbled, l^ the 
HI success of bis first attempt. Christian msde 
the greatest exertions to repair his misfortune. 

Sweden. Having assembled an army and a fleet, he sent 
the former, with dire^ions to penetrate through 
the interior provinces to Stockhcrfm, white he 
waited the return q£ summer, to follow in per- 
son with a naval force. On this occasion, Francis 
the First, in compliance with tiie treaty which 
bound him to the Danish King, tho* the brotb«'- 
in-law of Charles the Fiflh his enemy, detach- 
ed to Christian's assistance, a body of two 
thousand infantry ; and the French, for the first 
time, appeared as auxiliaries in the quarrels of 

Surrender the north '. The arms of Christian were at> 

rfaock- t^ded with comj^te success. The Admini- 
■tratw of Sweden, to whom the defence of the 
country was entrusted, being mortally womded, 
left the kingdffln defenceless, while the meny 
adranced rapidly to the capital: and (hough 
the valor of Christina, his widow, protract«d 
the destiny of Stockholm, which city sh« loi^ 
maintiuned i^inst the utmost disparity of nam> 
bera and strength, she was at length relHtttairdy 
compelled by the inhabitants to capitulate with 
the invader. Yet in this extremity, they exact- 
ed from the-Daimh prince, the edenm eonfr- 
natio» of all their privileges } and Christian; 

* Vertot, f.j6 — So. Milletf .toI.v. p.393^40>> Puffendoifi 
' lihllei, yoUt. p.40J — 410' Vertot, p.98. > 
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-anxious at any price to atchteve the object of his c H A P. 
expedition, not only promised them a complete . ^^' ^ 
amnesty and oblivion of every past offence; ,^,5^ 
but, consented to accept the Swedish crown . 'J**- 
with the same severe limitatiooa and restraints 
on the exercise of its functions, which had 
always been annexed to it under his predeces- 
sors. On these conditibns he was admitted 
into the city, acknowledged as the legitimate 
sovereign, and received the submissions of his 
new subjects. " 
But, the Swedes were not lone in discovering 'J»* 

.L . , .. " J . a Viokiiceof 

that no engagements, however sacred, can influ- ciiriBiiaii'* 
ence or restrain, where virtue and humanity are 
become extinct. Scarcely had Christian taken ' 
possession of the capital, than he violated his 
recent oaths ; demanded the crown, not as con- 
ferred by the free election of the States, but 
as his hereditary and incontestable right ; and 
adding insult to injury, he declared at his coro- 
nation, that he owed to his own arms, not to 
the choice or inclination of the people, the king- 
dom which he bad thus acquired. Conscious 
at the same time, of the difficulty of retaining 
in subjection a martial and high-spirited nobi- 
lity i apprehensive that his departure from 
Stockholm, would form the signal for a general 
revolt ; and impelled by- the ferocity of his dis- 
position, which delighted in blood j he con- 
ceived the atrocious design of putting indis- 
criminately to death, all such among the bigber 

■ Pofiendorf, p.i6a-^i6*. Vert»t, p. 89— 106., 

vpL. II. F ranks. 
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CHAP, rank?, as either had opposed, or might in future 
. ^^' impede his arbitrary measures. He was n<tf; oirfy 
ij„, confirmed in this resolution, by the iseinbers o£ 
^i^"*^ his council} men selected from the vilest classes 
fcoi,^ ', pf society; but TroUe, Archbishop of Upsal, 
the first ecclesiastic in Sweden, either ^ned 
by the King's promises, or terrified by his- me- 
naces, consented to act a conspicuous part is 
the massacre of his own countrymen. Under 
pretences too absurd or seDseleas, to inpose oa 
the credulity of the most ignorant and pre* 
judiced, Christian, fifler haying caused the gates 
of the capita to be shut, seized, and imme* 
diately delivered over to the executioners, tbe 
lei^ng members of the Senate. Two bisluipf, 
the principal nobles, and the magistrates of 
Stockholm, habited in the robes of their ofioe, 
beiqg conducted under a guard from the citadel* 
were imtsediately beheaded. 

By 9 refinement in barbarity, suited to his 

savage feqaper, all spiritual aid or cfmsoUk* 

tioq was denied them, apd «ven some of the 

spectators, who had ventured to express tbetr 

horror and indignation, men involved in the 

carnage. Nin^ty-fogjr peraooa, of whom the 

far greater nuinber weie of tbe most elevatfd 

rank, felji, victims tQ tbe inluunan orders of 

Christian. StHc Vasa, father to Gustavua^ 

who spon a^wardff aflpeoded tbe thcoae^ 

Circom. was included in tbe li»t. Their bodies, de. 

^^^ njed even the right of sc|ialturB, rpmaiaed 

long exposed to, the view of the inhabitants 

of Stodtbolm i bnp, Ij^e "py^heWiifflA that 

lo aOfih 
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fuch a spectacle^ w&stever terror or c(Ai9ter- cA kt. 
Dation it had at first impressed, ta\ght ulti- _ ^ 
roatel^ irritate the people, and produce aome ^^^ 
act of desperatioD, induced the King to order 
tbeiti to be reduced to ashes. The reigns of 
Nero or of Caracalla, maj furnish instances of 
equal enormity : but, few similar scenes o£ de< 
liberate cruelty have been exhibited in the mo- 
dern history of Europe, previous to the French 
Revolution ; and the abhorrence eXcited in 
the present instuice, is not diminished by any 
circumstance which can palliate its atrocity. 
The guilt of rebellion could not be ascribed 
to the Swedes, who having voluntarily ele- 
vated Christian to the throne, enjoyed an equal 
claim to protection with his other subjects; 
and, steeled as that prince appears to have 
been thro'oat his whole reign, to the emotions 
of penitence or remorse, he was so sensible of 
the flagitious nature of the massacre, that he 
endeavoored to throw the odiant of it on bis 
Munsellors and advisers. Not satisfied with Rctoni of 
1^ blood which he had shdd in the capital, his ^^^ 
return to 0ettittsrk, through tiie ph)Vinces of 
Sweden, was nnirked by new proofs of imphu 
cable cruelty : incredible ad H may appear, 
above, nx hmidr«d persona of every rank and 
order, puished by his immediate command. " 

Happily for mankind, crim^ io vast and >j»* 
moHifdied, did not long remain unpunished; 

^ VartMi p. is*-»i3J' TUfeddAff, p. 166— i7o> ifaOct, vdLr. 
f- 433—431. LagfAriog, ]K 43— '47< Ckttttfigay, KtL Atin^ 
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CHAP. Previous to the reception of Christian into 
^ ^ J '_ ^ Stockholm, Gustavus Vasa had escaped from 
ij*i. his confinement in Jutland ; and having been 
admitted into Lubeck, the inhabitants of that 
city, irritated at the restraints which the King 
of Denmark had imposed on their commerce, 
rather than indignant at his excesses, not only 
protected Gustavus, but facilitated his return 
Appeu- to his native country. Nature had endowed 
Oort^i *^'™ "''*'* ^" ^^^ qualities eminently calculated 
Vw«. for struggling with adversity, and for surmount- 
ing difficulties. Eloquent, affable, intrepid, libe- 
ral, he obtained an almost unbounded ascendant 
over his followers; and he employed it to eman- 
. cipate them from despotism. Pursued by the 
hatred and vengeance of Christian, who dreaded 
his courage no less than his ability, he was re- 
peatedly on the point of being seized and put 
to death : nor did he cilude the search made for 
him, except by retiring to the sequestered pro- 
Hjtmidt. vinc6of Dalecarlia, there assuming the disguise 
of a peasant, and cpncealing himself in the 
mines. The oppression of his country, aggra- 
vated by the execution of his father, and the 
proscription of his family, stimulated htm to 
resistance, while it animated his exertions. He 
succeeded in gaining adherents ; and afler van- 
quishing obstacles insuperable to ordinary, men, 
he ventured openly to raise the standard of 
revolt, and to attack the Danish governors. 
Repeatedly overcome, he rose superior to de- 
feat, found resources in his own courage, and' 
ultimately attained the highest object of human 
ambition ; 
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ambition ; that of not only liberating Sweden chap. 
from foreign oppression, but, of receiving from . . -,-' . _, 
the gratitude of his countrymen, the crown of ij*t. 
■which he had deprived a tyrant. ' 

While Gustavus was occupied in effecting so 15M. 
glorious and salutary a revohition. Christian ^""^^ 
completed the measure of his vices and crimes. Dum. 
Conducting himself by the same despotic or 
sanguinary maxims, with which he had com- 
menced his reign, he proceeded to annihilate 
the functions of the Danish Senate, and to in- 
vade the most important privileges of the nobi- 
lity. Destitute of attachment eithier to the 
Catholic, or to the Protestant faith, his rapacity 
and his cofitinual necessities prompted him to 
seize on the revenues of the clergy, who might 
otherwise have sustained him against the other 
orders of the State. Selecting his midisters 
from the meanest ranks, and vesting them with 
unlimited power; he abandoned them without 
scruple or regret, to the most ignominious 
punishments, whenever his policy, or his in- 
terests, demanded such a sacrifice. The first DepooiioB 
symptoms of defection and rebellion manifested ^T^*" 
themselves in the province of Jutland ; where ■ 
the nobility and bishops having assembled, 
^med a Manifesto, in which they declared 
Christian to have forfeited his right to their 
obedience, and explained their reasons for pro- 
ceeding to his deposition. They at the same 
time offered the crown to his uncle, Frederic, 

' V*not, p. tofr^ii4> PnffeiuloH>p.i76— 173. HiOetiVoLT. 
p. 471 —496- 

p 3 Duke 
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c HA P, DukQ of Hdfitein, and sent a deputation to ao> 
^ quaint him with their choice. ' 

Whatever detestation the general conduct of 
Christian the Second justly excites, and honr- 
ever unpitied yjaa bis hte, the truth of history 
demands that he should not be calumniated, or 
oppressed by unmerited censure. It forms not 
one of the least singular instances of the ca*- 
price, or the fatality, which frequently seera to 
regulate the destiny of men, that this prince, 
who with impunity had violated every principle 
of good faith and of humanity in his treatment 
of the Swedes ; was deprived of his crown in 
Denmark, for an act, which, however it might 
infringe on the rights of the nobility, was not 
only justifiable, but even highly meritorious. 
Tliro'out his whole reign, he had systematically 
endeavoured to emancipate the inferior classes 
of the people, more especially the peasants, from 
the feudal tyranny of their lords : he had ^ven 
issued an edict, prohibiting the sale of vassals, 
as being equally subversive of the principles of 
morality, justice, and religion *. R^ulations of 
such a nature, which struck at the root of the- 
aristocratic influence and authority, however be- 
neficial they might prove, were in themselves un- 
popular; but, the.immediate cause of the revolt 
which precipitated hioi from the throne, was a 
measure, that abstractedly considered, ought to 
have secured him universal esteem, while it con- 
ciliated the suJB&ages of all mankind. 

* KiSttf vol -y. p. 4f6~s*i'. Vll«»t,IMB»iKp. I«,IJ. 

* Ibid. voLT.p'jM' 
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The peninsula of Jutland, the " Cfae^sonesus c H A ^. 
Cimbrica" of antiquity, which forms an essential ^ 
part of the Danish dominions, is situated between ij,,. 
a portion of the %Itic, and the German Ocean, ^'"''^^ 
almost surrounded by those two seas. In con- ^^'<f 
sequence of a practice sanctioned by prescrip- ^' 's^ 
tion, which, to the dishonor of human nature, 
has not been confined to any European country; 
andftom the imputation of which, we are our- 
selves in this island, by no means exempt ; thd 
bishops and nobility of Jutland were accus- 
tDined to derive a considerable annual revenue, 
from the shipwrecks, frequent on that ]ow,as well 
as dangerous coast. It can hardly be credited^ 
lliat this barbAotls usage was carried to such 
d' pitch of indecency and itlhuinanity, that 
bishops, unrestrained by the sanctity of theii' 
shcerdotal office, sent armed bodies of men, 
frequently to the nunlber of three hundred, 
\Hio plundered the vessels driven on shore ; 
det^nitig by menaces or violence, the miserabla' 
survivors, from skvlnfg any part of their pro- 
perty". Against so detestable a privilege, if 
such it could be justly termed. Christian pub- 
lished 8 86Vene prohibition ; the tenor and' 
i^itulre of wbich, might have done honor to the 
ossst humme or enlightened sovereign. Blit, TbefauDP. 
tbe' insnrrection which neither his tyranny, nor |^^J^|^ 
btS'ctuelty had excited, #aA instatitly produced Duke of 
by^Mslaudableatteniptto check' a custom, frorti *' ' ' 
wfaicfc a' powerful and nuMefous class of his 
siDjectB derived advantage; and thougb he en- 

" Mt1ltt,td.T.p.ji8— jaj. 
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CHAP, deavoured to conciliate their afiectioas, by pro- 
_' , mising every reparation i'oi the injuries which 
ij»j. they might have received, these concessions 
were made too Jate. The insurgents persist- 
ed in their resolution, and prepared to main- 
tain it by force of arms. 

Frederic, Duke of Holsteio, whom they had 
invited to accept the crown of Denmark, did 
not hesitate to signify his gratitude, ami his rea- 
diness to meet their wishes ; while Christian, 
doubtful of the fidelity of those who seemed 
still apparently attached to him, retreated to , 
Copenhagen. In that capital, he might still 
however have made a long resistance. The 
fertile province of Scania, from which be could- 
have drawn supplies of provisions, was devoted 
to him ; and Norway remained unshaken in its 
allegiance. But, equally desiitute of fortitude 
or resources in adversity, as he had been. de- 
void of moderation and justice in the career of 
his fortune; pursued by the consciousness of 
his past enormities, and distrustful of his own 
subjects ; he did not venture to abide the deci- 
sion of war, or to risk his personal safety by 
PEgh of making a longer stay in Denmark. Having has- 
^™'*^ tily equipped a squadron of ships, and embarked 
on board of them his family, the Regalia of the 
crown, together with his- most precious efiects, 
he set sail from Zealand. Previous to his depar. 
ture, he committed the city and citadel of Co- 
penhagen to the care of two officers, in whose 
devotion he confided; having promised them to ' 
return in a shorty time> with ample succours of 
eveiy* 
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every kiod. These assurances could not, how- chap. 
ever, prevent the universal defection which ^ ^' , 
followed his flight ; and he himself, assailed by ^sn. 
storms, scarcely escaped shipwreck on the coast 
of Norway. Landing at length in Holland, he 
hastened to Antwerp, thereto implore the pro- 
tection and assistance of his brother-in-law, 
Charles the Fifth : but he found that prince 
slow in avenging his cause ; and a long time 
elapsed before Christian could assemble a force, 
equal to attempting the reduction of his do- 
minions. ° 

He yas the last sovereign who united in his F»»i»ei»- 
person, the three kingdoms of the North. Gus- ^"^ 
tavus Vasa, animated with new courage by the ii>em 
intelligence of his flight from Denmark, aided '='*'™** 
by the fleet of Lubeck, anil impelled by the 
prospect of attaining a crown, as the just reward 
of his services ; finally succeeded in expelling 
the Danish garrisons. Calmar fell into his hands, 
and the surrender of Stockholm completed his 
reduction of Sweden. Not less vigilant in 
peace, than he had proved himself intrepid in 
the field; his active and penetrating genius 
enabled, him to foresee, as well as to provide 
against those internal machinatiopa, or external 
attacks, to which every new establishment la 
peculiarly exposed. Conscious that ChrJstran frederk 
the Second, if he ever should re-ascend the '^ ^^* 
throne of Denmark, would not limit his pre-. 
tensions to the possession of that crawn alobe'; 

* Vertot. tome ii. f . ij, j8, HaUeti toI-t. p. J9J— .;ji. L'Ait 
de Verif. voLii. p.$^ 97. 
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c H. A P. Gustavus united himself with Frederic against 
,_^' J their common enemy, and redoubled Ins pre- 
ijij. cautions to impede the entrance of the exiled 
King into any of the provinces, which had 
constituted his antient dominions. " - 
iji4_ While GustavuB thus confirmed himself in 
}ii^ Sweden, Frederic the First, not without con- 
iiutprkice. siderable difficulty, rendered himself master of 
Zealand. Copenhagen^ the capital of that 
island, and of the kingdom, ventured even to 
sustain a siege; nor did the place capitulate, 
until all hopes of support or assistance iVom 
Christian, were become extinct. This fkct may 
warrant us in assuming, that had that prince, 
instead of pusillanimously abandoning his adh^- 
reDts,and carrying offhis treasures, courageously 
supported the contest against his subjects, he 
might have maintained himself on the throne. 
It is evident that he possessed many devoted par. 
tizans in Norway, where, far from being odious; 
he enjoyed on the contrary great popularity. 
La Scania likewise, the people were welt affected' 
^tOee^nat towards him. His defect of courage and want' 
J5^., of decision, far more than the abhorrence ex- 
%iit. cited l^ his atrocities, produced his expulslod 
fkom Denmark. The irresolution and feeble con- 
duct ai Richard the Second among us, had in 
like manner caused his deposition in 1399, rather ' 
tbaBhismal^adminiatnition. Louis the Eleventh, 
and Henry the Eighth, two of the most t3rran- 
nioai sovereigns commemorated in history, were 

p.t;— 3». 
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not deposed. The greatest of aH vices in a c H A P. 
prince, as well as the most destructive to him* 5^ 
self, is- want of firmness iu the hour of danger, ijaf.. 
James the Second's abandonment of his crown, 'sr*- 
Christian's flight and consequent ruin, Louis the 
Sixteenth's miserable execution, form the best 
commentary on this observation. The Norwe- 
gians, too feeUe to assert their right of electing 
a sovereign, independant of Denroarit ; and ac- 
customed to receive iroplicitiy the prince whom 
their more wealthy, or more pow^ul neigh* 
boure raised to the Uirone, acquiesced in the 
choice of the Duke of Holstein ; and notwith- 
standing some efforts in favor of the deposed 
monarch, which took place in the province of 
Scania, universal tranquillity was speedily re- 
stored. * 

Frederic, in succeeding to the dignity and title 
of his predecessor, by no means however en- 
joyed or es«9-cised the same extorsive autho- 
rity. The clergy and nobility, by whom almost 
exclusively Christian the Second was expelled, 
conferred the sceptre on his successor, under 
very severe limitations ; previously exacting 
the entire restoration of all those dangeroas 
piivilcges, which tfao vigor, or the despotism 
of die late r«ign, had extinguished. A prince 
of a more elevated mind, and greater, resources' 
ftf c^aucter, wouM probably have -resisted, or 
resuraedia ccaicea^oa^ equally injurieus.to tiie 
icgral prerogatives) m; to the freedom- and f^- 
etfy. of the people: but Fpedenc, already de> 

clinine 
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CHAP, dining in years, pacific in his temper, and sati^ 
fied with the possession of a crown to which his 
birth had given him no pretension ; yielded 
with facility to the demands of the Danish no- 
bles'. Continually alarmed with the apprehen- 
sion of an invasion on the part of his nephew^ 
who ceased not to solicit the powerful ai d of 
the house of Austria, for his re-establishment ; 
holding his Danish and Norwegian kingdoms 
by the right of election only ; and unable even ~ 
to obtain from his new subjects, the acknow- . 
ledgment of his eldest son as his successor - 
in the throne-^ he scarcely seemed to regard 
himself as more than a nominal sovereign. In- 
itead of making Copenhagen the seat 'Of go- 
vernment, Frederic usually held his court and 
residence in his patrimonial provinces of Hol- 
stein. ' 
1531. The political tempest which he had so long 

iDTukHi of dreaded, prepared at length to burst in all it» 
hrCfari*'- force. Christian, after near nine years of exile 
^1^^ and disgrace, having succeeded in raising a mi- 
litary force, embarked from the ports of Hol- 
land ; favored by Mary, Queen of Hungary, his 
sister-in-law, Governess of the Low Countries 
under the Emperor Charles the FiAh. His ves- 
sels were scattered by a storm, before he entered 
the Baltic; but, having gained the coast of Nor- 
way, he landed at the town of Opslo, where he 
instantly summoned the clergy, as well as the ' 
nobility and principal magistrates, to return to 
their allegiance. That kingdom, which had 

' HiM, ToL ri. p. 8—^4- ■ Dad. p^ 6f — 69, tai p. tM> 
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rather followed, than participated in the revolt chap. 
of Denmark, obeyed with alacrity ; and the ^_^Y^ 
aoutheni provinces were reduced to the obedi- ijji. 
ence of their antient master, without an eflbrt. 
If Christian, profiting of his advantages, had 
availed himself of .the advanced season of the 
year, which rendered it almost impracticable 
to send supplies of any kind by sea to Norway, 
from Copenhagen ; he might have unquestion- 
ably maintained hiraeelf against. all the forces 
of frederic, and perhaps have opened a way to 
bis eventual restoration. But, here again we impriwn* 
trace the same indecisive and timid line of con- ^^t?^ 
diict,. which had driven him from Denmark. 
An iU-tikned and injudicious relaxation in his 
operations, proved destructive to his hopes o£ 
success. Over-reached and deceived by the 
Governor of the city of Aggerhus; surrounded 
by the combined forces of Gustavus Vasa, and 
of his rival ; abandoned by the Norwegians ; 
no other alternative remained, than to surren- 
der himself to the Danish commissioners, on 
the faith of an equivocal and doubtful treaty, 
subsequently disavowed by Frederic. That 
prince did not even deign to admit the fallen 
monarch to his presence, or to listen to his 
remonstrances. Christian, reserved for a pu- 
nishment, more severe than death, was con- 
ducted to tb^ castle of Sonderburg, situate in 
the island of Alsen, on the coast of Sleswic } 
confined in a chamber, the door of which was 
closed up } and allowed no companion except 
a dwarf, to alleviate the protracted horrors pf 
solitude. 
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CHAP, solitude* aggmvated by captivity ". In that im- 
s_., -/ ._ / prisonmeiit he termioated his life. His reign 
ijji. and misfortunes offer an ample ietd for reiec- 
tion : Dor can we hdp adOiiriag the smgulaiity 
of big destiny, while we behold him with impu- 
nity aacrificing the Swedish nobility to bis re^ 
venge; and expelled shortly afterwards iVom his 
native dooaioions, for attempting the tnost hn- 
mane and meritorious reform. 
ii3j> Frederic did not long surrive die defeat and 
DmhoT imprisonment of his nephew. His deatb became 
^^^ the 8^^al or commencement of a long period 
of anarchy, Interregnoin, and civil war. llie 
Ca^K^ic faction, supported by the bishops 
availed thenselves of the vacancy of the throne, 
io order to recover their iafluenoe } whtcb, 
without being altogether eittDgulsbed, b«d bMfl 
dimmished during t^ late teign, Aom the rapid 
progress made by the LaAeran dectrinest Hiit 
party posseued sufficient power to impede the 
election of Christian, eldest sen of Frederic ; a 
prince who ba>ring aLready attamed to manhood, 
gave the fbiresc pranisea of i^ue and abili^. 
His attachment to the r^rmed religion served 
as a pretest, for at least delaj^ing the choice <^ 
a sovereign, till the Norwegian deputies should 
' arrive is the capital. Bat, the numerous and 
augmenting calamitieB of the State, did not per*- 
nit measures of proerastinatJon to be punued, 
without risking the very existence of the State 
ittelft The city of Lubeck, whose power Md 

^ Puficndctf, i).in,aoo. VcrtM» ToUli. p.iit— ta*. Mirilet» 
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resources were in that age almost inexhauattble, c h a ^ 
undertook to restore the imprisoned King^Chrie- ^- 
tian the Second ^ a proof that all his tyrannical tj,,, 
acts had not extinguished the sentiments of at- ^si*- 
tachment towards him, in the breasts of his for- 
mer subjects. Their fleet, mistress of the Baltic* 
occupied the passage of the Sound, while a pow- 
erful army entered Copenhagen, the inhabitants 
of which city opened their gates to the invaders. 
The island of Zealand, as well as the province 
of Scania, were already lost ; and the few re- 
maioiDg dependancies of the Danish monarchy 
must have been speedily reduced by the rebels. 
In this desperate situation, the principal nobi- Ehcdouor 
Uty and prelates met at a town in Jutland j ^^"^^ 
where, notwithstanding the reluctance of the 
ecclesiastical order to elect a sovereign, whose 
religious tenets were known to be adverse to 
tlieir own, the menaces of the people, who sur- 
rounded the assembly. loudly demanding the 
nomination of Christian* son to their late King* 
overcame aU further opposition or delay. The 
youD'g prince was chosen by geoeral acclasMi 
tipn, aod instantly proclouned. ' 

It was not poHtble to receive the donatioa jst*. 
of a cFoa(D under more adverse circumstances, 
or vbicb- demanded more ability, valor, and 
perseverance to secure. The iasurgeats al- 
ready prepared to carry the war into the 
island of S\inen, which, togetiier with Jut- 
land, had hitherto retained their allegiance* 
thoughi, th^ oould nod loeg renst so. superior 

) Mill*^ vol vi. p. i4;..^i6. L'AitdeTttif. niLn. p.98- 
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, force.' But, Christian the Third, who was 
^ destined to restore the expiring monarchy, 
possessed the qualities necessary for so great 
Simikricy ^^^ difficult an atchievemenL In the perusal of 
b«»«™ this period of the Danish annals, it seems impos- 
H^ the *''''^ "o' *■'' ^^ forcihly reminded of the history 
Fourth of of France, at the accession of Henry the Fourth. 
,'™"* Like him, Christian found the State in the last 
stage of political distress, overrun by foreign 
enemies, and on the verge of destruction : like 
the King of Navarre, he was reduced to besiege 
his capital, and to reconquer his dominions. 
Similar likewise in the prosperous termination 
of all his difficulties. Christian emulated the 
valor, clemency, and other virtues of Henry ; 
restored tranquiUity to his people; and ap- 
proved himself not less their parent, than their ■ 
1J34— legislator. Copenhagen, during the continuance 
Siwrf' o^^^^ siegC) endured extremities, not exceeded 
Copen- by those which the metropolis of France sus- 
'^*"'. tained under the Duke of Mayenne, as head of 
the *' League ;" and it was protracted to a still 
loDger period than' that of Paris. Its surrender 
was immediately followed by the submission of 
the whole kingdom ; and Norway, afler a short 
irresolution, proclaimed the new monarch.' 
chrisiiwi The complete abolition of the Catholic faith 
SeRd^ and worship, which constituted the first measure 
embraced and executed by Christian, was con- 
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Tbe bishops having been ell arrested, were de- c h A p. 
taioed in confinement, till the States, convoked ^ ^^- ^ 
to determine on their fete, and on the choice i5.t4— 
ef religion, should finally regulate so important - 'n^ 
s concern. During this assembly, one of the most 
memorable which occurs in the annals of Den- 
mark, the nobi^ity and the depatiev of the third 
estate, unanimoasly decreed* the- confiscation of 
all the ecclesiastic^ property ; appropriating it 
to tbe liquidation of the public debts, the en^' 
dowment of seminaries for education, and othec 
beneficial or national uses. We cannot ccmtem* 
plate such a legislative act, without astonishment 
and almost incredulity; nor is it easy to determine 
on sound principles, what degree of approbation 
it may justly claim. The Reformation, as promnl- 
gated by Luther, was rendered the predominant 
religion ; and so universally had those doctrines 
already obtained admittance among all classed 
of men, that not even a struggle was made, or 
any opposition experienced, to the change. A Poiidor 
considerable augmeBtation of revenue accrued ^'^ ^. 
to the crown, in consequence of the suppression tiut 
of the monastic orders, which followed j bat, a '='«^' 
still greater political alteration, not foreseen even 
by its authors, arose from the encrease of the aris- 
tocratic power and infiuence. That class of men, 
no longer counterbalanced by tbe clergy, swal- 
lowed up the other orders j equally oppressing 
the royal prerogative, and extinguishing the 
franchises of the people. It was not till the ' 
middle of the seventeenth century, under tbe 
feign of Frederic the Third, that the Danish 
VOL. H. 4 kingsj, 
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CHAP, kings emancifttted themselves ftcm tbe fetter^ 
in which they were retained by the nobility.* 

The kingdom which Christian had rescued 
from anarchy and rebellion, he long continued 
to govern with wisdom and moderation. Natu- 
rally di^qsed by bis character to cultivate peace, 
^e assiduously exerted himself to antidp^tei and 
to remove every occasion which might involve 
bis subjects in hostilities. Towards Sw^en, 
the quarter trom whence he regarded the dan- 
ger as most probable or imminent, he directed 
^^P^ bii vigilantand unremitted attention. Gustavua 
Siradn. Vasa, whose military skill, aided by great talents, 
had raised him to the throne of that country, 
yru not destitute of ambition to extend the 
limits of his dominions ;' and the contiguity of 
the frontier provinces of the two monarchies, af- 
Ibrd^ the utmost facility for invasion, as well 
lis continual occasions of di^Hite. The King of 
. Sweden even indicated a disposition to renew 
the antient quarrels, which time had rather sus- 
pended, than extinguished : but the candor and 
sincerity of Christian disarmed, or restr^ned 
him J and while the two mooarchs continued to 
reign, no rupture between tJiem ever took place". 
Kcigtt«f The accession of Frederic the Second, eldest Sim 
5^^ of Christian, to th^ throne of Denmark j and 
codd. that of Eric the Fourteenth, who, nearly at the 
same period succeeded to Gustavus, opeqed a 
Wtt irith new scene in the north of Eur(^>e. Hostilitim 
originating from causes the most frivoUms, loag 

' HiDetf toUti, p. 305 — 313. 
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involved the two countries in calamUiefl, triiioh c ra p. 
were heightened by the antipathy of their re- ^_ ^^ ^ 
q>ective kings. issr- 

All the barbarous excesses* ev«c eomsitted ^S7*- 
by Attila, or by Genseric. were renewed in the 
iroeeB regions that surround the Pole } where tbs 
two natioq5.9eemed to vie with eac^other, in acts 
of cruelty and ferodty. The Bailie wm eovered Mnnui 
with fleets, which alternately vanquisbed, and »*H^ 
insulted by turns each other's coasts. Norway and 
Scania were ravaged by the Swedes ; while the 
Duies repeatedly peoctrated into the intenof 
provinces of the enemy, a[^HX)aebed within sixty 
miles of Stockholca, and more then once seem- 
ed to have nearly atcbieved th^ cooqueM of the 
kingtiom itself. £ven the d^oution and itt< 
priBooment of Eric, wfaose &antic exeesaes h«d 
become insupportable to his own Bubjectei» could 
pot termioate, though it suspended &r a fe« 
aiontbs, the vi(rfraee ef hostilities. John the pom u 
Third, his brother, was OA sootier confirmed on Stmin. 
the Swedish throne, than he inatantly prepared to 
m^e fresh exertions, notwithstanding the ex.- 
hausted state of his finances, and the dc.p(^l». 
tioD of his dominions. But, the interpoeition 
of the Emperor Maximrliati the Second, and tb» 
mediation of the court of f ranee, having at 
length compelled the two princes t« desist, 
tEanijuuUity was restored by the peace of Stet* 
tin, A&er near eight years of a contest which ts69>. 
had thinned the human species, while it had' re- 
duced many parts of Sweden and Norway to s 
desert, eoareely • «aatle vr a nlla^ had been 
<t 2 gained 
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CHAP, gained by either side : even these acquisition* 
^' were mutually restored. Frederic availed him- 
xjif. seif of the succeeding reposej to obliterate the 
past misfortunes which his subjects had sus- 
tained; and Denmark, during a considerable 
period, remained undisturbed by any internal 
commotion, or external calamity. Such was 
its state in 1574." 
State of In order to form an accurate orjust idea of the 
^'•'''''**' political weight and importance of the Danish 
crown and nation, considered as a member of 
■ the European system, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, it becomes indispensable to 
trace the geographical limits of the monarchy, 
Ttrrko- as it then existed. Frederic the Second reign- 
"** ed over several provinces, which are no longer 

enjoyed by his descendants in the present ^e, 
and occupied a much liigher place amtHig the 
powers of the North ; more especially when 
we reflect that the Muscovites had not yet 
penetrated to the shores of the Baltic, nor 
established themselves in Livonia, Ingria, and 
flnland. The three southern and most fertile 
provinces of Sweden ; Scania, Halland, and 
Bleking, which nearly circumscribe the whole 
extent of coast lying between the cities of Grot- 
temburg and of Calmar, belonged to Denmark ; 
consequently rendering her completely mistress 
of the important passage of the Sound, on 
both sides, through which the whole trade of the 
Polar countries must Qecessarily pass. To these 

* HallM(Tal.m p. I— 1^9. punm. X'Art.deVeriCTi>Lii,p.9)ti 
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possession/ was added the island of Gothland, chap. 
valuable ih itself j but, far more so from its ,^^^ 
situation, near the eastern coast of Sweden, [j^^. 
lyiog in the direct tract of navigation between 
Copenhagen and Stockholm. The superiority 
which it conferred in time of war between 
the two nations, was even greater than during 
peace ; as it enabled the Danes to impede, or 
to intercept the whole commerce of their ene- 
my, while it afforded an asylum for their own 
fleets, in case of defeat. 

The most fertile and productive part of Fre- Hobtem 
dene's dominions, which provinces peculiarly *^ ^**" 
omnected him with Germany and the southern 
states of Europe, were those of Sleswic and 
Holstein ; the uitient patrimony of his house. 
They were not incorporated with the crown of 
Denmark, which kingdom might be still con- 
sidered to a certain degree as elective; whereas 
the two duchies descended to him by here- 
ditary right. But, on the other hand, as the 
laws of primogeniture were not tben established 
in all their force, every head of the family was 
compelled to divide with the younger branches, 
the territories which they inherited in common. 
Christian the Third having left two sons, be- F^nitiasof 
sides his successor, allotted or bequeathed to ^^. 
them, some of the richest districts of Holstein. 
The diminution of power aod revenue which the 
crown suffered, constituted neither the only, nor 
the smallest evils resulting from these partitions. 
Disputes, jealousy, even civil war frequently en- 
sued: they were, indeed, almost unavoidably 
a 3 gene. 
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CHAP, generated by the very nature and cir&Jmstances 
^ '^ of the transaction itaelf.* 
tJJ^^ Denmark enjoyed only a small part of tltd 
<^>™n««- vast commerce of the Baltic, at this period of 
its history. The Hanse towns, situate in Meck- 
lenburg and Fomerania, at the bead of which 
Mood JLubeck, engrossing it in all its branches'^ 
exercised the most indefatigable vigilance for 
Bower at its preservation. They retained the kingdoms 
^^j?"' of the North in a degree of commercial sntgec- 
bqob tion, approaching to slavery} and resented 
the slightest effort made on the part of the 
Danish monarchs, to efiect their emancipation. 
Christian the Second, who, notwithstanding his 
crimes, appears to have been ever attentive to 
the interests of the crown, and of the inferior 
classes of his subjects ; attempted to infringe 
the privileges granted to Lubeck by his pre< 
decessors, and to open channels of trade to his 
own people, at their expence. Soon after his 
accession, in 1515, be concluded a treaty widi 
Ivan Basilowitz, Czar of Muscovy, by which 
it was stipulated, that a Danish company should 
be established at Novogrod, for the purposes of 
traffic: but, that powerfbl confederacy crushed 
the plans of Christian, and was highly instra- 
inental in fomenting the revolt whidi deprived 
lu ietHat, him of the crown **. His successors were either 
too weak, or too exhausted by their fbreiga 
quarrels, to break the fettera imposed on them.. 
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Towards the year 1540, the prodigiona com- chap. 
merce of Lubeck, as well as that of Wwmar, ^ _ ^; ^ 
Rostock, and Stralsund, began sensibly to de- ij?^. 
cline. Various causes contributed to produce 
this revolution } but above all others, the aug- 
menting industry, activity, and enterprize of the 
Dutch and En^isb, who navigated the Baltic, 
and no longer carried on their transactions 
through the medium of the Hanseatic league ''. 
How lucrative the traffic of the northern king- 
doms must have proved, we may judge by dnly 
irinerving, that the Hanse towns exclusively 
supplied all Europe with every production found 
in those climates or regions : among the num- A^iclM of 
ber were masts, naval stores, hemp, pitch, cop- ^"^ 
per, iron, wax, furs, tidlow, and grain of every 
kind. To the list, may be added anodier very 
essential article, the herring fhhery, uncom- 
nonly abundant in the Baltic ; and the con- 
sumption oC which exceeded calculation, in an 
1^ when all Europe was catholic. U'nder Fre> 
deric the Second, Denmark beginning slowly 
and gradually to participate in so extensive a 
trade, derived a part of the profits from which 
she had been previously excluded. ' 

In no part <^ Europe was the R^rmatioa 
Introduced, and the Catholic religion suppres- 
sed, with more facility than in the Danish do- 
minions. Norway fallowing the example of 
Denmark, in neither of those kingdoms was 
BO great a chaag* accompanied by any con- 

4 Hillet,vol<li. p. i6j— 1<8. f Ond. p. ttIS* 
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CHAP. Tulsioo, or with the efiiiBioD of blood '. But, the 
^^- case proved widely different in Iceland. That re- 
XJ14. mote and barbarous province combated for the 

^^ aadent £uth, wiUi a violence and pertinacity 
proportioned to its state of ignonmce. During 
twelve years, from 1539) to 1551, the inhabit- 
tants were involved iti civil war, and all its at- 
tendant evils. Christian the Third was compel- 
led to send two ships, and five hundred soldiers, 
in order to re-establish tranquillity thro'out 

Oncoiand. the island '. Greenland was included in the 
d^esdancies of the Norwegian monarchy, and 
colonized irom thence as early as the eleventh 
century". This fact merits peculiar attention. 
The trade to those frozen and desolate r^ons, 
however eslraordinary it may appear, was eyoi 
superintended with uncommon anxiety, and 
interdicted to every European nation. We 
can scarcely believe that Christianity was esta- 
blished within the Arctic circle, and that an 
episcopal diocese existed among the snows in 
the vicinity of the Pole. In the year 1386, 
the Bishop of Garde, capital of Greenland, 
who was a suflragan of the archiepiscopal see 
of Brontheim, assisted at an eccle^astical as- 
sembly held at Nyberg, in the i^ of Funen '. 
Under the reign of Margaret of Waldemar, 
towards the dose of the fourteenth century, 
the colony disiqipeared. Its destruction was 
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attributed to the effects of the great plague chap. 
which ravaged Europe about 1350, and to the ^^^' j 
consequent want of regular suppllea of provi> 1^74. 
slons from Norway. ' ^^'^■ 

Various, but ineffectual endeavours were ex- tint coun- 
erted to discover the remains of this establish- t^- 
ment, if any survived : under the reign of Chris- 
tian the Second, Valkendorf, Archbishop of 
Drontheim, a prelate of literature and merit, 
sent repeated expeditions thither, for the same 
purpose, but without success, the settlers hav- 
ing all perished '. No attempt to recolonize 
tSreenland, has been made within the last four 
hundred years. It is a remarkable fact, that DeMmc 
the same fate has hitherto attended the Spa- ^^ ^ 
nish American colonies near, the southern 
pole ; all the garrisons or establishments left 
in Terra del Fuogo, and on the coast of Pa- 
tagonia, having been destroyed by the incle- 
mency of those inhospitable I^tudes, or by the 
want of provisions. It would foqil an object 
of curious philosophical, and even political ex- 
periment, to ascertain how near to the two 
poles, man could exist in a state of society : 
the advanced progress of navigation in the 
present' age, could leave little apprehension of 
the ability to supply such a colony, with regu- 
lar quantities of provisions and necessaries of 
every kind. 

The prodigious armaments, military as well as Sxry 
naval, made and sustained for 'more than seven 

» Mallei Tot-m p.3»j. ■ Ibid. joLr. ^sji,oett. 
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CHAP, years, by Frederic the Second, during the war 
^^- carried on against Eric the Fourteenth, excite 
ijj^ astonishment, when we consider how slender 
were the revenues of the crown, and how im- 
possible it was to impose any considerable taxes, 
either on the nobility, or on the people. In 
1563, the Danish fleet consisted of twenty-seven 
large ships, and fourteen of an inferior size, 
carrying four thousand, six hundred men : it 
HHitvy wiio j ?!ned by six vessels from Lubeck *. The 
font*. Swedish squ..^' "^ns wre even generally superior 
in numbers. During the same year, Frederic^ 
when he marched into the province of West- 
Gothland, and laid siege to Elfsburg, had under 
his immediate command, an army of twenty- 
four thousand infantry, and four thousand ca. 
TaIry^ The difficulty of finding subsistencis 
for 80 large a body of men, may be easily con- 
ceived } in a country naturally unproductive, 
where the peasat^ usually were obliged, even in 
time of peac^,^ mix the bark of trees with their 
flonr, and frequently to subsist altogether upon 
salted herrings'. In fact, these expeditions, 
though ruinous to both parties in an extreme 
degree, became fl'om that very cause, proportion* 
ably short in their duration. Nationsd antipathy 
and mutual resentment furnished armsj while 
the plunder of the miserable peasants, supplied 
the deficiency of regular pay. Even in the 
Uiore civilized and wealthy monarchies of £u> 
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rope, daring a great part vf the sixteenth cen- chap. 
tury, wmilar irregularities prevailed. \ J^- 

The ravages and calamities inseparable from jjj^, 
war, were deeply felt in the suspension or ex> Lenert. 
tinction of the arts, and of all science, thro'out 
Denmark. It was not till after the peace of 
Stettin, in 1570, that they began to exhibit any 
vigor, and to become objects of eultivation. 
Christian the first had indeed founded the 
university of Copenhagen, as early as the year 
147S } but, under his success^, John the Se- 
cond, it fell into total decay "". After the confis- ^'>«n«'r 
i:ation of the ecclesiastical property by Christian h»^**^ 
the Third, and the introduction of the reformed 
religion in 1539 » that prince having appro- 
priated a portion of the church lands, towards 
the maintenance of professors in various branches 
of literature, re-established the university. ' He 
likewise assigned funds for its use, payable from 
the duties levied on all ships passing thro' 
the Sound ; endowed tt with many valuable pri- 
vileges ; and ordered that the chancellor of the 
kingdom should always in future bear the title, 
and exercise the office, of protector of the 
university. From this period it continued to 
acquire celebrity, and to become a national 
benefit*. Henry the Eighth made no such ' ' 
beneficial application of the lands of the monas. 
teiies, when precisely about the same period, 
he dissolved the monastic orders of both sexes, 
tiin/out England. 

* IblbttwLT. p.171— I7J. . « tti(LTU.Ti.p.4iJ.4»4. 
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CHAP. Surnames began to be used among the Danes, 
,^ ^J', under the reign of Frederic the First, about 
1J74. 1524. Antecedently, families were distin- 
*'™™««- guished only by their armM-ial bearings; and 
every person was cdntent to add the word 
** Son," to his christian name '. The atten- 
tion of Christian the Second to procure for 
his Queen, Isabella of Austria, som^ of the 
delicacies or productions, to which she had 
been accuatomed in the Netherlands, proved 
highly advantageous to Denmark. Immediately 
after the celebration of the nuptials, on. her 
arrival at Copenhagen, the King having caused 
a colony of Flemings to be transported thither, 
settled them in the little island of Am:^, cod- 
TcgetaUek tiguous to the capital. Those industrious pea- 
sants first introduced into the Countries of the 
-North, the use of vegetables, sallads, and other 
roots i or at least, augmented and ameliorated 
their cultivation '. This fact may serve to 
shew that Christian the Second, tho* a tyrant^ 
possessed an enlarged mind. Fruit trees were 
little known before the reign of Frederic the 
Second, when Oxe, High Steward of the 
kingdom, caused several species of them to be 
brought into Zealand. ' 
Trcho Of the state of knowledge and letters ia Den- 

*''' mark, it would be requisite to say very little, if 
the. illustrious name of Tycho BrahS did not in 
some measure render it necessary. Though 
more than two centuries have elapsed since his 

' HtDett fol. vi. p. i»4- * Ibid. vol. r. p. 367, 36). 
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decease, tlie Danes have not produced any CHAP, 
name which can be placed in competition with ,^ ^J j'__ , 
him. He had already distinguished himself in 1^74. 
1574 i but as he did not not attain to his greatest 
celebrity till some years later, he consequently 
cannot strictly be regarded as belonging to the 
period under our consideration. Frederic the 
Second long extended to him the most jnuni- 
ficent protection, though the enemies of the 
philosopher subsequently induced him to with- 
draw his bounty. Besides a donation which he 
made to Tycho of the island of Huen in the 
Sound, destined for his astronomical studies 
and experiments, where he founded the city of 
Uranibourg, or more properly the observatory 
of that name, the King assigned him a pension 
of two thousand crowns; gave him the revenues 
of an episcopal see in Norway, and a canonry 
of the cathedral of Roskeld in Zealand'. It 
would be difficult to find in the list of Louis the 
Fourteenth's ostentatious gratifications to men ^ 

of letters, any equal mark of princely liberality. 
In the present age, nothing comparable to it is 
to be met with, even in the magnificent dona- 
tions of the Empress Catherine the Second j 
the only European sovereign, except George 
the Third, who has extended any real patron- 
age to genius and science, llie late King of 
Prussia, Frederic the Second, bnew indeed how 
to admire and estimate, but he rarely reward- 
ed talents, unless by decorations, encomiums, 

' Siogr, UctioDuy, yoL ii. p. 391, Hafif^ Td. to. p- 1**. 
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CHAP, together irith the honor of b«ng admitted to* 

,_J5^^ his table and coDveraation. 
ij;4. T^e genius of Brah^ was unquestionably 
very eminent, thongh the remaining barbansra 
and ignorance of the century sullied its lustre. 
He wa^ if possible, still more addicted to 
the study ef astrology, than to the pursuits 
of astronomical knowledge;. and every object 
that met his eye, appeared an omen to his 
imagination. What can we think of a natural 
philosopher, who constantly kept a lunatic 
chained at his feet when he sat down to 
table ; fed him with his own hand, and listened 
to the ravings of his delirium, as to the pro- 
phetic language of in^iration " i But, these 
absurdities were characteristic of the time in 
which be lived, and from wbicb, however su> 
perior in other respects, he was not exempt. 
His talents did not less excite the admiration of 
his contemporaries, or leas entitle him to the 
respect of posterity. Driven from his native 
country, and deprived of the royal patrocf^ 
which had enabled him to prosecute his studies, 
he found a refuge under Bodolph the Second, 
Emperor of Germany, at Prague. In that city 
Tydio expired, eariy in the seveiit«entb cen- 
tiuy^ an exile from Densaark, as Anaxi^oras 
had been fi-om Athens in antiquity ^ as Dante, 
Descartes, Sl £vr6mond. Clarendon, fiousseau, 
and so many other illustrious nten have been 
banished Scorn their respective countries, either 
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by envy, factioD, or by the eccentricity too often chap. 
characteristic of superior talents. To Brahfi we , , ^T^ 
owe some of the greatest discoveries made in the \sj4. 
science of astronomy. Keppler, who pushed his 
researches higher and deeper, was protected by 
him while in the court of Rodolph. Galileo, 
advancing further in the same profound, as 
well as sublime and arduous researches, un- 
barred the gates of natural philosophy, and 
prepared the way, a few years later, for liie 
appearance of Newton. 
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StaU of Saeden at the tine ^ Gustavus Faa^t revoU. — 
Hit success. — Elevation to the tkroae. — Paoerty i^the 
crtrnt. — Polio/ of Gustama. — Seixure <^the eccksias^' 
tical property. — Abolitum of the Catholic Jaith and 
vortkip. — Insurrections. — Domestic misfortunes. — 
Craam declared hereditary. — Close of Gustavu^s reign. 
— His death and character. — Accession of Eric the- 
Fourteenth.— Events of his reign. — War foith Den- 
mark, —Jnsamh/, and excesses of Eric. — His deposi- 
tion and confinement. — Reign and measures if John 
the Third, — Survey of Sweden in 1574. — Revenues <f 
the crown, — Paver and riches qfthe clergy. — Military 
^fitrces. — Nan/, — Commerce. — Internal navigation. — 
Arts and manufactures, — Ferocity if the n^hem 
nations in vxir. — Tritmphal processiotis and ^emsi 4- 
Titles and honors, — Luxuries. ■# 

^ xvx.^* 'T^HE Danish and Swedish history are so in- 
t -1- timately blended or connected* previous 
> to the elevation of Gustavus Vasa to the throne 
of the latter kingdom, as to become in fact in- 
separable. They form, if we may so express 
ourselves, two political reflecting mirrors. Dur< 
ing above fifty years subsequent to ** the Union 
*' of Calmar" in 1397, the whole Scandinavian 
monarchy continued to be united under one 
head ; and after that period, though the Swedes 
succes- 
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successively elected to the office of supreme chap. 
magistrate, various noblemen, one of whom bore , ^/ _j 
tlie title of King, yet the final independance and 
separation of the state from its Danish masters, 
was by no means effected. Christian the First, 
.and John the Second, who each in turn, sub-' 
jected Sweden, had been solemnly crowned at 
Stockholm : Christian the Second, not satisfied 
with attaining by force of arms to the same , 
elevation, proceeded to exterminate the nobi- 
lity, and to establish a despotic government, 
secured by foreign troops. The abhorrence 
and indignation, excited by such oppression, 
was extinguished by the stitl greater terror 
which it inspired ; and never did the condition 
of any country appear to be more desperate or 
irrecoverable *. The situation of Spain in 1808, 
and thro'out the subsequent year, when a tyrant 
equally ferocious^ and far more formidable, 
subtle, and able than Christian the Second, after 
entrapping and imprisoning the kings of Spain, 
had reduced the monarchy to submission ; seems, 
to form the only parallel which we can adduce 
from the history of our own times, to the ex- 
ample presented by Sweden at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century. 

It was precisely in this emergency, that Gus- t53»-~ 
tavus Vasa, recently escaped from his prison in , 
Jutland, appeared on the political Scene. No « _ 
circumstance can more strongly demonstrate the ^''**™' 
firm possession which the Danes had gained 
of Sweden, than the difficulties and reluctance 

■ PuOmdarf, Votot, Hallet» panim. 
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e H A P. which GuttavuB experienced, in his -eArts to 
^^y ^ rouM his countrymen from their state of servi- 
xs%o— tude. The portion of the nobility who had 8ur< 
i5*3' vived the late massacre, were either humbled 
into submiBsion, or were devoted to their new 
sovereign. Nor can it be concealed that the 
clergy bad become Christian's principal agents* 
iottruments, and ministers, in the execution of 
all his projects. Gustavus Trolle, Archbishop 
of Upsal, who had acted a part in the tragedy 
of Stockholm, bad been rewarded by the high- 
Sute of est confidence, as well as political power. Tlie 
^**'" peasants, conscious that they were the victims 
(utt. of every administration, and hopeless of any 
amelioration in their condition, long rejected 
the exhortations of Gustavus to assert their 
liberties, and to expel their tyrants'*. It must 
likewise be observed, that notwithstanding all 
the enormities justly imputed to Christian, 
their effects were principally, if not exclusively 
conBned, to the higher ranks of his subjects. 
His policy induced him to protect the inferior 
orders, with a view, by the aid of theh- affec- 
tions, to sustain himself against the hatred, or 
the machinations of the nobility. For this pur- 
pose, at the very period of time when he sacri- 
ficed the Swedish senators to his vengeance, he 
distributed among the people, through many of 
the provinces, a largess, of all others the most 
necessary, as well as grateful to the inhabitants 
fif a sterile country } which donation consisted 
of salt and herrings. * 

* MtSet, w4. T. p. 4;«i ^r^ * ibid, p.471^ nj. 
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Jn fact, Gustavus, far from being able to ex- c h A k 
cite a revolt at Calmar, which he attempted, ^ , ^7^^ 
found hiniBelf in danger of being there deli- ts»<^~' 



In despair he retired to the province of Dale- D«i»«»"^ 
carlia, the inhabitants of which, as he had af- 
terwards frequent occaaioQ to experience, him- 
self, were ever prompt to take up arms against 
their rulers, on the slightest pretences. Re- 
mote from the capital, protected by their mouo- 
tains and forests, they felt little indignation ^ 
the bloody scenes lately performed by Christian, 
which they only knew by report ; and in order 
to induce them to renounce their allegiance, it 
became necewary to alarm them by assurances 
that pecuniary impositions, to which they ver« 
unused, would be speedily exacted from them '. 
So true is it that in all ages, despotism has 
found fewer impediments in disposing of the 
lives, than in seizing on the property of the 
people. Irritated. by these apprehensions, they Hi* toe- 
joined the standard of Gustavus, and marched "^"' '*' 
towards the capital j but, far from finding it 
ettbcr defenceless or abandoned, they were de» 
feated near Upsal,' and compelled to relinquish 
the siege of Stockholm. The fortitude of th«r 
leader, together with the great resources of his 
diaracter, supported him nevertheless under 
CTcry reverse J and the wccors sent him by the 

* M«le(^<Ml,K p.478,479. PiiSoulvf, p. iTD. TertM, Ipme L 
p. 135—1)7. 
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CHAP, city of Lubeck, enabled him to maintain the 
^^'- contest, till the disaffection of Christian's sid)- 
ijio— jects in Jutland, fortunately terminated it in his 
»j»3- favor.* 
T»i«Mi, It required, notwithstanding, the greatest com- 
^"t^' bination of talents, aided by the most consum- 
dma ot mate policy, in order to attain the ultimate object 
Gu«»Tu.. of hisambition.the crownofSweden. Thro'out 
the prosecution of that arduous enterprize, we 
can never sufficiently admire his address, cir- 
cumspection, and ability, in proflting of every cir- 
cumstance that could either facilitate, 'or acce- 
lerate its attainment. Without these qualities, 
the intrepidity, patriotism, and even the suc- 
cess of Gustavus over the Danes, would neither 
have conducted him to, nor would have main- 
tained him on the throne. He manifested in 
every part of bis conduct, a perfect knowledge 
of the Swedes ; and in the moment of victory,, 
or of enthusiasm, he never lost sight of his 
o'wn interest, nor suflered himself to be diverted 
from the pursuit of his reward. Those, who 
regard Gustavus only as the heroic deliverer of 
bis country, sucb as we find the Cid described 
by the Spaniards, or as WaUace is depictured 
by the Scots, can have very imperfectly studied 
his character, or followed bis actions. Without 
diminishing the lustre of bis atcbievements, or ar- 
raigning the purity of the principles which excit- 
ed him to attempt the emancipation of Sweden, 
we may be permitted to regard bim as not 
exempt from human frailties. We may indeed 

" Pufiendoif, p-iji, 173. 
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consider him as the most perfect model of a c hap. 
well-regulated and successful ambition, which _^y ^'_ ^ , 
is presented to us in the history of mankind, ijio — ' 
William the First, Prince of Orange, who at a 'J»3* 
later period of the same century, succeeded 
after prodigious efforts, in emancipating the 
Dutch from the tyranny of Philip the Second, 
and who received as his recompense, the dig- 
nity of Stadtholder ^ forms the most apt resem- 
blance which modern history furnishes, to the 
Swedish hero. - There is, indeed, a striking si- 
milarity between the characters, fortunes, and 
final elevation of William and of Gii,stavus. 
Even in the line of policy -embraced by William 
the Third in 1688, some faint analogy with the 
founder of the house of Vasa, may be disco- 
vered by those who look below the surface of 
things. 

Raised by the gratitude of the States- General Erumei. ' 
of the kingdom whom he had assembled, to the ' 
dignity of Administrator, an office which might tbea 
be considered as conferring on him the Re- 
gency, he beheld in this promotion, only the 
facility which it gave, of ascending yet higher, 
and of attaining to the throne. Always master 
of himself, of his courage, and of his troops, 
he rendered them subservient to his personal 
elevation, by alternately profiting of his advan- 
tt^es over the enemy, or by repressing the ar- 
dor of his soldiery, as best suited his private pur- 
poses. Trusting more to the apprehensions, than 
to the gratitude of the people whom he served, 
he never would consent to the expulsion of the 
B 3 4 Danes, 
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CHAP. ThutB, till he had received the full fewttrd d 

,_^^I^ his public services, by the donation of the crown. 

ijao— His conduct during the siege of StockbolDa, will 

^i*>- best exemplify these assertions. The garrison, 

- which was left by Christian the Second in that 
city, hopeless of succors, and reduced to extre* 
mity, demanded to capitulate, without stipulat- 
ing for any other conditions, except a promise 
of receiving from Gustavus the arrears of their 
pay. A general who had made the wel&re of the 
Republic, the only, or the primary object of 
his consideration, would have instantly accepted 
proposals so beneficial to the State, which se- 
eured its future independanoe. But, far from 
being desirous to terminate the war, while the 
throne still continued vacant, Oustavua em- 
braced a different, and a much wiser, as well as 

He it elect, more interested policy. Convoking the States 

•dUitf. anew, he appeared in person as a triumphant 

commander, in the midst of the Assembly; 

- filled up all the vacancies in the Senate, wHh 
persons devoted to his interests; caused th« 
recapitulation of his exploits and services to 
be made by the president ; and then proposad 
to elect a king without delay. The choice, as 
he well knew, could only fall upon himself; 
and the acclamations oi' every order of citizens 
ratified the decree, which conferred the sceptre 
on their deliverer ^ In contemplating this cu- 
rious exhibition, it must be confessed that we 

f Pufleadm-r, p. 173, 174. Vcrtt^ tome L ^iSoviSi; md 
(OH B. p. j8— n. 
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«a mcffe remiaded of CnHuwell, or of Bofia- char 
parte, than trf Andrew Doria. The Swedei ^^ ^ ^ 
would even have proceeded to his instant coro- ,jm- 
Bation : but the new monarch, neither intoxi- ^s*i- • 
eated, nor da2£led by his recent elevation, post- 
poned the ceremony to a period of more tnui- 
quillity; and having attained the gratificetioa 
of all bis views, resumed the si^^ of Stock- 
holm. As ready then to grant, as he had been H« enten 
before to refuse, the terms demanded by the b^*^^ 
garnson, he accorded them all the honors of lukm. 
war, and even, engaged to transport them to 
Lubeck. Towards the burghers and inhabitants 
of the capitid, he eserted equal clemency and 
a&bility j while his application to flairs, hia 
vigilance, and his capacity, rendered the royal 
authority respected throughout the provincce. 
Sweden, long accustomed either to fornga 
tyranny, or to the limited and prect^ous go. 
vemntent of Administrators, beheld at length 
a prince established on the throne, capable of 
inspiring veneration, while he conciliated uni< 
versal afibetion^ ' 

Great as might be jostly coasidtted the ele- ijij* 
vation to which Omtavoa had attained, it obly xjj^',^ 
seemed to open new prospects to his vast and thoricy, 
aspiring mind, which gradually matured and ^"^ 
unfolded its plans, under the guidance of pro- OuMaTot, 
found discernment, sustained by consummate 
prodenee. If we consider indeed, the nature 
<^ the power entrusted to him, as well as the 

■ Tnrtot, tome n. p. >a — aj. L'Art de Vciif. rol. ii. p. 9J. 
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CHAP, state of the revenues, commerce, and resources 
y ^^ . ^ of Sweden at his accession, it cannot excite 
. ijtj. surprize, that be should manifest a desire of 
extending and improving them by every honor-- 
able means. Scarcely could he be said to pos- 
sess more than the honors annexed to royalty, 
as well as its cares and embarrassfnents. The 
domain of the crown was reduced so low, as to 
be found unequal to any exertion detnanding 
expence ; while the clergy possessed not only 
a vast proportion of the landed property j but,' 
by means of their castles and vassals, were en* 
abled to bid de6ance to his authority *. It was 
dangerous to attempt the imposition c^ taxes, 
at the commencement of his reign ; and the 
people, little accustomed in that age to the 
load of modern pecuniary burdens, were like- 
wise from their poverty, incapable of sustain-: 
ing them. Above all, the severe conditions 
which Lubeck had exacted from him, as the 
price of her assistance in expelling the Danes, 
rendered it indispensable tp discover some mode 
of liberating the country from its commercial 
fetters. That interested and mercenary city, 
which, with the unworthy spirit of mercanUle 
calculation, only' looked in every transaction of 
state, to sordid views of profit, had rated the 
succors sent to Gustavus, at sixty thousand 
Marks. As he found himself incapable of 
raising so lfu;ge a sum, he was necessitated not ' 
only to exempt their vessels trading to Sweden^ 

* I,>gttbriiig) p. 49' Tertot, tome ii. p, 46. 
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from the paymcjnt of all duties whatever ; but, chap. 
to concede to them the exclusive and sole mo- . , ^1' . 
nopoly of the trade itself» with its attendant ij»j. 
advantages } thus sacrificing to the acquisition 
of the Swedish throne, the most solid source of 
his future revenue.' 

In a situation so beset with difficulties, the ij»4— 
profound and active mind of Gustavus beheld Hi/lbta 
only one resource adequate to the magnitude hwmutm 
of the evil ; which resource, while it enriched j^||L,kji. 
and strengthened the throne, equally promised tuion. 
alleviation and redress to the people. The in- 
troduction of the Protestant religion in every 
European state, was followed by the seizure 
and confiscation of the ecclesiastiod property ; 
and this motive may, without impeaching Uie - 
rectitude of his conduct, be supposed to have ■ 
entered into the number of his inducements for 
attempting so great a revolution in Sweden. His 
whole life and character prove beyond any 
doubt, that neither fanaticism, nor religious 
zfeal, dictated his measures ; which, like those 
embraced by him on every other occasion, were 
planned with deliberate sagacity, produced with 
caution, and either delayed, or propelM Vid 
accelerated, as the circumstances appeared to 
authorize him. Conscious of the dangers with 
which the enterprize itself was beset, he deve- 
loped it slowly and partially •» concealed his own 
opinions ; and waited till the Lutheran doctrines 
should have made a greater progress in Stock- 

> Htllet, voLv.p.509 — ^104. HM].UiuT,Hi«t.vol.xxxiii.p.i4j. 
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CHAP, bolm, as wall as in the proTinces* befive he 

y_^^ f ventuted to extend to them even an indirect 

ijt4-;. protectioD. AdvanoiDg gradutdly, as he felt 

tjif himBelf cMifirmed on the Uirone, he permitted 

disputes to be held on religious subjects, and 



*^"^ .allowed of the translatioa of the sacred Scrip- 
tioQ. tures; while he at the same time demanded 

from the dignified ecclesiastics, a contribution 
ObrtKie* towards the necessities of the State. Irritated 
*^ . ''^' hy their refusal to assist him, he ventured on 
a hazardous experiment, in which we do not 
seem to trace the ordinary caution of Gustavus. 
Having presented himself, with a number of 
armed followers, during the annual fair held at 
the metri^Ktlitan city of Upsal, . he harangued 
the multitude there assembled, declaimed 
against the indolence and avarice of the Ca« 
tholic priests, and avowed his intention of con- 
verting their useless revenues, to the use and 
ejttrication of the kingdom. Finding however 
his discourse not so grateful to the auditors, as 
he had flattered himself it would have proved ; 
ftr from persisting, he relinquished his prefect, 
turned it, himself, into raillery, and even a& 
£ected to caress the primate, in whose presence 
and diocese so extraordinary a scene had taken 
place. * 

Gustavus, neither deterred from the prose- 
cution of his object, by the ill success of his 
attempt at Upsal ; nor intimidated by the ap- 
pearance of an impostor in Dalecarlia, who 
assumed the name of Sture, son to the last 

' Pnffeadot^ p. ij^—iti- Vcrtoti tome ii. p. 47— 70. 
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AdminiMrator of Sweden; iteadUy pursuechc h A P. 
the plan of' abolishing the antient religion : nor . _ ^^^ 
did the indirect encouragement and aeiietance, 1514—. 
which Trederic the Ftrat, King of Denmark, 's*^ 
extended to his enemies, retard the completion f^'^'* 
of his purpose. Supported by the attachment tionoftht 
of the burghers and magistrates of Stockholm, ^*^ 
who had almost universally embraced the Re- 
formation, he again convoked the States of the 
kingdom ; among whom tbe ecclesiastics held 
a distinguished rank. In that assembly, afber 
having represented the poverty of tbe crowo, 
the general distress of the country, and the dis- 
proportionate wealth of the clergy, as w^ aa 
their political power, of both which they had 
made so pernicious a use ; he did not beaitate 
to propose the resumption of their castles, the 
cotifiscation of their valuable ornaments ar 
moveables, and ti\e re-union to the royal d»t 
main, of all lands which had been given to tbfl 
ebilrch HBce the year 1454. ' 

Even In this decisive measure, which un- Cuum* 
veiled tbe whole system and intentions of the ^^b** 
King, we Still trace the same consistency of utdi. 
conduct and character } while we behold the 
same judicious caution^ in withholding a part 
of hia plan, for which he unquestionably knew 
that the nation was not fully pr^ared. Tb« 
abolition of the Catholio faith and worship, 
tho' evidently the necessary consummation ^ 
his work, did not yet appear without disguise ; 

> V«rtot, tome ii. p. 74 — 81. Paftmlorf, p, iM — lfo> 
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CHAP. Gustavus only proposing liberty of conscience, 
^ "^ as the basis and principle of alt his future 
IS97- regulations. It is clear likewise* that he was 
not unprepared for the hesitation and reluct- 
ance manifested by the States; which proceeded 
to so great a height, that rising from his seat, 
he declared his resolution to renounce the royal 
dignity, and for ever to abandon bis infatuated 
and ungrateful country. But, he took care to 
ann^x to the menace of his abdication, a con- 
dition, the difficult of complying with which 
he well knew ; namely, the previous repayment 
of all the sums which he had expended from 
his private patrimony, in the service of Sweden. 
Retiring from the assembly during four days, 
he passed that time among his officers, engaged 
in festivities and banquets, calculated to retain 
them in their implicit obedience to his com- 
mands i and the States terminated the contest, 
Ct^tcM^ by a prompt and complete submission. The 
^J^*'-^* clergy remonstrated without effect. Their cas- 
dargy. ties were instantly seized, or surrendered ; and 
Gustavus not only appropriated to his own use, 
the immense sequestrations in lands and effects^ 
but, he refused to admit the nobility to any 
participation in the spoils of the church. " 

Strengthened by so vast an accession of in- 
fluence and wealth, he proceeded more openly, 
yet not without precaution, towards thci final 
consummation of his views. The Dalecarlians, 



■ PuAndorf, p. 190—193. Ligcibrmf . p. 50— ja. Tertot, 
tomf ii. Pi SB— -9l* 
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terrified at the approach of a body of troops chap. 
which be had sent against them, expelled their ^^ 
leader, and submitted. Gustavus pardoned t^^j, 
them ; but, when they ventured to- revolt a g**"*"" 
second time, he marched into the province in Dn^^r.- ' 
person, forced them to deliver up their chiefs, i-*"". 
and after having caused them to be immedi- 
ately beheaded, dismissed the inferior rebels °. 
It was not till he bad visited bis dominions, as- 
certained the revenues of the monastic orders by 
accurate examinations, and prepared the minds 
of his subjects for the ultimate religious inno- 
vations which he prctjected, that be proceeded 
to bis coronation. The ceremony, which was 
performed at Upsal, became the signal for the ' J*'- 
total abolition of the antient religion, already t-u»r™**' 
shaken by repeated attacks. A convocation of 
the clergy, in which assembly the chancellor pre* 
sided, publickly -announced their separation ^om 
the Romish see, and the establishment' of the 
Lutheran form of worship °. Able as were the 
measures by which Gustavus prepared and pre- ^,''*«**'«- 
ceded this last act, it produced a fermentation, e«»b^h. 
which under a prince of inferior vigor and popu- n>"itof 
larity, must have proved not only fatal to his f^^oa. 
projects, but probably subversive of his throne. 
Theinsurrections occasioned by it, were neither 
limited to any one province, nor to any parti- 
cular class of people. The nobles, incensed at 
having been excluded from a share in the ec- ' 
clesiastical plunder, or bigotted to the faith of " 

" V«tot» p. I0O-— loj. 

* Ibid.p.106 — loS. Pnffeiidar^ p.i9j-*i9G, Cbtmpigaf, Ott. 
Ahreg^. de Suedei p. 7 — lo, 
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CHAP, their aneesttfTi, aided the clergj. Kbt ent;^ tht 
^^ ^^ Dalecarlians, but the inhabitants in other parts 
ijif. of Sweden, openly renounced theii* allegiance, 
and even attempted to elect another sovereign. 
^**^f«»" The more we contemplate the measure of 
coaduct of Gustavus, in changing the national religion of 
GwrtiYiu. the Swedes, the more shall we find reason to 
admire the capacity which planned and exe- 
cuted so bold an innovation. We must recol- 
lect that he was only an elective king, scarcely 
placed on the throne. Yet he shewed the way, 
and may be said to have pointed out the track, 
which Christian the Third followed in Den- 
mark, about six years later-, and which, as 
far as the dissolution and confiscation of the 
monastic property extended, our Henry the 
Eighth imitated, eleven years after Gustavus. 
But Christian appears to have experienced no 
opposition from the nobility, or from the people 
of Denmark ; while the Swedish King sur- 
mounted resistance and rebellion under' every 
form. The northern counties of England, like 
the Dalecarlians, manifested, indeed, a spirit 
of resistance to Henry's will, and even rose in 
open insurrection against him. If, however, we 
reflect that the English sovereign reigned by 
hereditary, not elective right; that he united 
in his person, the claims of the white, as well as 
of the red rose, to the crown i and had already 
filled the throne above thirty years, before he 
Ventured to renounce subjection to the papal 
supremacy ; we shall easily appreciate the com- 
parative Atxtgtt and merit of Oustsvus's intro- 
duction 
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etoction of the Reformation into Sweden ; and chap. 
we ahalt perceive how infinitely greater were ^ ^^ , f 
the obstacles that he surmounted, than those ijii. 
with which the two kings, his contemporaries, 
had to contend. 

The vast aacendancy of Gustavus over his ii*9> 
subjects, and the pre-eminent endowments ^"'^ 
vhtcfa combined to form his character, were 
never more forcibly called into action, than at 
this critical and momentous period of his reign. 
By a happy and judicious mixture of clemency, 
with severity ; by expostulation and argument, 
as much as by promptitude and decision, he re- 
stored tranquillity to Sweden, and dispersed the 
storm. It was not, however, eifected without 
the effiision of blood : two senators lost their 
heads on the scaffold, and others only escaped 
by the payment of heavy pecuniary fines ". 
Denmark, which had fom^^nted the discontents, Vigoroat 
afforded an asylum to the fugitives ; and Fre- ^^^ ^ 
deric seized the occasion, to demand resti- Omiant- 
tution (^ some dependencies of the kingdom 
of Norway, retained by the King of Sweden. 
Bat, it was not from a prince of the lofty cha- 
racter of Gustavus, that he was likely to oh- ' 
tain any public, or national concessions; and 
^e Danish embassador received for answer, 
that •* War or peace were alike welcome to the 
" Swedish monarch, who knew, and was pre. 
** pared to resent, the unworthy machinations 
" of Frederic '.** No further proceedings took 

' PuftnOdrf, p,i9«,i9r. 

' IUd,p.i97. Hilled nUn. p.69 — ji. 
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CHAP, place; and the invasion made about .this time 
_^' by Christian the Second, their common enemy, 
1J19, compelled the two kings to suspend their, per- 
■^30- sonal animosities, while they opposed the an- 
tient tyrant of the North. Gustavus, by send- 
ing an army to the frontiers, which harassed the 
forces of Christian^ and impeded his passage 
into Scania, decided the contest : he was re- 
duced to the necessity of retreating into Nor- 
way, and soon afterwards of surrendering him- 
self prisoner. '' 
tsji— This great event, which confirmed the future 
IJ34. tranquillity of Gustavus, only served to display 
the vigor of his genius. Not more enervated 
by prosperity, than he had been dejected by 
adversity, he embraced the wisest measures for 
augmenting the felicity of his people, while he 
consolidated and established the grandeur of 
NewK- his family. After having married a Germaa 
j^^^'*" princess, Christiana, daughter of the Duke of 
lUiu. Saxe Lawemburg, he once more quelled the 
insolence and insurrections of the Dalecarlians ; 
to whose generous adherence he originally owed 
his elevation ; but who, by a singular change 
. in their dispositions, laboured incessantly during 
a great part of his reign, to reduce him again 
to the condition of a subject. It cannot asto- 
nish those who know the nature, of man, and 
who reflect on the despicable or insignificant 
wbdoni of .causes by which he is impelled; to find that 
*Z ^^' the rude inhabitants of this remote and uncir 

' Vcitat) bHMu. p.iii — 110. H>lkt» voLti. p.}S — iij. 
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Tilized province, strongly attached not only to chap. 
their antient faith, but to every inrerior appen- ^ ^^'.^ 
dage oi their religion, were induced to revolt, 1531— 
by their resentment of the orders issued to ex- ^'^*' 
pose to sale, the useless bells in the churches. 
The King was necessitated to adopt the last 
extremities, in order to enforce a compliance 
and thereby reduce them to obedience '. At- 
tentive to enlarge the commerce' of his sub< 
jects, he repaid the sums due to Lubeck; re- 
fused that haughty city, so long accustomed to 
dictate to sovereigns, the continuance of their 
exclusive, and lucrative monopoly ; encouraged 
the ships of other nations to visit the Swedish , 

porta ; and defied the vengeance of the Senate 
(^Lubeck, who insolently threatened to pull him 
down from the throne* to'which he had been 
partly elevated by their assistance '. With tsjs. 
Christian the Third, the successor of Frederic 
tiie First, King di' Denmark, he entered into 
the closest connexions of amity and policy i 
which, at the commencement of that prince's 
reign, proved highly efficacious in confirming 
bis power." Though, from various causes, thepdicyto. 
harmony between them suffered afterwards some war^D*"- 
sfaort and casual interruptions ; yet the vigilance 
of tbe Swedish monarch, together with tlie mo- 
derate character of Christian, suspended all 
hostilities, and preserved the two kingdoms in 
repose.' ^ . 

• Pufliaidotf, p,i9B — loo. ' ftid p.joo, aoi. 

• MalUt, •Ki,ii.f.%s^~t$t. Pnffcodorf, p.wj. 
" lUd. p.3$3_j7o. Fufieodorf, p.iei. 
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CHAP. If the moroing of Guatarus's life bad been 
^__^^ so Btormy, and its meridian so brilliant, its de* 
i5j(_ clioe proved by no means exempt from tbow 
-^*^ clouds and vicissitudes, to which man is always 
OuiuTiii'i exposed ; but proportionably more liable &om 
i^p** his elevation. The religion which be had 
overturned, was not destitute oi zealous par- 
tizans: the nobility had not yet learned the 
submisaion which kingly power exacts, and 
which is always yielded reluctantly to thoae 
who have been our equals; the people, iffu^ 
rant, credulous, and turbulent, were easily i»« 
flamed by artful or seditious spirits. Coati-* 
nual conspiractea, discovered and anticipated 
by his energy or decision, disturbed his taa> 
quillity, while they obliged hin to recur to mea- 
i'p°>«*t>^ Bures of severity for their suppression '. In hia 
tDDaT private capacity, he experienced no less the 
instability of human felicity; and had a mev 
lancholy presage of those domestic disaensionay 
which, even before his decease beginning to 
manifest themselves among bis sons, eventually 
shook to the foundations, the grandeur to ^i<HL 
he had raised the house of Vasa. His Queen 
did not possess the qualities calculated to excite 
his esteem, or to retain bis afectioos. That 
unfortunate prmcess was supposed to have la- 
boured under temporary alienations of mind ; 
and the seventy, if not brutality of her ho»> 
band's treatment, was believed to have s 



> PuAafcif, p. u). 
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mted, or {woduccd hei deUb '. She IcA only char 
oa« ^Uf the iooie luiforliiDate £ric, whose ^^j"^ .r 
xeigD, deptmtiou, i»d impiMOMaent, form a jsjt— 
tragical portion oi the Swediih hxatory. In* 's*^ 
duced by motives of pt^cy, as much as by in^ 
din^m, Gustavus eapoused the daughter of 
Abraham EricwD, a nofalenan oi the highest 
. rank; with a view of securing to hit MnSy in case 
that he -akould have issue by her, the attach- 
raeDiaad s^»port of the most illuBtrious &miliee 
ia Swcdoi. Equ^Iy attentive to [Hvaerving the 
DatioBal repose, he renewed his alliance with 
the crown of Denmark ) concluded a truce for 
sixty years, with the Great Duke of Muscovy ^ 
and made * defiwsive treaty for the nuitoal 
guarantee frr tfceir doiMDioBS, with Francis the 
Firsts King of Ftmee. ' 

All these n^^tiations and measures might ij44> 
be n^^ded a« preludes to the last act of Gus- 'P',^^ 
tavua'a pelitical devatkM. Covered with per^ beradiurr 
Bonal gk>ry a estafalished tm the throne b« a ^,^' 
triumphant admiatatmtiaiL of more than twenty miiy. 
yearsi revered by his anl^ects, as their ddiveret 
aad'li^ilator} be still remained only an elec- 
tive monarch. The single circumstance want- 
ing to coo^leta his high destiny, was the trans- 
missioii of the aceptre to his posterity. The 
States* who had already given him so many 
'' of loi^ty and devotion, £d n»t 
thia fiaal proof of national gratitude. 

■ Hdklt ytA,n, p. »6i, i6»> PuAndoi^ p. itg, 
' FnSnidatfi p.ao]. 
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CHAP. The crown being declared hereditary in the 
^„^^t^ male line of the family of Vaaa, Eric, his cld- 
1544- est son, was instantly acknowledged as succeB- 
sor to the kingdom of Sweden. In order at 
the same time to extinguish the remaining ad- 
herence to the Catholic faith, the reformed re- 
ligion was solemnly contirmed, and every other 
form of worship was abolished thro'out th^ 
I54J— Swedish ter^to^ies^ Arrived at the summit 
VmXc' ^^ ^'* ambition by a long and painful gradation, 
raeuurM Gustavus appeared desirous to secure Hts' ac- 
f^"^ quisition, rather than to augment, or extend it; 
and though ' the incursions of the Muscovites 
into, finland compelled him, reluctantly, to 
march against them in person, as well as to 
continue his military operations duridg two 
campaigns, yet the genius of iiis government 
was pacific. 

Satiated with honors, declining in years, 
and occupied with internal regulations for the 
extension of commerce, or for the encrease 
of bis revenue, he courted peace ; and with 
the view of perpetuating it, he even permitted 
some acts of a hostile, or, at least of an equivo- 
cal nature, in the court of Denmailc, to pass 
unnoticed, which at a more vigorous puiod of 
'Tniiqwi- life, he would probably have reseated ^ All the 
^l^ea. diities of an enlightened and. active prince, at. 
tentive to promote the felicity of his peoplej 
he continued to discbarge; and while he aoiaiH* 

» Vettot, toowii. p. iii — 1*3. VJUL ^ Vtrif. «I.ii. p. 9;. 
fdkDiatf, p.ao(. ' 

VeitMi tOHE ii. P' lai. 
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- ed treamres unknown to his predecessors, the c h a f. 
-result of a wise frugality, he insensibly intra- ^^^^ 
duced . the iarts and refinement into Sweden. 154J— 
The navigation of the Baltic, hitherto almost '^J** 
.confined to the Hanseatic league, becatne 
known to, and was, carried on by hiis subjects: 
trade fiowed into the ports of the kingdom ; 
and it may be doubted whether any European 
state, in proportion to its means of acquiring 
wealth and consideration, enjoyed a greater de- 
gree of both, than did Sweden, during the close 
of this illnstrious reign'. In contemplating 
-the termination of it, the occupations of the 
sovereign, the greatness to which he had raised 
Swedenj and the speedy declension which fol- 
lowed his decease, under his less able succes* 
sors; we are reminded of the eleration of the 
.Prussian monarchy, in our own time, under the 
administration of Frederic the Second, follow- 
ed by a rapid and total reverse, within a short 
period after the conclusion of his life. The last 
years of Guatavus and of Frederic, as' welt as 
the q}irit of their respective governments, bear 
a strong analogy to each other. 

. The public and political repose which Gas- Condnctoe 
tavu» anxiously laboured to preserve,^ attended ^^ 
him to the grave : but, bis appioach to it was 
darkened no less than embitterad by the dissen- 
nons which arose between Eric, and his younger 
sons i particularly, John, the eldest of his chil- 
dren by the second marriage. In addition to 

• LagatttDgt p. Sit 54- Vertot, tone ii p. iij, 
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c u A P. so nwlaocboly a source of aj>prebeiiiwB, ^e 
^J^\ _ j intractsUe and ilt-regukted mind of fattisaoceB- 
ist9. SOT excited alarm, whiofa secaiod to parflidEe ckf 
tlie hereditary inteUedual m^ady derived from 
his mother. Ilie pertioadty with whtcfa Eric, 
in opposition to the aged mooaech's advice 
and expostulations, urged hit suit to EtizabeUi, 
then pnocess, but who soon ^terwards became 
Queen of England ; together with bis obstinate 
prosecution ot'.the match, not only against every 
reasonable hope of its completion, but contrary 
to the inclination qf the states aod people of 
Sweden ; indicated a defect of judgment, ac- 
companied by an impetuosity or inflexibility of 
DWiuon of the most irremediable nature. Gnstavus himself, 
^^^^* by his paternal fondness for his younger chii- 
Sweden. dren, and by the ample temtorial fiefs with 
Oiuuviu'* ^'c'^ ^^ endowed them, widened the breach, 
Mu. thus rendering them too independent of their 
future sovereign. John, whom he had always 
regarded with peculiar predilection, and to 
whom, it is asserted, that he had entertained in- 
tentions of devolving the crown itself, if the 
substitution could have been e^cted without 
danger ; received from him the duchy of Fin- 
land. To Magnus, his third son, he beqneatbed 
the province of West OotbUnd; to Charles, 
tiie last in order of birth, those of Sudermaaia, 
Nerida, and Wenneland. ' 

That the Swedes themsdves should hftVe Uias 
pecmitted the dism^nbement of the mcowrchy, 

* PnflbaAorf) p. 9>f— aafi. Veitot, tome i. p. 194— »8. 
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may strike as vith some surprise. The seeds and chap. 
elmneots of cirit war were moreover soattered ^ .^^^ . 
with a liberal hand, ia consequence of Gusta- tstb. 
vus'stestamentar^r dispositions. Eric, deprived of 
the fertile province of Finland, essential almost 
to the existence of Sweden ^ having two brothers 
estd>li»hed in the heart of his dominions, neariy 
independent V and beholding the Danish kings 
hi complete possession of the southern, mari- 
time provinces, which were the most productive 
of any belonging to that portion of Europe; 
retained little except the name and honors of 
royalty. We are almost tempted to think that 
his father, airare of the infirmity of his succes- 
sor's mind, and anticipating his- deposJtiony^ 
though be could not set him aside from the suc- 
cession, intentionally prepared the way for John 
the Third's eventual elevation to the throne. 
Yet, injurious as these vast donations were in 
every point of view, to the dignity «s well as 
^e grandeur of the crown, they were Justified 
and authcHTiaed by the practice of the age } and 
we see them equ^ly t^og place in almost alt 
the other monarchies of Europe. Thay sub- 
aiBted in some parts of the German empire* 
among the princes of the second order, down 
to f^ nncMle of the seventeenth century. 

Wearied M len^h with the importunities of Death of 
Eric,hi9.f«ther,BfterconvokingtbeState«oftb« o-*""- 
kingdom, ia which he caused his testamentary 
disposttioiis to be read ;. and appearing for the laat 
time among them, surrounded by his sons; con- 
sented to hia^ successor's departure for England. 
8 4 The 
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CHAP. The 'prince* entirely engrossed by liis t^mantkr . 
^ ^' ^ pasaion for Elizabeth, quitted Stockholm j and 
i5tf» was already considerably advanced oa his way 
to the port from which he iotended to embark, 
when he wag recalled by the intelligence of 
Gustavus's decease. In so critical a juncture, 
not venturing to prosecute his voyage, be there- 
fore returned to the capital. We may however 
assume with certainty, that had he reached the 
English shore, he would not have attained the 
object of his ambitious hopes, Elizabeth, who 
had already declined the hand of Philip the 
Second ; and who* at subsequent periods of 
her life, rejected the addresses of two princes 
of France, one of whom a^erwards ascended 
the throne of that country ; — Elizabeth would 
not have allied ber destiny, and divided her 
power, with a Swedish prince weak in his un- 
derstaodiiig, if not alienated in his mind. It 
cannot however excite surprize, that Eric 
should wish to marry a young queen of twenty- 
seven, agreeable in her person,' mistress of so 
fine a kingdom as England; and it would have 
been happy for that unfortunate prince, if he 
had never exhibited any greater mark of in- 
sanity. 
turifv «f Ifc would be useless to delineate the cbarac- 
tfa chHie- ter erf GustavuB Vasa, as we describe ordinary 
^ctkm. princes. His actions, bis administrationj and 
the length itt' his reign, have placed him in so 
coDq»icuous a point of light, while thiey have 

f CMxa, Wm. d'Erie XIV. p.34— 4i> Puflendurf, p. utf. 
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80 accurately established his reputation, as to chap 
leave little to be pourtrayed by the historian. ^_^^^ 
ITie commeacement of his life does not more 15s* 
forcibly arrest the imagination, than its pro- 
gress charms the judgment; nor is the hero 
and avenger of his country, more an object 
of love mingled with veneration, than the mo- 
narch appears, of respect and approbation. In 
every situation and condition, whether con- 
cealed in the mines of Dalecarlia, or elevated 
on the throne of Sweden, we follow him with 
that interest, which great actions alone can 
excite; and we participate in the just reward 
of his atchievements, a crown conferred by a 
grateful people. From the inlirmities, and per- 
haps, the vices too frequently found even in 
the most exalted characters, which are almost 
inseparable from the nature of man, lie was not 
exempt ; but, his defects lay hid in the shade, 
while his sublime qualities appear in their full 
lustre. Few persons more justly illustrious, 
have arisen in the annals of the world; and he 
forms almost a single instance of a private in- 
dividual, who has obtained by the voluntary 
Bufirages of a whole nation, a sceptre which 
descended to his posterity. ' 

The incapacity and misconduct of Eric, ra- js6a— 
tiier than any depravity of natural disposition, *J*3* 
opened a very different scene afler the death mmm- 
of Gustavus. The conditions annexed by the "f^of 
new sovereign, to the investiture or surrender k^* 
of the fiefe, conferred on bis three brothers ; 

« Vertol, tomeii, [1.119,130. Ltgabnog, p. So. 
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CHAP, however jtist they might be in themselves, and 
. , _ , f althougli indispensabie for the purpose (Jf 're- 
ij«o— tainiag them in the rank of subjects ; were yet 
*J*3. varmly resented by the princes, as an infraction 
of their father's dying injunctions or bequests. 
j^M^Hw Joho, Duke of Finland, retiring to Abo, his 
Eric, and ^pital, begao to manifest those Bymptoms of 
John, discontent, which aflerwards proceeiled to re- 
Finbnd. Tolt ; while at the same time he entered into- 
the closest connexions of policy and afSnity 
with Sigismund Augustus, King of Poland, 
whose sister he married, tho' that princess was 
not a Protestant, in contradiction to the wishes,. 
and in disobedience to the commands of Eric. 
This conduct was rendered more improper, if 
not criminal, by the circumstances which accom- 
panied it. The King of Sweden having recently 
taken under his protection, and subjected to his 
crown, the province of Esthonia, which consti- 
tuted a porttoQ of Livonia claimed by Poland ;. 
Sigismund Augustus had demanded it, and at- 
tempted to recover it by force of arms. Hos- 
tilities commenced between the two kingdoms, 
which were carried on with alternate success.. 
In such a situation, the alliance of the Duke of 
Finland with the enemies of Sweden; when 
added to his refusal to appear at ^ockholm, 
unless hostages were given for his security, pro- 
impnMM- dttced a rufHture between the brothers. John, 
^"^ after sustaining a siege of three months in the 
castle of Abo, was brought prisoner to Stock- - 
iM^m : fais fief was confiscated ; aed himself, 
together with all his adherents, were adjudged 
13 to 
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to Bave incurred the penalty of treasMi. The chap. 
sentence was executed in all its rigor, upon ,_ ^^^' _j 
many persons of every rank, implicated in the 1^60— 
Duke's crimes or misfortunes. After a degree *^^^' 
of irreBolution on the part of Eric, either his 
coQSciouBness of the injustice and severity of 
the proceedings or the emotions of fraternal 
afiection, induced him uever^heless to mitigate 
the fate of John ; who being conducted with the 
princess his wife, to the castle of Gripsholm in 
the interior of Sweden, was there detained in 
close confinement. ** 

While these internal sources of future com- ijSj— 
moticHi were generating in the court and family ^^^',1, 
of Eric, appearances not less alarming began to Lubeck, 
threaten his repose from foreign states. The ^^* 
city of Lubeck, insatiable in its thirst of com- luvL 
mercial advantage, and stiH anxious to retain 
the monopoly of the Baltic trade, resented the 
wise and . spirited restYictions, which he had 
imposed upon their navigation and intercourse 
with Sweden. Incapable of maintaining a con- 
test with that crown, io the declining state of 
their resources, and incensed at the depreda- 
tions committed on their shipping, by the sub- 
jects of Eric ; the Senate of Lubeck applied to 
Frederic the Second, King of Denmark, to aid 
then in their projects oi vengeance. A war, 
m which Sweden was compelled to (q)po>e the 
united forces of Poland, Denmark, and Lubeck, 
having kwb commenced ; was maiotaioed with 
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CHAP, circumstances of national animosity,' whi'cfa 
^^^- mutually banished every consideration of hu- 
,j6j_ inanity, during several years. The exertions 
■5<7- made by Eric, in the progress of so unequal a 
contest, strongly prove the state of prosperity 
and wealth, in which Gustavus had left his do- 
EvcBMiuid minions. The Swedish fleets covered the Bal- 
^^^ tic, while their forces repeatedly ravaged Sca- 
nia, Norway, and the Danish provinces. Even 
under all the disadvantages resulting from a 
weak or relaxed administration, divided coun- 
sels, and the augmenting violence or alienation 
of tlte King's mind, no important conquest was 
eflected by the confederates, either in Livonia, 
or in Sweden. If we cast a general view over 
the leading events, we shall find that the Danish 
superiority by land, was almost invariably ba- 
lanced by the success of their enemies on the 
sea. The armies of Frederic, after having- re- 
.peatedly carried terror and devastation into the 
interior parts of Sweden, retired, laden with 
booty : but, these incursions were retaliated by 
the triumphant and unresisted appearance of 
the Swedish admiral, at the head of a fleet, ia 
the harbour of Copenhagen; as well as by the 
numerous Captures made from the Danes, and 
from the inhabitants oC Lubeck. In Livonia, 
Eric even obtained some important advantages 
over Sigismund Augustus: his tro(^ became 
masters of the port of Revel, and of the adjoin* 
ing coast, from which the Poles were unable 
to expel them; and that fertile province, the 
granary 
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granary of. the North, was reduced to his obe- o H a P 
dience in a considerable degree. ' ■ y^- 

No external prosperity or success could, how- ^j^j, 
ever, restore tranquillity in the court of Stock- E«»«e»of 
holm, where the King's frantic excesses spread * 

terror and consternation. Naturally suspicious, 
his distrust, increasing with years, no longer 
knew any limit; and in the paroxisms of his jea- 
lousy, or of his rage, every object inflamefd him 
beyond the restraints of reason. Animated with 
peculiar detestation towardsf the family of Sturej 
which had given more than one Administrator 
to Sweden, before the elevation of the house of 
Vasa to the throne; he determined on their 
extermination, as well as on the execution of 
several other obnoxious senators or noUes. The innniti', 
castle of Upwl, in which these illustrious or ^^^ 
unfortunate persons were confined, became the 
scene; of Edc's savage and guilty violence. 
Seized with a sudden privation of his under- 
standing, he burst the doors of the apartment 
in which Nicholas Sture was imprisoned, and 
stabbed him with his own hand; while the 
lather and brother of the defenceless victim, 
together with their Qompanions, being over, 
powered, were massacred by the guards. His-, 
tory has not disdained to record an action of 
$ture, almost unparalleled in magnanimity. 
Bnc having plunged the dagger into his arm, 
he drew it from the wound, wiped the blood 



* Pufindorf, p. 337, 338, ind p.a4o tj^ ud f.»4s—»s6. 
tageAtiag, p.fo.-«4, Cd«nt, limi ;, «, f, and 8, pwMD. 
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CHAP, from off the blade* kissed it, and returned it 
^ ,^^, _, to the King. So heroic aa instance of dutj 
ij«;. and self-possession, could not however either 
mollify, or disarm the frantic resentment of hift 
assassin. Pursued by remorse, Eric had no 
sooner completed his sanguinary purpose, than 
he fled from Upsal; and during three days, 
(lionised in the dress of a peasant, he conceal*- 
ed himself in the woods. When discovered, 
and re-conducted to Stockholm, the tumult of 
bis mind and senses having subnded, he dis* 
played not only the most sincere contrition for 
his past enwmities ; but he endeavoured to make 
every compensation in his power, for the invo* 
luntary excesses committed durii^ his irenzy. ^ 
CcoM- It may justly excite surprize, that after saA 

^^" incontestable prooft of depravi^, or of insa- 
nity, a high ^rited and martial nobility shoaU 
continue tamely submissive under the caprice of 
a prince, incapable of governing himseU^, white 
his paroxisms of savage fury becune fatal to 
all around him. But, many causes coodoced 
to prolong tbe reign, and to protract the depo- 
sition of !&ic. The memory of tbe great Gu^- 
tavus, was universally dear to the Swedes : John, . 
the next heir to the crown, was still detained in 
prison ; and even tbe crimes of the King ratber 
entiUed bin to compassion, than demanded ven-- 
- geance, because tbey proceeded more firont in- 
tellectual inSmtty, than from vice, or cradty. 
He bad even manifested his intention to abstain 
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from any further ^xerdae of the functions of c R A p. 
royalty, avowed his incapacity, and abandoned ^^ 
his first minister, Fehrsofi, accused of propelling ,j«,. 
him on violent measures, to the judgment c^ a 
tribunal which condemned him to suffer capital 
punishment. The government, during this swt Recondik- 
of Interregnum, devolved on two Administra- ^^ 
tors : but, with the return of his intellects, Eric jotau 
resumed the supreme direction of affiurs; and 
the first use which he made of his reason, was 
to liberate the Duke of Finland from the state 
of coDfiaement in which he had been so long 
detained. The brothers embraced, and exhi- 
bited every mark of a sincere rectmciliation. ' 

It was not however possible that affiiirs could >j6S> 
remain long in so critical a state, the Danes 
having advanced into the interior provinces of 
the kingdom, which were either left defenceless, 
or were ill protected by an army destitute of 
leaders, and discontented. Eric, with his facuU 
ties, having recovered his authority, appeared to 
threaten his subjects with new and even greater 
excesses. Pehnon not only received a pardon, Hnriige 
but was again replaced in his ministerid situs. '^ ^^' 
tion; while tbe King prepared to solemnize his 
nufrtials, and to place the crown on the head of 
his mistress. She was the daughter of a peasant 
im one of the most remote and barbarous pro- 
vinces of Sweden, who had already borne him 
two children ; the eldest (jf whom, named Gus- 
tavtts, he designed to legitimate, and to dedaire 
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CHAP, his successor. The ceremony of his marriag'e 
^ ^^ }.\^ was performed at Stockholm, with a solemoity 
ij68. and magniBcence, which augmented the general 
indignation". But the term of £nc's miscon- 
duct and iDal-administration approached with 
rapid strides. John, who only waited till the 
national dissatisfaction should call him from 
bis retreat, . was joined by bis younger bro- 
ther, Charles ; in wliom, of all Guatavus's chil- 
dren, survived the greatest portion of bis valour* 
capacity, and virtues. A numerous body of ad- 
herents having flocked to their standard} tfae 
King, after vainly attempting to disperse, or 
to defeat them, retreated to Stockholm. . His 
defence, though protracted to the last extremity* 
Hiidepa. proved inefiectual. After seeing his minister, 
Htun. Pehrson, delivered up to the enemy, and ex- 
ecuted with every mark of infamy, under the 
walls of the captal ; Eric was reduced to c:a- 
pitulate, on receiving a promise of gentle treat- 
mept. His deposition, which was preceded by 
a public trial and adjudication before a tribunal 
convoked at Stockholm, took place in the fol- 
lowing year.' 
1568— Few princes have ever acceded to a tbrone^ 
i^i^ under circumstances more favorable to their 
of John reputation, than John the Third. ITje excesses 
** '"^' and crimes of his predecessor, had renda-ed 
bim odious or contemptible to the nation. 
Sweden, exhausted by a long series of hosti- 
lities, maintained against a powerful confede- 

■■ Cdiiust p.141— Ij6. Puffendorf, p. a j 9—361. 
" Celiioa, livitio. Pufffirdorf> p.46^— »6i. 

racy. 
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rv^, had see^i her fairest provinces ravaged chap. 
by the enemy ; while the court and capital were ^ ^£- 
filled with consternation. The new monarch was, ijtt— 
himself, in the prime of life ; of a figure, as well ^st>- 
B3 of niaaners calculated to engage aflection ; 
and cherished by the people, as the favorite 
son of the great Gustavus. His reign did not. Hit mgn. 
however, by any means gratify the high expec- 
tations to which it had given birth. The treat- 
ment of the deposed and unfortunate Eric, was 
marked with the most indecent severity, or 
rather, inhuman brutality. Transferred ftom one 
prison to another; subjected to the extremes' <^ 
hunger and of cold ; abandoned to the ferocity 
and revenge of those individuals, whom he hf^ 
personally injured «r incensed; degraded- 1^ 
blows and wounds ; his wretched fitte excited 
uo less compassion than indignation °. Far Contunu- 
from recovering the national honor, which bad ^i^o^** 
suftred some degree of injury, during the pro- 
gress of the war against the £>anes ; John, after 
Inving obtained from the rai^nanimity, rather 
than from the policy, of Frederic the Second, 
B truce of six- months ; saw himself reduced 
either to sign a humiliating treaty, or to try 
tiie event of a new campaign. He preferred 
tfte latter expedient ; but, he found reason to 
repent of die determination. His arms proved hu» *f 
nnsuceessfiii : the only place .which Eric had **^ 
captured from the enemy, in the course of so 
long and miitous a contest. Was lost ; and the 

«CdNa^p.K)9 — stj. KiHi4TCi.VH. p.as— 9a.- 
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CHAP. King fineJIy concluded at Stettin a peace* 
*y- neither glorious nor beneficial to his subjects. " 

' ,,p, In LivoniK, where Ivan BasJIowitz, Czar of 

»J74. Muscovy, commenced a war with Sweden, the 
T^^^^ generals of John obtuned some distinguished 
advantages: but* either they were not improved 
with ability, or tbey were not suiBciently deci- 
sive, for compelling the Russian prince to de- 
sist from his pretensions and continual encroach- 
ments. It was with difficulty that he even con- 
sented to a suspension of hostilities during two 
years, between Muscovy and Finland, in which 
the province of Livonia was not included \ 
Bat, a circumstance, which more than any ex- 
ternal misfortune or disgrace, tended to alienate 
from John, the esteem and attachment of the 
Swedes, was his predilection . for the Romish 
faith, and his endeavours to introduce it anew 
Mm It- into his dominions. He had imbibed from the 
**^P*'!" Queen his wife, Catherine Jagellon, who was a 
cuhoiic Catholic, this regard for a religion proscribed by 
J^^jn his two predecessors ; the triumph over which, 
had been the most incontestable, as it formed 
the most arduous and laborious proof, of the 
vigor and capacity of Gustavus. Persisting 
thro'out the whole course of his reign, to pur- 
sue, with greater, or lesser exertion, the plan 
of reWving the Catholic doctrines, and form of 
worship; he permitted bis son, Sigismund, to 
be educated in, and to imbibe a bigotted vene- 
ration for them: thus, by so obvious a departure 

P Millet, ToLffi. p. 93— Its. Puflendorf, p. a68 — sja. 
1 Puficnikrf, p.a<J— itj. 
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from alLthe maxims of policy, as well as fronicHAp. 
the interests of his descendants, laying the ^j^^] . 
foundation of new convulsions in the femily ujo— 
of Vasa '. These revolutions did not however *J4T« 
take place tilt a period more remote j nor can 
any circumstance better prove the firm founda- 
tions on which Gustavos' had erected the gran- 
deur of his house, as well as the degree of re- 
spect blended with affection entertained for his 
memory ; than the loyalty and allegiance pre- 
served towards his posterity, in the midst of 
civil war, heightened by personal and religious 
animosity. No open attempt was ever made 
to substitute any other candidate, or to elevate 
to the throne any subject, while the lineal re- 
presentatives of Gustavus Vasa remained, to 
claim the gratitude of the Swedish senate and 
nation. ' 

If any part of the modern annals of Sweden, 1574. 
CMi be regarded as at least comparatively dark ^^■'' 
and obscure, it is that portion of time, com- riod of tk 
prebending above half a century, which inter- ^^j^ 
veaes between the accession of Eric the Four- ^'^' 
teeoth in 1560^ and the death of Charles the 
Ninth in 161 1. The exploits of Gustavus Adol- 
phits, the splendor of his conquests, and the 
rabidity with which he over-ran the German 
empire ; by fixing on him the attention of pos- 
terity, have thrown the actions of his four im- 
mediate predecessors into the shade. It was 
not before the Swedes landed in Pomerania, 
about the year 1629, and obtained a perma- 

T i nant 
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CHAP. n«it esftaUishiBCDt in the ncwtbero provinces of 
^ ^y^ ^ Germany, that they became intimately known 
,j,4. to the kingdoms of the sooth, or were ve- 
Defeniwe garded as constituting an integral part of the 
twenT great political system of Europe. In i542-> 
Gottiviu, when Gustavus "Vasa sent embassadors to Fran- 
euthe*"" *^'5 '^^ First, King of Prance, with instruc- 
Firtt. tioos to propose a defensive treaty between the 
two Statien, against the house of Austria; that 
prince and his ministers were so totally igno' 
rant of the state of Sweden, its constitiittonj 
power, and resources of every kiad, that tbey 
not only hesitMed, butdeclined giving any posi- 
tive answer, till tbey had been' enabled by en- 
quiries, to satisfy thetnsetTes respecting these 
important particulars. Having ascertained that. 
the nation being wariike, the severeign was 
capable of making a formidable diversion, Frafi» - 
cis immediately concluded' the negociotion) the 
two monarchs stipulatit^ to assist each other 
. reciprocally, .with 6w«nty»five thousand ItUld' 
forces, and' fifly ships*. This curiouc- Aict de^ 
monstrattis how imperfecta a know4edge of eaeh- 
other, the European powen ponessed at that 
period. But, we do not find that' Gustavus 
sent any assistance, naval, or military, to the 
French king, when engaged in war almost 
immediately afterwards, against the Emperor 
Charles the Kfth, It was found easier to en- 
gage, than to execute, at the remote distance 
of the respective kingidottH ; and it seems pro^ 
bable, that neither court meant seriottaly txy 

• Puflcndoif, p. 103. liagcriaing^ p. 5S, VeRM> p. ito. 
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ftiHil tbe speci6ed conditions. A degree ef c h a p. 
amitjr, however, cootinued to rcJgn iietween the ^ J^ __ , 
monarchies, whieh never became wholly extin- isjt- 
fished, in the course of more tlmn two centu- ^"^ "^ 
ries, till the fatal subversion of the Capetiaii line court*. 
in the person of Louis tlie Sixteenth. We find 
both Gustavus Vasa, &ad bts son Eric, receiving 
from their allies, Francis the First, and Francis 
tbe Second, the ccdlar of knighthood of ** St. 
" Michael'." The order of the " Holy Ghost" 
was not then created, it having been instituted 
near twenty years later, by Henry tbe Third. 

Id 1574* tbe iSwedes were still little known 
or considered, beyond tite limits of tbe Baltic ; 
tbey being in &ct almost cut otfirom any regu- 
lar communication with the rest of Europe, as 
the Danes remained masters of all the souUiern 
pnmncee, by which that connexion is princi- 
pally maintaiaed. Jolm the Third possessed not> 
wiUiataoding great reeources, which, under a 
TigetoDS and popular prince, ipight be called 
into speedy and efiectual action. The antient KeTCouct. 
revenues of Sweden were sunk so low, that in 
1307, GuBtavQs Vasa .asserted before an assem- 
bly «f the 'States, tbeir inauffloieney to support 
a-fcody of ive hundred cavidry ; and be added, 
that many of the bis^ps possessed an income 
aipecier to the revenue -of the crown. The 
Myal receipts araouated only to twenty-four 
thoHtaad Jtlarks, while the unavoitlable annual 
expences exceeded sixty thousand". But, the 



* Pulhiidarfi p> 104> 
" Lagcrbriag, p. 49. Tertot, p. 86) 87, 
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CHAP. TMomptioB of the eccleiiasticsl propertjr, liMi 
y^ rendered the monarchical dignity much more 
t„4. re^iectable and independast. GuBtavus, unlike 
Christian the Third of Denmark, or HeQiy the 
Eighth of England, neither divided those inu 
mense spoils with the nobles, nor squandered 
them on favorites, nor applied them to any 
public nses and institutions. He annexed them 
to the crown, as constitattog the best support 
of its authority. We may judge of their mag- 
■itnde, by the prodigious expences sustaiDed 
daring a number of years, under Eric and John 
the Third, in the Duiisli, Muscovite, and Pdish 
wars; which were carried on by sea and htnd, 
under very adverse occurrences, without greatly 

TiMMvn. (^preBsii^ or exhausting the sulyect". The 
marriage portion left by Gustavus, to each <^ 
his five daughters, amounted to a hundred thou- 
sand crowns ; a sum, which even in this age^ 
and in more wealthy monarchies, would not 
be deemed very, inconsiderable '. It conveys a 
vast idea of the treasures and finances of the 
Swedish King. 

Wadth ai The revenues and riches of the clngy, ante- 

*«**CT- nor to the period of the Reformation, appettr 
to us incrediUe : two-thirds of the lands of the 
kingdom are asserted to have been in their poo- 
session ; some of the Swedish writers hesitating 
not to say, that near thirty-six tbcnisand estates 
were united to the royal domain, by Gustavus*. 



' PkSeadorii p. tft. ■ ' Itw^ |i. 19^ 
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We may judge of the enormous and dispropor- chap. 
tionate wealth which they enjoyed, by the cir- ,_ ^ ' ^ 
cumstance of Gustavus TroIIe, Archbishop of isjt' 
Upsal, having demanded of the Swedish nobles 
in 1520, the sum of six hundred thousand 
Marks of silver ; as a compensation for the 
amotiDt of the income of his see, during four 
ye.ars that he had not received his accustomed 
revenue'* It may form matter of reasonable 
doubt, whether at that period, Sweden con- 
tained so large a' quantity of current coin. His 
successor in the Arctibishoprick of Upsal, when 
he made bis pastoral visit through the diocese, 
was usually attended by a train of two hundred 
officers and followers *. Even Olaus Petri, the 
first Lutheran promoted to the see, retained 
fifty guards for his escort ; which being' sup- 
pressed, he substituted fifty students in their 
place. ' 

' The obligation, imposed by the antient feu- Feudal 
dal tenures, which compelled every possessor of '*°"'^ 
s fief, ih proportion to its extent or value, to 
attend the sovereign in the field, with a certain 
number of armed vassals, had nearly become 
■ extinct or obsolete, in the beginning of Eric's 
reign. That prince, in 1562, not without ex- 
treme difficulty, and much opposition on the 
part of the nobility, revived the antient insti- 
tution, at least in a considerable degree : but 
the act, which was very unpopular, contributed 
principally to alienate from him their affec- 

■ I<agert)riiig, p. jo. Vwtoi, p. U, 

' ' ' P'S^- * OM. p.51, i%. 
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CHAP, tions *. We even find that when be attempted 

^ ]!^[\j in the following year, to retain his troops under 
1574. their standards, and to lead them against tbc 

^^1^ enemy in the month of November, tbey re- 
fused to obey, or* to continue longer under 
arms'. Great numbers of Germans and of 
Scots served in the armies of Sweden : the 
cavalry was almost entirely composed of the 
former nation. ' 

Vtrj- It is not without astonishment, that we coo- 

template the vast naval armaments annually 
equipped by Eric. In 1565, the fleet amounted 
to fifty sail ; and in 1 566, it became encreased to 
sixty-eight vessels of war*. The ** Makaleua," 
on board of which commanded the Swedish ad- 
miral, Bagge, carried two hundred and twenty- 
five pieces of brass caonon^ but, neither her 
tonnage, nor her complement of seamen, are 
precisely specified *, Being surrounded by the 
Danish squadron, she was blown up, after a 
desperate engagement, off the isle of Oeland, 
io 1564. Near eight hundred persons perished 
by the explosion. She was then r^^ded, as 
not only the largest ship of war which had 
ever navigated the Baltic ; but, as the friert 
and most complete in all Eur<4)e '. When we 
consider the number of cannon that she car- 
ried, and the number of individuals who were 
blown up in her, it seems probable that she 
exceeded in dimensions, any vessel then b^ 

* CdMM, p. 189 — 19s. ' VM, p. a6», t6s. 

( Ibid, tcmwii. p. jj, 76, « It»L p,4j, and p- los. 

k IbkL p.9. MiHet) T^vli. p.^^. 

< PdlcBdMb p. M*' CcUiw, Umte a, p. io-»i<. 
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longing ttth«r to the French, or to the Eng- chap. 
Ikh crown, ^tlip the Second uDquestiouably . ]^ '__ , 
sent ships of superior size and strength into ijjf. 
the British Channel, when be fitted out his 
" InTincible Armada" agait»t Elimbeth. But 
Uiat expedition was undertaken in 1688, twenty- 
four y&t» after the destruction of the ** Ma- 
** kaleus." 

The commerce of Sweden began to emanci- Com. 
pate itself from the oppression of the Hanseatic '°*'^ 
league, under Gustavus; and Eric, whatever de- 
fects he manifested in bis general administra- 
tion, demonstrated an anxions desire to encou- 
rage the industry, while he extended the trade of 
his subjects. In 1 559, it appears that SUx^botm 
already employed tweoty-eight trading vessels ; 
Grefle, a port x>f the pooviuce of Gestricta, to* 
wards the frontiers of Lapland, nineteen ; Ore- 
gfund, a small town of Upland, nine ; and the 
other sea-ports, in proportion ^ But, in order 
to form an accurtie idea of the extent and 
importance of the Swedish commerce at this 
peiiod, we ought to know the quantity of ton- 
nage, as well as the number of sailors who oa- 
vigatad tile merchant ships; &ots which are not 
to be found in the contemporary writers. To- 
wards the end of the reign of Gnstavos, corn 
was exported in plentiful years'; a circumstance 
which excites surprize, and seems to prove the 
abundance, as well as the industry of the 
Swedes, under, the government (^ that -able 
prince. It nuat be reanembefed, that when 
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c H A P. Denmark possessed the three maritime pro- 
y j^ ' vinces of Halland, Scania, and Bleking, she be- 
,jj^, came mistress of both coasts of the Scaggerac 
sea, and could completely interdict the passage of 
the Sound to every European nation. Between 
the southern frontiers of Norway, and the 
northern frontiers of Halland, Sweden retained, 
however, a narrow tract of territory, by which 
she could still communicate with the German 
Ocean : in this part of the province of West 
Gothland, stood the town of Elfsbui^, at a 
small distance from the spot on which has since 
risen the celebrated and commercial city of 
Gottenburg. Eric, conscious tjf the im|iort- 
ance of such a port, and anxious to liberate his 
subjects from their depeodance on Denmark, 
commenced an undertaking which does honor 
Flu for to the extent of his views. He projected, by 
B^^ ui] >^CB1B of canals, to form a communication be- 
tiM Go^ tween Stockholm and Elfsburg, across the whole 
g^ kingdom of Sweden ; an enterprize, greatly fa- 
cilitated by the lakes Meier, Hielmar, and 
Wener. The plan, if it had been executed, 
might have vied in utility, as well as in graD> 
deur, with the junction of the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic, performed by Louis ^e Four- 
teenth, in the seventeenth century. 

So advantageous and enlightened a project, 
which impresses with a favorable idea of that 
prince's talents, was prevented from being car< 
ried into execution, by the troubles which agi- 
tated Eric's reign ; but, far from renouncing 
the idea, he fortified Elftburg, with an inten- 
tion 
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tion of resuming and completing it at a more crap. 
fevorable period". All the prodactions or com- ^ i ^ ^ , 
modities of Sweden, at this time, were pur- 15,4, 
chased in their original unwrought state, by ^^ «**' 
the members of the Hanse ; and that indus- 
trious society, after having manufactured them, 
derived a vast profit, by selling them again to 
their first possessors. Eric, in 1561, issued some 
regulations, calculated to repress, and finally to 
extinguish a species of commercial intercourse, 
so systematically injurious to his* people. No 
fact can better demonstrate, that the northern 
nations began already to embrace sound notions 
respecting the balance of trade ". Many of the Law* ud 
laws, enacted and published by Eric, the ten. '^^ 
dency of which must have been incontestably 
beneficial, were repealed or annulled by his suc- 
cessor. Such, among others, may be esteemed 
the establishment of a pecuniary imposition, 
rated according to the value of estates, in or- 
der to enable the crown to provide horses on 
all the public roads: before his reign, they were 
furnished by the peasants.. Yet, this tax was 
r^arded as no inconsiderable grievance ; and 
John the Third obtained great popularity, by 
its suppression '. So difficult is it found to ab- 
rogate any usage sanctioned by long prescrip- 
tion ; or to induce the people at large to adopt 
the most salutary and wholesome regulations, 
if tbey are in contradiction to antient prejudice. 

" Cdtiiu, tcNM L 9.130,131, " Ibid. p. 13 1, 131. 

* Ibid. p.i9t> t9J. 
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CHAP. NotwUbstandirig the judicious precautions 
J^^- embraced by Eric, previous to the commeDce- 
iir«. nient of the war with Denmark, in order to 
hiv^- open a direct trade with Englaiid and France, 
^^^ thro' the port of Elfsburgi tlie Swedes were 
commerce, reduced to great distress for maQy articles of 
*^^J^ necessary consumption, during the continu- 
ance of hostilities. Elfsburg was taken by the 
Danes ; and after that event it became impos- 
sible to procure any commodity, except by the 
panage of the Sound, which was completely 
occupied by Frederic the Second. The Nether- 
lands and Spain, from whence supplies might 
have been drawn, were in strict alliance with 
the court of Copenhagen. HoIUod had not 
emancipated herseJf from the yoke of Philip 
the Second, at thjs period. Lubeck, as well aa 
the Hanse towns on the coast of Mecklenburg, 
Wismar, Rostock, and Stralsuod, were declared 
and inveterate enemies of Eric. Among other 
articles, wine became so extremely scarce, that 
a sufficient quantity could not be found, even 
Scuckyof for the celebration of the Sacrament''. 'HieCal- 
*"^ vinists, headed by the King's preceptor, Denis 
Bury, a native of France, and sustained by the 
Bishop of Westerns, declared their opinion, 
that as the institution itself was only a. symbo- 
lical and figurative representation, or comme- 
moration of the death of Christ; any other 
element might be substituted in the place of 
wine. They recommended water, mead, or even 

' Cddm, tome u. p. i6i 17. 
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beer. But,- the Archbishop of Upsal, as chief chap. 
of the Lutheran faith, and of the esiabliahed re- ^ ^' 
ligioD, oppoasd the propoaition of Bury, which 1^,4. 
he stigmatized as a dangerous and detestable 
heresj, not unknowD in the early ages of the 
Christiao church. The King' imposed silence 
OD the Calviniat prelates and divines; but, their 
intractable and obstinate adherence to their 
opinion, produced a general clamor among the 
clergy and people,, which wa» not easily extin> 
giiished. " 

Salt constituted another object of the first'Tndeof 
necessity, which, from the interruption of com- ^"^"f** 
merce, rose more than once to a very high prfce. the Baltic. 
in Swedeo. We may form some judgment of 
the extensive trade carried on in neutral bot- 
toms, during that period, by the circumstances 
atteodiqg tJie appearance of Horn, the Swedish 
iidnrirel, in 1565, off Copenhagen. He found 
in the harbour, above two hundred and fitity 
Dukcfa, or Flemish vessels, all laden with grain. 
He did not, however^ make prize of them ; but, 
oontented himself with exacting from each ship, 
the duty paid on the passage of the Sound, to 
Ibe crown of Denmark'. Horn returned again 
iB the ensuing year, when near four hundred 
merchant ships, laden principally with salt and 
com, lay there at anchor, under the protection 
of at comluQed' s^iadron of Danish and Lubeok 
vessela <^ war. In defiance of their united forice, 
he exacted and received the customary duty 

' CebtDi, tome ii. p. 15— ji. » lUd. p. 50. 
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c u & P. from alt the ships belonging to the neutral 
,_^^f^^ Baltic powers; and he captured full two hun- 
IJ74. dred sail, which he conducted safely into the 
ports of Sweden. ' 
AitiMid Towards the commencement of Eric's re^n, 
^^ ' arts and manufactures were established of va- 
rious kinds. A fabrick for saltpetre was begun ; 
and another of fire-arms, was founded at Cal- 
niar. Gallies for the transport of grain from 
one sea-port to another, were constructed by 
order of government. The important science 
of ship'building received great encouragement. 
Foreigners, capable of instructing the Swedish 
youth in that branch of knowledge, were in- 
vited to Stockholm, and liberally rewarded'. 
It ought not to be omitted, in the list of insti- 
tutions which mark the progress of society and 
the humanizing arts, that hospitals for the re- 
ception and cure of the wounded, were formed 
by Eric in 1566, during the war carried on 
against the Danes, in the two provinces of 
Smaland and West Gothland. " 
TKettment If in this regulation we trace a degree of 
'^^'**' liberality, together with an attention to allevi- 
ate the calamities inseparable from war; we 
equally perceive all the barbarism and ferocity 
of the Gothic nations, in their treatment of the 
unhappy prisoners taken in battle. Bagge, the 
Swedish Admiral, after the loss of his ship in 
1564, when he himself fell into the hands of 

■ Cdriu% ttmc i. p. 103, 104. ' Had. p. 1931 194' 
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the enemy ; wrote to Eric, to acquaint him that chap. 
the conquerors had bound a great number of . ^' 
the Swedish captives to the side of a trading 1^,4. 
ship, and then set her on fire. He added, that f^wiT 
the bodies of these miserable victims, which ""^" 
had not been reduced to ashes, were tefl to 
float on the waves; so cruel an act having been 
committed, in retaliation for the treatment ex- 
perienced by the Danes in. Sweden. * 

During the preceding year, Brockenhusen, Tiiumpk 
the Danish naval commander, by an opposite gl^^ 
chance of war, had been made prisoner, and Admirsii. 
carried to Stockholm. Eric, who affected mag- 
ni6cence, and loved exhibitions of splendor, 
granted Bagge the honors of a triumph. It 
may convey an idea of the taste and manners 
of the age,- to describe the nature of the cere- 
mony. The Admiral came first, accompanied 
by two Barons, wearing across his shoulders, a 
gold chain } all the officers who bad been pre- 
sent in the engagement, following, dressed in 
brocade. Lastly, marched Brockenhusen bim- 
self» attended by his unfortuuate countrymen : 
they were bareheaded, carrying white staves in 
their hands. The court buffoon, named Her- 
cules, preceded them, playing on the violin. 
The triumphal procesaon crossed the capital, 
from the vessels, to the castles ^ It must be 
owned, that the difference was very wide, be- 
tween this naval exhibition in the capital of 
Scandinavia, and the triumphs of P^ulus Emi- 

' CcImoi, tome ii. p. 17. 

r lUd. nme L p. 14a. Not*. Mdht, vd. vil. p. 4S. 

bus, ' 
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c u AP. UuS} or of Marius, in antient Rome, thro' the 
^^- Forum, to the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
IJ74. Eric had already displayed his passion for spec- 

Litnxhic- tacles of pomp and shew, at his coronation in 

title*. ij6i. He then first introduced among his sub- 
jects, the titles of Counf and ^oron ; titles un- 
known before in Sweden, as hereditary dignities. 
Three noblemen were raised to the 6rst, and ten 
to the last rank, with extraordinary solemnity ; 
Coronets of different figures being placed oa 

J|°|i«**- their heads, by the King himselfl Twenty-two 
gentlemen received- afterwards the honor of 
knighthood.} to each of whom Eric said, on 
touching them over the shoulder with his sword, 
*' Thou wast a Ft^an } thou art become a Chris- 
'* tian, and I create thee a knight '." It is by 
no means undeserving of remark, as it strongly 
proves the superiority arrogated by, and allowed 
to the cIms of nobility in that age ; that when 
Eric proposed to knight the Syndic of Lubeck, 
and the Burgrave of Dantzic, they excused 
theaaelves from accepting such a distinction, 
as unbecoming their condition of citizens. But, 
the King persisting,, and declaring in their pre- 
sence, that merit and capacity such as theirs, 
merited the title ot Knight, in whatever rank of 
society they were found ; the two magistrates 
desisting from their rdirctance, accepted the 
dignity of knighthood*. Yet in 1563, when 
Frederic the Second, King of Denmark, sent 
an benUd to declare war on Sweden, I^c re- 

■ CeUni, tMa»L p.91— io». * lUd. p-so* M» 
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cetved liim seated oi> his throne, and surrounded chap. 
by the principal nobles. But the envoys or i_^J2l^ 
mesaengera of Lubeck, who came to. announce 1574. 
the same hostile intentions on the part of that 
powerful and opulent city, were not even ad- 
mitted to the royal presence: they were sent 
to the corporation of Stockholm^ to relate their 
errand. ** 

Eric the Fourteenth, and Frederic the Se- An*. 
cond, each, struck medals commemorative of 
the principal events which distinguished their 
reigns } but> with this difference, that the 
former prince seemed only desirous to perpe- 
tuate the remembrance of his coronation, or 
his marriage. The Danish monarch on the coOt 
trary, wished to immortalize the victories gdined 
over the enemies of the State '. Eric, previous 
to his nuptials with Catherine, his mistress, so^ 
lemnly conferred on her the privilege of bear- 
ing arms; and when she received the crown 
from the Archbishop of Upsal, proclamation 
was made, that she and her cliildren had been 
already raised to the rank of nobility''. So 
indispensable did tliat ceremony appear, to pre. 
cede her still higher elevation to the throne. 
The medallion, struck on the occasion, repre- 
sented on one side, the effigy of the King, to> 
gether with his name ; and on the reverse 
appearai a sceptre descending from the skies, 
which was received by a woman. * 

^ CeUiwt tomci. p. ij»— aj*. 

* Ibid, tome ii. p. ijjt 156. Hallel, vcJ.vii. p.87, noWi 

' CdtttUt tome ii. p. 1^5, ij6. * Idem. Ibid. 

VOL. II. u The 
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CHAP. The art« appertaining to luxury, bad not 

^ ^^ ___ , made a rapid prepress, during the greater part 
1574. of the sixteenth century, among the Swedes. 

^'>^- In 1560, Eric, who was then preparing for 
bis voyage to England, anxious to present 
himself before Elizabeth, with a suitable splen- 
dor, dispatched bis master of the wardrobej 
to Antwerp, in order to purchase the most 
superb embroideries and dresses that could be 
procured'. "Hiat city, before the insurrec- 
tion of the Flemings against PhiKp the Se- 
cond, was without comparison the most opu> 
lent and commercial place in the north of Eu- 
rope. Paris did not assume the pre-eminence 
in modes and fashion, before the time of Louis 
Uie Fourteenth. Eric afterwards caused a new 
and magnificent crown, with other royal orna-. 
meats, to be prepared at Antwerp, for bis 
coronation', iilanders had then attained to 
the highest point of industry and wealth; but 
Fbiiip soon banished commerce and manuikc- 
tures, when he attempted to infringe the civil 
and ecclesiastical immunities of the Flemings. 

^*'«»* If the elegant arts had not yet penetrated be- 
yond the Baltic, letters and philosophy were 
still less known or cultivated in those polar re- 
gions. In the list of Eric's officers of the Court 
of Chancery, we find nevertheless, a person 
who bore the title of Historiographer : he was 
a native of France, by name Peter Marsilly*. 
But, true history, had not arisen at this period. 

f Cririui, t«n»i. p.36. < Aid. 11.73,74. 

^ Ibid. p<ij9. 

Even 
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Even many years afterwards, so little pr<^e8a chap. 
bad pharmacy or physic made in Sweden, that ^ ^ 
the death of John the Third was generally be- tjj^. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

RUSSIA. 

MGoiew ^ the Miucooite hidon/, from the accession of 
John Basilomtx. — Conqueit <^ the kingdoms of Casan 
and Astracan. — Savages <^ lAumia, ^ Dettmction 
tf Noooff-od, — entries <^ Joim. — (kmparitan of 
that princevith Peter the First. — State ^ MtacOof 
in 1574. — VnUmiled power 1^ the Czars. — Bevemus. 
— State t^mtHtary inowiedge. — Navigation and com- 
taerce. — Mant^acturei. — Mode of building. — Intro- 
daction and encouragement t^ the Arts. — Letters. — 
Tblerance in retigion. — Manners. — Servihide of the 
peasants. — Ardiitectw:e. 

c H A-P. '" I ^HE very existence of Russia^ under the 

^_5™;j -^ denomination of Muscovy, was sc^arcely 

Recent if- koovn to the western nations of Europe* before 

J^2f* "^ the beginning of the sixteenth century. That 

uDong the powerful empire, which, conducted by Peter the 

Europeu YiTVty has made the most rapid progress in ciw- 

cbin. tizatioii,and has bereaved Sweden of her fairest 

provinces; which, since his death, governed 

by four successive empresses, carried her arms 

into the center of Germany; reduced Poland 

nearly to the condition of a province, previous 

to the final extinction of that unfortunate Re< 

public ; and after a series of victories gained 

on the banks of the Don, the Niester, and the 

Danube, has menaced the total subvenwn of 

the 
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the Ottoman power, so long formidable to Eu- chap. 
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CHAP, the internal dtMensions by which it vas agi- 
,_^™^ tated, proved highly favorable to the ambitious 
154J. projecta of the Czar. But, conscious that by a 
superiority in military discipline alone, he could 
hope to vanquish enemies so numerous and 
powerful, he began to form a body of forces, 
which might facilitate the undertaking, and 
enable him to commence his operations with 
success. The Russians, previous to his acces- 
sion, neither knew the institution of troops re- 
^larly paid and retained ; nor the use of fire- 
ituhtnHoii arms. John introduced both these improve- 
ments into his dominions. The celebrated 
body of soldiers, distinguished by the appella- 
tion of ** Strelitzes," which were afterwards 
broke by Peter the I^lrst, owed their formation 
to the policy of the Czar } and wne highly in- 
strumental in contributing to the victories by 
which his reign was distinguished. * 

Notwithstanding these wise. and vigorous pre- 
parations, sustained by the personal and mK 
wearied efibrts of John, the conquest of Caaan 
was attended with almost insuperable difficul- 
ties. Even the decease of their severetgn, 
Saf>ha Guerai, and the disorders tnseparaU* 
frmn a minority, did not induce the Tartars to 
abandon their own independance. The Ru»- 
nuifl, repeatedly defeated, were compelled to 
raise the siege with loss and dishonor; while 
Jediguer, son to the Sultan of Astracan, who 
was elected to fill the vacant throne, prepared 

■ Hbtnre de Rnnie, ptr fEvempet vol. iL p. 419— 4ft). L'Ait 
4«Vcri£ fol.u. p. 131. 
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to support the ntmoit hardships, sod to neet c ha p. 
every danger, in support of his newly^acqaired ^^ ^ '*^ ^ 
dominions. But, the Czar, instructed by bis past ij4«-_ 
errors, and having already made the most able ~J"'^ 
dispositions for securing his ultimate success, cmm. 
renewed the attack. During the memorabU 
siege of Casan, which lasted several months, 
all the seience of war known in that age, was 
exerted and exhausted in the Moscovite camp. 
A mine, which was sprung wHh effect, pre- culture of 
ceded and feeilttated die storm, by which the '**'"i'* 
city was at length carried, not without the most 
desperate resistance on the part of the besieged. 
Jediguer himself, after ffUling into the hands of 
the conqueror, was sent to Moscow, where he 
entered into the service of John, by whom he 
bad been deposed. His subjects, unsubdued 
by dK loss of the capital,- and the capture of 
iAmm prince, continued to maintain an unequal 
eontett agaiott the Russians, for near six years; 
aod were not reduced to obedience, tilt they 
had severely revenged on their oppressors, the 
Oirfaraities under wbieh^ Chey finally sunk. *" 

AnimatMl by the fonimftte issue of hi« lat« ^J''^* 
•ikterprm, tad prMede<l b^ the terrW whibll Snw 
tlal} important acquisition had spread araoAg an. 
aU the Tartar tvibeff, Johii pro(ieeded to under. 
take the conquest of die kingdom of Astracan. 
It was eftCted wiA as much' facility, as the 
siege of Casan had proved dtffictiH and htbb- 
rious. Ah army of thirtf thousand men, pro- 
vided with a formidable artilleiy, having de- 
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CHAP, scended the river Wolga, found Astracan de- 
^^' sorted on their approach. The Khan of the 
ijjj, Crimea made an iQeffectual attempt to prc^ong 
the destiny of his countrymen, and to prop the 
religioD of Mahomet ; but he was vanquished i 
and the Czar returned to Moscow, after having 
completety destroyed the antient grandeur of 
.the Tartar nations on the Don and the Wa)ga, 
, which for many ages had menaced the iode- 
pendance, and even the existence of Russia % 
Smniarit^ In the perusal of this interesting period'of the 
oftheMuf. Muscovite annals, and in contemplatine the ex- 
Spuith pulsion, or rather reduction ot the Tartars ; we 
'"*?^- trace the same causes, as leading to so- great 
an event, and we behold nearly similar conse* 
quencea arising from it, with those that accom- 
panied and followed the expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain, about sixty yeara earlier, under 
Ferdinand and Isabella. In both, intestine 
jealousies, and a disputed title, opened the way 
to their destruction. Like Ferdinand of Arra- 
gon, John constructed a temporary city,' in 
order to facilitate the capture of Casan, which 
coital was defended with the same valor as 
Granada. The Mahometan faith was alike 
subverted, in both instances, by the Christiaa 
religion ; while from those memorable £pochas, 
we may equally date the rapid political eleva- 
tion of Spain, and of Rilssia, pUced at the two 
extremities t^ Europe. 
Wir vrith It is not without some degree of admiration 
*'™^" mingled with astomshment, that afler thus view- 

« L'ArtdeVcftf. ToLii.'p.i»a. Letntqu^ rol.ii. P.44J— 45J, 

ing 
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iog the progress of the RusEuan arms on the c a ap. 
banks of the EHxine and Caspian Seas, we ^ f^^!^ 
find them instantly transferred across all Mus- jjj4— 
covy, with equal sucoess, to the Polar regions, *'^'* 
and occupied against the Swedes in the six* 
tieth degree of northern latitude. Gustavtis 
Vasa, having at the solicitation of the Poles, 
invaded Carelia* a province situate near the 
northern extremity of the Gulf of Finland ; 
in violation of the truce subsisting with John ; 
was repulsed by the Muscovites, and compelled 
to renew the treaty : while the Czar, victorious 
over his numerous enemies, already prepared 
to improve his advantages, by the attack and 
subjection of Livonia ''. We see therefore that 
John Basilowitz was animated by the same sys- 
tematic views of policy, by the same desire to 
establish himself on the coast of the Baltic, and 
' the same wish to become by that meaiis a com- 
ponent member of the European Republic, 
which impelled Peter the First io all his cog- 
duct, a century and a half later. The pos- 
sesuon of Livonia could in fact alone give to 
the Czars, a decisive preponderance on the 
southern shore of the Gulf of Finland, to- 
gether with the command of the river Duna. 
That beautiful and fertile province remained jdu Bui.* 
still subject, as it had been for ages, to the Ten- '"wj" V 
tonic knight8h-:when the Russians entered it. voiua. 
John hayiflg captured Narva, the capital of In- 
gria, continued his progress, which was mark- 
ed by the most brutid excesses. Furstemberg, 

* FuAsdotf, p. a«3. r ewu gue, raLit. p. 4J4— 4ji> 

Grand 
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CHAP. Grand Master of the Teutonic order, htviog 
^ ^- been taken |nisoaer, and conducted to Moscow j 
tjjt_ Kttttler, his successor, terrified at the approach 
ij«>> of the Muscovite troops, and incapaUe of resist- 
aoce, faasteiwd to resign Livonia to Sigismund 
Augustus, King i^ Podand } reserving only for 
himself the two depeDdant duchies <tf Courhind 
and SemigaHia, as hereditary 6ieh *. Far, Ym-W" 
ever, from thereby adducing a ranedy to Uw 
evil, the res^aatioD made by Kettler, tended 
rather to augment the calamities under which 
the Livoniam soared. The chy of Revel, to- 
gether vith a consider^le part of the {R-ovince, 
invoked, and received the protection of Swe- 
den; while Magnus, Duke tk Holstein, brother 
to Frederic the Second, King of Denmark, pur- 
chased the isle of Oese), lying off the cout, 
and its dependencies) by means «^ winch poa- 
seision, be hoped to attain ultimately the sove- 
Hxngm i**^^ of Livonia'. Alternately ravaged by 
foi^uA these, four cootending powers, that unfortunate 
profJoM. country became during a number of yeafs^ a 
prey to misfortunes of every kind : nor ms it 
tilt a considerably later period than we are 
reviewii^, that John Basilotfitz, compelled bf 
foreign and domestic hisses or defeats, con- 
sented to renounce bis pretensioos, »ni to 
abandon his acquisitions in Livonia. 
,j6ft_ This part of his reign was peculiarly marked 
^f*^ by acts of cruelty and ferocity, which are in a 
of John, great measure unknown to t^e histoiy of the 

* Lesretque, voLiL p.4j6— 468. 

' HiUec. voL Tu> p; 39 — 37. CeUhu, tocM L p. iSj — >»• 
L w w yi ts iti, a, p. 4M) 469' 
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moBt barfcuToas nations ; the parallel of which chap. 
can only be found among the tyrants of anti- ^™ - 
quity. In reading the flagitious enormitiea if6»-~ 
of John, we are divided between incredulity, ^J**- 
horror, and diagiut, while we see the crimes of 
those nonsters wbo insulted or trampled on 
the Roman senate and people, exceeded by the 
Muscovite prince. His stern and savage tem- 
per had, during many years, been mollified or 
subdued by the virtues of the Czarina ; but her 
death withdrew th« only restraint which could 
mitigate its fury. After wSecting, like Sylla, "^"^ 
whom he surpassed in cru^y, a ;^>ecieR of vo- mocT^ 
}untary abdication, and retiring (Vom Moscow Novogmd. 
for a considerable, time, he again restimed the 
supreise direction of public affiiirs. Irritated 
at the attachment which the city of Novogrod 
had manifeBted towards the crown of Poland, 
he ei«i«iB«d on thatt devoted place, an act of 
inengeance, far exceeding the massacre of the 
inhabiGaots- of Thessalonica, by order of the 
Emperor Theodosius ; and whieli may vie with 
the destruction of the inhabitants of. Alexsn- 
(bi», by Caracalla ; or with those of Lyons, by 
CoUot d'Herbois, in our own times. 

Ntfvogrod, situate on the frontier of Muscovy, 
near the confioeB of Lithuania and Livonia, 
was esteemed the most flourishing, as well m 
coa^mo-cial city of the empire; and after Mos- 
cow, the most populous. It had during many 
ages, constituted tiie only mart, by which the 
prodjjctione of Europe were exchanged for the 
commodities of Russia; and its antiquity as. 
ceoded to the most remote times. On a ntspi- 
cion. 
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CHAP- cion, which if not grouodless, wa» by fto mean* 
\. ^" f_ f clearly ascertained, that the citizens had held a 
1J69. treasonable correspondence with the Poles; the 
^^1^^ Czar, accompanied by his ddest ion, having re- 
bituui, paired thither in person, abandoned them to the 
IJ70. rage of his guards and soldiery. The defence- 
less and unresisting inhabitants were niasaa* 
cred, or precipitated into the river, in crouds ; 
the carnage lasting five weeks, without inter- 
mis^on. It was not an impulse of sudden 
rage, but, of deliberate and systematical re- 
sentment, which it may be difficult to compare 
with any event in modem history, previous to 
the French Revolution, exc^t the massacre of 
6l Bartholomew in Paris, acted almost at the 
same time. John had the inhumanity to cause 
the ice of the Volkhof, on. which river Novo- 
grod stands, to be broken, in order to drown 
die victims of his fury ; not the sUglttest at- 
tempt at reiistance appearing to have been 
made, during the continuance of so long and 
unprovoked a slaughter. The city, dea(4«ted 
and depopulated, never recovered its former 
lustre, and has gradutUly diminished to a mean, 
insignificant village.' 
isji-~ After this scene of horror, we might naturally 
pj^^ expect that the Czar, satiated with blood, would 
(ubmiHiMi have at least suspended his further violence; but 
^jjj^j^'*' Moscow was destined to renew the schw per- 
formed at Novogrod. It is difficult to determine, 
whether we should most admire the silent and 
prostrate submission of a whole empire, to the 

< liMvwqM} ToUii. p. 478 — 4Sj> L'Ait da Vcrif. vd. ii. p. fa*. 
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sanguinary mandates of such a tyrant; or most chap. 
detest the despotism, which was employed only ^_j™J^ 
for the purposes of extermination. The state of 15^1— 
degradation and debasement, in which the hu- »J"' 
man mind was sunk among a people, where not 
one individual was found to oppose or arrest the 
vengeance of a monster armed with supreme 
power, forms not the least wonderful object 
of reflexion ; while it stands strikingly opposed 
to the generous character of antient Greece, or 
Rome, even in their most depraved and abject 
condition. Caligula, Nero, Domitian, andCom- 
roodus, all perished in the same manner, when 
the patience of their subjects became exhausted. 
The Muscovites of the sixteenth century, by 
the testimony of their own countrymen, were 
incapable of political freedom, destitute of ele- 
vation or liberality, only sensible to injuries, op- 
pression, and tyranny. It is more therefore in 
the genius of the nation, than in the character 
of the monarch, that we are to seek the cati<!L> 
of 80 many deliberate acts of brutal ferocity : 
aind if the intractable or debased nature of the 
peo[^e cannot extenuate the cruelties, of their 
sovereign, it may at least explain, as well as ac- 
count for their extent and magnitude. In pe- EzKutiont 
fusing the description of the executions and ■*****«^- 
punishments inflicted by the Czar at Moscow, 
for the real, or supposed defection of the inha- 
bitants} we may conceive oursdves transported 
to the most savage countries of Africa, or of 
America. John was not merely the exter- 
minator; he acted likewise as the executioner 
of bis own people; his vengeance- seeming to 
delight 
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CHAP, delight in every refinement of cruelty, bjr 
xvn. which their sufiertngs were heightened or pro- 
IJ7I. longed. It must be admitted, that if these coo- 
iJT4< tinual scenes of destruction could not shske 
the foundations of his authority, or awaken to 
resentment a nation framed for slavei^ ; tbej- 
yet tended to diminish the opulence, com- 
merce, and population of Muscovy. The de- 
struction of Novogrod was a severe and irre- 
mediable blow to the trade of all the west^n 
provinces, which remained long in a state c^ 
languor and decline." 
Cooqttri- Notwithstanding the barbarities by which the 
^^ reign of Jobn Basilowitz is polluted and de- 
Joiutuid formed, it would be unjust not to recognize 
^^"^ with the applause which they demand, bis en- 
larged and expanded principles of government 
It may even be asserted without a violation of 
truth, that he bore, in many of the leading 
features which characterize his administration 
and policy, as well as in the shades and vices 
of his private conduct, an intimate resemblance 
to that illustrious person, who has merited 
the admiration of mankind, beyond any prince 
of the age in which he lived ; on whom, by 
the unanimous consent of hb contemporaries, 
was conferred the title of " Great." Peter 
the First may be said only to have ma- 
tured and perfected the plan, which was con- 
ceived and commenced: by John. The same 
desire to refofm aad ameliorate the barbarous 
jurisprudence of the nation ; the saise atten^ 

tion 
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tton to encourage commerce, to animate indus- CRAP. 
try, and to open Bourcea of advantage to their *^ 
subjects; similar efforts for attracting foreigners ij^i— 
to the capital, and to huroaoize the Muscovites *s»' 
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CHAP, cation, brutality, and cruelty. His reign and 
*vn. life afibrd too tnaoy proofs of this melancholy 
ij,i_ assertion ; and he owned, that he could more 
IJ74* easily reform his people, than command him- 
self. Each, in their paroxisms of rage, was 
sanguinary and terrible : each, even, in those 
moments of fury, was yet capable of being 
soothed or softened by their wives. In ono • 
circumstance, the unfortunate resemblance be- 
comes Btill closer ; namely, that both sove- 
reigns put to death their son and successor: 
but John, who inflicted a wound during the 
transports of /his anger, which jiroved mmtal i 
seems to form far more aD object of pardon or 
compassion, than the Czar Peter, who preme- 
ditately and systematically deprived the Cza- 
rowitz Alexis of his life, from motives rather 
political than personal. 
IJI4. There is no period of the Russiiin history, 
tke'ituf. anterior to the accession of Peter the Great, 
^«ni- which merits equal attention with the reign of 
^'^ John Basilowitz. It may be considered as the 
era, when that vast empire began first to 
nnerge from barbarism; and the troubles, or 
rather revolutions, by which it was agitated 
soon after his decease, impeded, while they 
retarded its advances in power, wealth, and 
civilization, for above a century. Under John, 
the Russians neither enjoyed, nor perhaps even 
aspired to possess any political constitution. 
1 Never was despotism more unlimited, than the 
authority exercised by him, ovec the lives, 
liberties, and [Hx>perty of his subjects ; nor was 
any order of them exempt irom its severity.- 
Louis 
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hwh the Eleventh in France, and Henry the c hap. 

Eighth in Englandf the two most tyrannical , ^™ '_, 
princes who have reigned in those countries, j^;^ 
tho' they committed many acts of despotism, 
oppression, and cruelty, yet were restrained 
within certain limits. But 'John Basilowitz 
united in some measure, both the pontifical and 
kingly power, in his own person. Even the 
veneration paid to the character and office of 
the Metropolitans of the Greek, or Eussian 
church, imposed 170 restraint on his arbitrary 
dispositicm. He deposed, imprisoned, and con- 
demned them at pleasure, with every^ circum- 
stance of ignominy'. The nobility, princes, 
even the persons allied to him by blood, be- 
came 'cqusdly the victims of his caprice, rage, 
or apprehension^ Yet, in the formation of a 
<9ode of laws for the government of the empire, 
he assembled the deputies of the nobility, de- 
manded their advice, and conformed himself 
to it, ip the regulations which he promulgated '. 
We cannot, however, entertain a very exalted 
idea of this system of jurisprudence, framed in 
1550, when we find that judicial combats, or ap- 
peals to the interposition of Heaven, remained 
■till permitted by it, at a time when those in- 
•titutionp of bariiarism were eitber ^x^lished, 
or fallen into disuse, thrp'out almost iill the 
Other states of Europe* * 

It was fojind at difficult to assign any limit to 
the revenues, as to the prerogatives of the Czar. 

' LcnnqiM, ToLUL f-jhs^" * Ibid. p.4j. 

T0I.O. » Boidn 
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.c HA P. Besides the immediate domain of the crown, 
J and the impositions levied from the people, 
John possessed other modes of amassir^ trea- 
sures. Confiscations formed a principal source ; 
several of the highest class of the nobility being 
seized, and put to death, in order to obtain 
their vast estates. Numbers of the inferior 
vassals, who were common!}' implicated in the 
guilt, shared the late of their chief, on these 
occasions'. Almost all the gold and silver 
brought into bis dominions by trade, was gra- 
dually drawn into the treasury of John \ and 
when he invaded Livonia, he carried off every 
thing valuable, without sparing even the plate, 
or the sacred ornaments of the churches. The 
ransom of prisoner?, or the necessary disburse^ 
ments made for levying foreign troops, were the 
only occasions and objects, which induced hina 
to permit the distribntion and expenditure of 
his treasures. Leather money was used in the 
common intercourse of life, by the inferior 
orders of the people °. The Muscovites did 
not possess a single ship of war, nnder John 
Basilowitz: it was reserved for the genius of 
Peter the First, to transfer the capital from 
Moscow, more than foin- hundred miles north, 
to the banks of the Gulf of Finland, at the 
same time that he created a formidable navy. 
Even the military force of Russia in 1574, 
however superior it might be to the undbci- 
plined and tumultuary assemblage of vassab^ 

" Lcmtquc) toL iu. p. 6oi fit. ■ Ung^ ibU. 

which 
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wUdi coBstitutsd their armies in earlier po- c B A B. 
rioda, was altogether deficient in the know- . '^ . j 
ledge of war. The science of fortification, and tsj4. 
the art of attacking or defendii^ cities, was A'^ien'- 
still leas cultivated ; but in passive and invin- 
cible courage, the Russian soldier ceded to 
Done in Europe". It is not unworthy of re- 
mark, that cannon were cast at Moscow as 
early as 148a, by an Italian engineer, named 
Aristotdi de Bologna, under the reign of 
Ivan the Third: they were even empl<^ed in 
that year, against the town of Felling in livo- 
nia ; while the Swedes do not appear to have 
made use of Mtillery till thirteen years after- 
wards, about t49j ''. At the memorable siege 
of Casan in 1553, the Czar's physician acted 
in- the capacity of principal engineer, and pre- 
pared the mine, by means of which a breach 
was made in the walls of the city'*. After the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the use of 
cannon became general among the northern 
nations -. at ihe capture of Narva by the Mus* 
covites, in 1558, they found in the place, two 
hundred and thirty pieces of artillery, of dif- 
ferent sizes Emd dimensions. ' 

In the distinguished protection which JohsCom- 
Basilowitz granted to commerce, we trace the"**'^ 
extent of his views for augmenting his own 
greatness, and the wealth of his subjects. Tho* 
be did not, like hia successor Peter, remove his 

• LenMqM, voLuL p-ja — ^j*. P Ibid, voi.n. p. 3jl. 

* lUd. p.444* ' Ibid p.«6i. 
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CHAP, cf^ital and residence to the Gulf of RnUnd ; 

^ ^™ ' ^ yet no sooner had he gained possession of Narva 
MS74. in '5S8» than he used every means to attract 
thither the trade of the Baltic; and he suc- 
ceeded beyond his expectations. The Dutch, 
French, and English, as wdl as the iohabitants 
of Lubeck, repaired to Narva, notwithstanding- 
the prohiWtions issued by the Emperor Ferdi^ 
nand the First, at the solicitation of the grand 
master of the Teutonic knights of Livonia '. 

NftTif»- Some years before this event, in 1553, the Eng- 
Siil'" ^^ ^**^ opened a new and unknown ctiannel of 
trade, by the discovery of a passage round the 
North <^e, to the Icy Sea. They landed near 
the mouth of the river Dwina, at a monastery 
named St. Nicholas, not far from the spot wbetV 
has since been constructed the city of Arch- 
angel. Having been conducted across Muv 
covy, to the capital, they were treated by John 
with extraordinary attention '. In 1554, two 
nore English vessels attempted the same vay. 
age t but, being surrounded by t^e ice, could 
not reach their destination. The crews perished 
by the severity of the climate ; and when the 
ships were descried by the RuasTans, no per- 
son remained alive. Yet, to the honor of th^ 
n^onal character, a faithful account was ren- 
dered of all the merchandize- or effects, con- 
tained on board the vessels. The Czar, anxious 
to cultivate a connexion with England, sent an 
•mbany to Mary, who then filled the throDO *■ 

• LMVHque,Tol.uLp.49> ' lUd. 0.47,4!. 
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He even entered into closer ties of amity, pri- chap. 
Vftte and political^ with hei" successor, Eliza- , y^- 
beth ; and horever singular it may appear, the j^,^ 
two sovereigns stipulated to grant each other a Atfiuce 
mutual asylum in their respective dominions, in j^^ ^^ 
case of necessity. The English Queen obtain* zfiaUiedi. 
ed from her new ally, an exclusive patent in g°?T 
&vor of her subjects, for the whole trade of 
Muscovy, which, before 1570 began to en- 
crease very rapidly. Tlie Czar did not even he. 
sitate to demand an English lady in marriage, in 
order still more strongly to cement the political 
union } and Elizabeth meant to have selected 
the Lady Anne Hastings, daughter to the Earl 
of Huntingdon, for the future Czarina: but 
justly terrified at the character of her Musco- 
vite lover, and at the accounts which she had 
received of the barbarism of his country and 
subjects, she declined the dangerous honor of 
reigning in Russia. ' 

Actuated by riv^ity and jealousy, atthe pro- 
gress which John Basilowitz made towards . 
establishing a commercial intercourse with the 
European nations, by means of Narva and of 
Andiangel, Gustavus Vasa attempted to impede- . 
its further advance. He endeavoured to is- 
spire the ctMirt of Copoihagen with apprehen- 
rions ; and he remonstrated with the Queen of 
England ; but, equally without eflect. EUza- 
beth promised to prevent her people from sel- 
ling arms to the Russians ; but, she refused to 

* C)Mdn*i Itfi «f Binb. p. 40S, ud 4it, tad p. 493- 
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CHAP, hmit them upon attj other article, or object of 

■ „^™' ^ «ainiiierce '. NotwUluitanding the anxiety ma- 

1574- nifested by John, to fBciUtate and to augm»it 

'"P*^ the trade of Muscovy, it lay undw nucnervnm 

menu to j ^ j 

tndein impediiDeots, resulting from the oariMirouB cus- 

Mufwwy. toms and prejudices of the age, or of the coun- 
try. No foreigners, exc^t Poles and Ltthuft- 
nians, were allowed to visit Moscow, for the 
purpose of carrying on their mercantile trans- 
actions; by which injudicious prohihitioii, the 
advantages obviously resulting fVoin a concur- 
rence of dealers, were sacrificed. The Ca»r 
pretended and enfoiced likewise, a riglnt of 
pre-emption for himself, which wai highly vex- 
atious, as well as inimical to the genius of com- 
merce. Above all, his inhuman treatment of 
Novogrod, and the consequent decline of that 
opulent, no less than industrious city, produced 
•fleets the moat ruinous to his own |m>jeots. ' 

Evei-y article of elegance or of luxury, known 
in RusEfia dining the siHteenth ccnbiry, was 
imported from strangers j their own manu&c- 
turee being few, rude, and homely. Coarse 
cloth, linen, and leather, were indeed fabd- 
oated or prepared with some degree of skill ; 
and the number of their exports was far mme 
considerable than it might be natural to sup- 
pose, from the state of depmsion, or of bar- 
barism, in which the nation remained. Furs, 
wax, salt, iron, timber, and even cora, were 
largely exported to most of the European king- 

* iMftmpx, vbL Hi, p. 4fl, 49. i IbU. p. ft, 99- 
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(loms, under the reign of Jbha *. Besides these chap. 
objects, a great and important traffic was car- ^,^^^!i^ 
ried on from the interior provinces, with the tj74> 
Tartar nations^ even as far as Bocharia and 
Persia. Caravans arrived frequently in the Rus. 
sian metropolis, from all the provinces lying to 
the south and east of the Caspian Sea ''. Mos- Conflagn- 
cow, a coital almost entirely constructed of , 
wood, became consequently subject to conti- 
nual, and most destructive ravages by fire. In 
2547, two successive conflagrations laid it in 
ashes : the palace of the Czars ; the Bazar, or 
assemblage of shops, which, as in all Asiatic 
towns, was collected in one place; together 
with every edifice of consequence, shared the 
general ruin. Near two thousand persons were 
supposed to have perished in the flames % A 
stilt greater calamity befel Moscow in 1571, at 
the precise time when John was preparing to 
march into Livonia. The Tartars of the Cri- 
mea, in^igated by Sigisround Augustus, King 
of Poland, having made an irruptiop into Mus- 
covy, penetrated to the capital, and set fire to 
the suburbs. A high wind aiding the flame*, 
they gained the powder magazine, which ex- 
ploding, involved in its destruction a great part 
of the city. Seventy thousand people, of both 
sexes, were massacred or burnt in this expe- 
dition of the Tartars ', Moscow, tho' recently 



* Len«M]ue, voL liL p.49) jo *■ Ibid. p. so, jii and p. !<»• 

* n»d. vol. ii. p> 4ia'-4t4. 

' L'Ait de Voif. ToLii. p.iia' Ij^veiqu, voUii. p.49i> 491. 
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CHAP, involved in similar destruction, has attifined 
.^J ™ ^, to the mOBt glorious celebrity in modern hiA* 
tsi4- tory, as the ultimate limit of Btautparte's de> 
solating career, and as the point irom which 
we may date his shame, disgrace, and downfUl. 
Mode at Some conveniences were, notwithstanding, ao- 
l^^"^!^ nexed to the mode of building with wood, which 
Mk wood, counterbalanced in certain catos, the dtsast^s 
to which it became liable. The%8se and expe> 
dition with vhich not only houses ttad palaces, 
but even towns were raised in Muscovy, excite 
admiration. The most extraordinary instance 
of this invention, was exhibited by order of the 
Czar, in 1551, previous to the siege of Casao. 
In order to facilitate the approadies to the city, 
he took possession of a spot, at the distance of 
five leagues from it» where the river Sviaga faih 
into the Wolgo. Having caused a number of 
trees to be prepared for building, and then traos- 
ported by water to the place, he arrived unmo- 
lested, and b^an instantly to fabricate a towtt. 
So dextrous were the workmen, and such in- 
credible celerity was exerted, that in the space 
of a month, a wooden city was completely 
finished. A principal church, six inferior or 
smaller places of worship, and a monastery, 
were included within its limits. Noblemen, 
merchants, and persons of every rank, raised 
bouses at their own expeoce. The place, 
trfajH named Svia^k, was of a very cooriderable size; 
and contributed eminently, by the accommoda- 
tions which it afforded to the Russian army, to 
the prosperous conclusion of the enterprise 
agaiqst 
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against Casan *. Ferdinand and Isabella of c R A P. 
Spain, had in like manner constructed the town ,^^^ 
of SantafiS, near a century earlier, while occu- isj4. 
pied in the memorable siege of Granada. 

Before the year 1500, Ivan the Third, Great Eneoa. 
Prince of Muscovy, had already endeavoured, !^^^ 
not without success, to attract strangers, artists, fbc^ 
and workmen of various descriptions, to Mo»* '^^"^ 
cow. Several Italians of talents, induced by 
the hopes of reward and encouragement, had 
visited that remote and barbarous metropolis ^ 
But, John Basilowitz made far greater efforts 
to introdnce arts, thanu&ctures, and civiliza- 
tion among bis subjects. He allured persons 
fironv England ; with which country, .during 
his whole reign, he appears to have maintained 
a close communication. A colony, composed 
of near three hundred manufacturers, assem- 
Ued from the different states of Europe, which 
was ready to embark from Lubeck, for Narva, 
was prevented by the Ltvonians, from accom- 
plishing their design '. In this enterprize, tho* 
unsuccessful, he erideptly marked out the line 
4>f policy which Peter the Great afterwards 
adopted, improved, and carried into complete ' 
execution. John formed in all respects his 
prototype and model for the introduction of 
civiKzation, trade, and arts, among the Rus- 
ti*m. To John, is due the introduction of An of 
the art of {Hinting into Muscovy. Impelled *^"'^' 



,,-. ._.u. p.4*9> *30. r ma. p. jjs. 
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c'u A P. rather by motivei of devotion, than fr^m the 
^^ "^ eolarged desire of pr<^agating kaowladge, b« 
JJ74. rendered this service to his people. The dergy 
were sunk in such protbimd igooranoe ; that 
it is asserted bj contemporary authors, tbro^out 
tb^ vast extent of John's dominions, only thr«e 
ecclesiastics understood the Latin language. A 
circumstance stiU more singular^ aaumg a peo- 
ple, and in a church which observed the Greek 
ritual, is that not a single priest could read or 
comprehend the Greek language". The first 
wOTk printed by order of the Czar, under the 
inspection of a Aussian deacon, was a translai- 
tion of the Acts and Epistles of the Apostles. 
It was b^un in April, 1 563, and remamed near 
a year in the press i not being finished before 
March^ 1 564. ' 
ToieiuioD Such was the detestation in which tbe Romish 
^^ religion was h^ by the Miucovitasv that tbej 
conceived themselves to be polluted by any 
intercourse with persops who held that faith; 
and even tbe Czars, when they ^ve audieace 
to embassadors, in which ceremony they pr^ 
sented the hand, always washed ii immediately 
afterwards, in a golden bason \ Yet, inotiw 
of policy rendered John BasiJowitz tc^enuot; 
and in order to induce foreigners to repair to 
Moscow, liberty of conscience was granted at 
its i'uUest extent : the Lutheran merchants, 4^ 
tied in that metropolis, possessed two chorcbet'. 



^ LemtquCt ToLilL p>j6> 
* nrid. p. 57. 
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tt is curious to reflect that a barbarous Mu&- chap. 
covite prioce sbewed tbts example of toleration, ^'^' 
during a period of time when Henry the E^hth ,^^^, 
among us, consigned both Catholics and Fro* 
testants to the flames; and when his daughter 
Mary filled Sroithfield with fires, for the extinc- 
tion of heresy : while Philip the Second, King 
of Spain, assisted at Auto da F^ in Madrid^ 
or in Valladolid, where the ecclesiastics and 
gentry of his dominions were conducted in pro- 
cession and burnt to ashes: and lastly, while 
Charles the Ninth, King of France, encouraged 
by Gregory the Thirteenth who occupied the 
IM^»al throne, conspired against his own sub- 
jects, and deluged Paris with blood, at the 
massacre' <^ St. Bartholomew, with a view to 
eKtirpate the Hugooots. 

In order to complete the picture of Mu8> Mumm. 
CDvy, as it existed under John, it only rtmaiDB 
to say a few words oo the general manners of 
the people. Simple and rude, thfy partook 
more of the Asiatic, than the European customs. 
A servility^ and even passive resignation to the 
orders of the sovereign, however unjust, cruel, 
er absurd, characterised every class, from the 
prince, down to the meanest of hi» vassals. We 
can with diSiculty conceive, or credit the ex- 
tent of this Bubniissioi)* which debased and djth 
honoured the nation ". The same despotism, 
brutality, and triumph of the stroj^g over tlte 
weak, pervaded private life. All the refine- 

. * La— iq ut, Tid.iU.>jSMfii. 
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CHAP, ments* which humanize and soften the into'- 
^y?'^^ course of the sexes, were unknown amoD^ 
1574, them. Violence and blows operated more pow- 
erftillj than the su^estions of generosity, ot 
the emotions of tenderness. The power of 
fittfaers over their children^ knew h^dly anjr 
limit: not only they could inflict upon their 
unfortunate offipring, corporal chastisenient cf 
the severest kind; hut, they even possessed a 
tight of seUiog the latter, as many ks four times.^ 
Women, secluded from conversation or society, 
werf, if possible, nH»e rigorously or ignomi- 
niously treated. The antient laws did not even 
specify or decree any punishment for a husband 
who murdered his wife : so abscdute was their 
dominion, and so uncontrouled their authority, 
in all domestic transactions \ The Mexicatw 
and Peruvians, when first attacked by Cortes 
and Kzarro, in these points of view, seem t» 
have been hardly more barbarous than the Mus- 
covites under John Basil owitz. 
BbifcM. Divorces were only permitted, according to 
the rules of the Greek church, in case the 
husband or wife should voluntarily embnux a 
moDastic profession. But, the Czars, accus- 
tomed to trample on all institutions, civil or 
moral, did not respect the ties of marriage, nor 
regard them as sacred and binding over 'tbeav 
selves. Basil the Fourth, Father of John, dis. 
gusted with the Czarina, on account of her ste- 
rility, repudiated her in 1535 ; and not satisfied 
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with this act of injustice, be banished her to c H a P. 
Kargapol, a town Httle more than two degrees ^^™* 
removed from the Arctic Circle, where she was isj^ 
treated with extreme' severity ". John BasUo- 
witz, his son, surpassed him in this respect 
Like Henry the Ei^th among us, he bad suc- 
cessively, according to the testimony of foreign- 
ers, no less a number of wives than seven : 
the Russians limit them to five; two of whom 
he compelled to retire into convents, f Here 
again we are struck with the resemblance be- 
tween John and Peter. The treatment of the 
unfortunate Natalia Lapucfain, first wife of the 
last mentioned prince, mother to the Czaro- 
witz Alexis, whom his father put to death ; waa 
nearly similar to the usage experienced by the 
Czarinas, wives of Basil the Fourth, and of 
J<An Basilowitz. 

The condition of the Russian peasants, tho* fumtitinB 
id)ject, was nevertheless distinct firom slaveiy, '^^v^ 
Tbey could even quit the estate of their lord, ""*" 
and codld engage in any occupation, or enter 
into a new service, at Uieir {deariure : but, they 
felt so little either the dignity, or the charms 
of freedom, that they w«re accustomed to sell 
themselves, and voluntarily to renounce the 
IHwn^ative of liberty S Slaves, in the strict 
and literal acceptation of the term, were un- 
iDowa, exc^ captives taken in war; mora 
{MUticvluly Tartat^ and Cossacks, who osualty 

• iMTCi9i« tclc p.|Sf. »tta.Maj.44. 
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G a A V. were affl'sochtied at the death of tbdr roasters'. 

^ ^^t We may form some idea of the barbarous prao 
I5T4. tice of the Muscovites, when engaged in bos- 

T™*^' tilities, by their treatment of the prisoners 
cpttvw. j^^jg jjj. j^g battle of Wyburg in Carelia> gained 
by Prince Paletskoi over the Swedes, in 1556. 
So great a number of soldiers, peasants, woroep, 
and children, fell intp their hands, that the 
conquerors disposed of them at the vilest prices. 
The young women, as ministering to the {Mea- 
sures of the Russian troops, were estiotated at 
a higher sum than the males. * 

The dwellings of the superior classes, and 
even the palaces of the sovereign himself, were 
not only rude in their construction, composed 
o£ wood, and destitute of elegance ; but, they 
wanted many accommodations of ordinary 00a- 
venience. Churs, an article which fs become 
so general in the present age, were totally un. 
known under J<Ad. Benches suf^lied tbetr 
place, fixed to the walls (^ t^e apartment ; abd 
they were very commonly used as beds. We 
nuBt not, however, form an inference too un- 
&vorabIe to the Russians, from this fiict. Tlte 
Qcrmans in many parts of the empire, v&e 
then scarcely more advanced In domestic con- 
ftwt. Hiro'out Bohemia and Hungfuy, simibr 
priratiotts or wants were general. Even in 
France and England, courtiers waited in the 
anti^chambers of prmces, seated on cofibrs or 
benches. The rigor of the climate, and severity 

' Lmoqiu, foLS. p.19,90. ■ IbU. p.4»i4;6* 
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of the cold during many months of the year, chap. 
compelled the Muscovites to adapt their arcbi- ^ ?^._, 
tecture to these physical circumstances. The 1^74. 
windows were very small, and the doors so low, 
that it became necessary to stoop considerably, 
in entering the houses. Like the Asiatics, the 
men occupied the front of the dwelling, while 
the women were confined in the most retired 
cbamben of the building. ' 

), ToLiit. p. So, 81. 
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Deditu ffOu ordtr of the Tattmu inigMts.—Sa:ata- 
rixation^Pntstia. — AeeemonofSigimmdJi^ialm. 

— CSfmon ff Uvoma. to PeLaid. — Deatk ^S^gu- 
mtrnd Augnha. — Jnlerre g mm. — ItOrigia preptdfty 
tke decttOH ^ Hemy, Duke of Aiv>^ to ike PoUtt 
eramu — LimiMion$impoud<mkitpemer.—JbHBatt 
and cortmation tf Jfymy, — 1& JU^ -^ B^kdma 
tm tke Polith iittoty, andJbrm^gooerrmunt.^Wmi- 
not <^t}ucraaM,-~-P(mer and privU^ei qftAe ma- 
biiity. — Axarc^ and dimrda*. — Slender rrtienmt, 

— Military firet$. — FettivUiet. — Commene.—Pia3u 
Jbr naoigating the Black Sed: — Batiaritm ^t^ peo- 
ple. — J£^gi4i&«iKif ijftke higher orderu — Letter** —. 
BdiffOH. — Vieet i^ the cpiiritiMMn. md mode if 



c H A P. rpi|£ Polish kings, of the race of the Pru% 
^^ J ^ who had governed that country during •»• 
veral ages, having becoone extinct in the per- 
son of Ix)uiB, King of Huogaty and Ptrfand, 
towards the condusion of the fourteenth cen- 
tury J after some years of Interr^:aum, Jagjd- 
Ion, great Dufce' of lithuania, was dected to 
fill the throne, and became the founder of • 
new Pynasty Qf prioQes. It is a circuButance 
equally 
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equally curious and authentic, that at the period c hap. 
of his elevation, when more than a thousand . '^-^' '~,, 
years had elapsed, since the complete triumph i^g^ 
of the Christian religion over the superstitions 
(^antiquity; and when almost all the other idoUtrf of 
states of Europe had embraced the same faith ^^ "*■ 
for many centuries ; the Lithuanians alone still 
remained in the practice of the grossest idolatry. 
All the objects of veneration, sacred among i3S<> 
their Scythian or Sarmatian ancestors, were still 
retained, and regarded as divinities. The ele- 
ment of fire, thunder, and many inanimate c^- 
jects } but, peculiarly, serpents of every species, 
received religious honors: the cock was offered 
to those r^tiles, as the most acceptable sacri- 
fice,' accompanied with libations of milk ; and 
captives taken in war, were frequently burnt 
■live, as propitiatory victims, to avert tbe wrath 
of their offended gods*. When we read these 
&cts, and reflect that little more than four cen> 
turies have elapsed since their existence, we are 
covered with astonishment ^ while we seem to - 
be transported to the 6arly ages of Greece and 
E^rpt, or rather to tbe saVage regions of Af- 
rica tod America. Yet such was then the state 
of a country situate nea^y in the same latitude 
as England, forming a component part of Eu- 
rope, lying between Livonia, Poland, and Prus- 
sia, ki all which states Christianity bad long 
beeilBStabli^ed. Actuated by amlution, Jagel* 
Ion mot only renounced the errors in which he 

■ SoUgnac, HiitoiR 4a U Pologae, Tot- n. py 145, ■4«, Dota. 
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CHAP, had himself been educated : he likewbe in- 

^^ duced, or compelled hia subjects to follow hts 

ii»t— example; thus becoming the apostle, as well 

.V^ as the legislator of the Lithuaaiana". That bar- 

tionofthe harous people, assembled in maltitudes, were 

OffiMiui admitted, the last of the EaropMu natiotn, iato 

"^^* the pale of the Christian comrauoion : but, as 

their numbers rendered it impossible, or tedkxM 

to baptise them individually, they were divided 

into distinct troops, and received the sacrament 

,ol' baptism by aversion, under one Christian 

denomination, according to the difierent sexes.' 

The kingdom which Jagellon bad thus acqutfed, 

be transmitted to His descendants* Ladisbws, 

his eldest son, a prince who manifested the 

most elevated disposition, was killed at a verf 

early period of his life, in the memarable battle 

of Varna, gained in 1444, by Amuratb th« 

Second, Emperor or Sultan of the Turks ; but, 

the family of the Lithuanian king did not the 

less contiaue to rctg^n in Poland. 

,jo8— Sigismund the first, who acceded to tfac 

5i'3- throne soon after the beginning of the six> 

gj^uiod teentfa century, . newly about the time iriwo 

tiH FtnL Hairy the Eighth of Enghnd b4^M bis reigD, 

at the period when the animosity of Chartea 

the Fifth and Francis the First, involved Ei^ 

rope in long and pa'petual wars, was one of 

the m(»t distinguished princes of the Jagello* 

line. From any active, or e^ctual pMticip»- 

*• Soliguc, Hiitmre de la Pologne, nd. Ui. p. 346, 347, oo*^ 
<= L'Act. deV«i& voLii.p.7*. 
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tion in those quarrels, Sigismund was in a great chap. 
measure precluded by his remote utuatioD} ^ J™ ^ ^ 
which rendered him much more deeply inte- i^ot— 
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CHAP, duced Lithuania to their obedience : but, van- 
^ ^™ | . quifihed by Casimir the Fourth, and obGged to 
xsos— demand peace on humiliating' conditions, the/ 
1513- bad ceded the duchy of Fomerellia, the fertile 
districts lying along the rtver ViBtula, and even 
the city of Marienburg itself, which formed the 
residence of the Grand Master, in order to ob- 
tain it from that prince. The eastern division o£. 
Prussia they were only permitted by Casimir to 
retain as a dependant fief, for which every suc- 
cessive chief of the order was bound to do 
P***|^ homage in person, to the kings of Poland *. It 
pruMUB is proper that history should commemorate, as 
*«**i»™^ a melancholy proof of the ravages and devasta- 
tions of war, that in the short space of twelve 
years, above three hundred thousand persons 
bearing arms had perished, besides a still greater 
number of peasants; and that of more than 
twenty-one thousand villages, which Prussia had 
contained at the commencement of hosUliUes, 
only three thousand and thirteen escaped de* 
structioD by the flames'. Great, nevertheless, as 
this destruction of the human species appears, 
me may safely assume, and confidently assert, 
that propoTtionaUy a far more copious efiiision 
of human blood has deluged Spain, Crermany, 
and Russia, since the atrocious invasion <^tfae 
former kingdom by Bonaparte in 1808, down 
to the present time, 18 14, than was shed during 
the contest between the Teutonic knights and 
the kings of Poland. 

' fclifwe, ToI.ir. p. tic 187. t iwd. p.i87i lU. 
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From this period, the power of the Teutonic crap. 
knights continued rapidly to decline, notwith- .^^j* , . 
standing the repeated efforts which they made 1508 — 
to recover their dismembered provinces, and to tw-^^'j 
shake off their dependance on the Polish crown, uw Tea- 
Albert of Brandenburg, who descended from a "^•= 
collateral branch of the electoral family, being 
chosen Grand Master, soon after the accession 
of Sigismund, became one of the earliest con- 
verts to the Lutheran doctrines. Afler having, 
like his predecessors, maintained an unequal 
contest against the King of Poland, he termi- 
nated all further disputes by a treaty, in which 
he sacrificed the interests and existence of tK% 
order itself which he commanded, to motives of 
personal ambition and aggrandizement. Sigis- S«cuU^». 
mund on his part consented that the duchy of pruMia. 
Prussia dbould be converted into an hereditary 
fief, revertible to the Republic of Poland, in case 
of the failure of Albert's posterity, and that of 
his brothers. By this agreement, which was tjij. 
carried into immediate execution, Albert, from 
the elective head of a military order of knights; 
found himself the sovereign of a considerable 
and opulent province, which descended to his 
son } and by the failure of his immediate de- 
scendants, became' united in the ensuing cen- 
tury, to the other dominions of the Electocafc 
house of foandenburg.' 

If Sigismund the First has been deservedly ija 
esteemed one of the most illustrious princes g^, 

vL IT. p. 399— 401. 
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C a A P. Who has reigned in Poland, his reiHitation wM 
•• ^^ .' t ^^^* "**'' ^ ^^^ foreign acquisitions by which 
ts*i— he augmented the territory of the Republic j 
. 1548- but, to the vigor of his domestic administration, 
under Si- "^^ ^ ^^^ internal tranquillity enjoyed under 
. hia government. Equally courted by France, 
and by the house of Austria, he observed a 
vise neutrality ; constantly refusing to take 
any part in the civil or religious quarrels, by 
«rhich the German empire was agitated and 
desolated. Yet, zealously attached to the Catho- 
lic faith, and an enemy to all innovations ia 
religion, he steadily repressed every attempt to 
establish, or to introduce among his sul^jectSr 
either the Lutheran, or the Calvinist doctrines. 
The city of Dantzic having thrown off its 
allegiance, and openly renounced the Romish 
worship ; he had no sooner terminated the war 
in which he was then engaged with the Teu- 
tonic knights, than he' r^Mured thither in per- 
son ; compelled the inhabitants to return to the 
obedience of Poland; inflicted capital punish- 
ment on the leaders of the sedition, and rdn- 
stated the ecclesiastics in their former offices 
or dignities'. The termination of his life and 
"^ reign, was marked by every circumstance of 
national- prosperity. While, on one hand be 
maintained peace with Muscovy, on the other, 
he repelled an irruption of the 'Walachians, 
who had invaded the southern province of Po. 
dolia. The election of his only son, Sigismund 



^ SoSgaact voL iv. p. 4031 404. 
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Augustus, to the succession, io contradictioo chap. 
to the jealous reluctance coastantly manifested . ^™' f 
by the Poles, who still regarded the throoe as ija6^ 
elective and not hereditary^ lefl: him without ^^**' 
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CHAP, and to place the crown on the head of a person, 
. ^^y* . "I^om the nation seemed unanimous in reftisiog- 
„,^ to acknowledge as their queen ^. The troubles, 
occasioned by the progress of Lutheranism, 
which doctrines had been zealously propagated, 
and universally diffused throughout the king- 
dom, were encreascd by die imprudent zeal of 
Hu«w the Polish ecclesiastics. Widely difierent io 
ti^w^ this respect from his predecessor, Sigismund 
Protcfc Augustus indirectly encouraged, and on maoy 
""*■ occasions openly protected the Protestants ; 
whose tenets, if he had not adopted, he was at 
least supposed to regard with predilection and 
complacency. After long hesitation, he not- 
withstanding declared himself for the Catholic 
religion, and authorized the bishops to proceed 
to extremities against heresy : but, the Poles, 
accustomed to treat the royal authority with 
disrespect, and insolent from their numbers, 
repelled every attempt, and even intimidated 
the clergy from proceeding to further acts of 
violence and persecution. * 
^isi— Uvonia, which at this period began to occupy 
A^Liid ^8 attention of the King, demanded the most 
UytKM. vigorous interposition of Pohmd for its pre- 
servation. The Teutonic knights, who still 
continued to subsist in that' distant province; 
_and who formed a separate order, governed by 
• tbeir grand masters, after the secularization of 
Prussia in 1525; having insulted Sigifmnnd 
Augustus, by the imprisonment of the Arch- 

k' SoligiMC, vol T. p. s — it, ind p. 3j — 38. 
■ lUd. p.39 — A7> wtd p-st—j*. 
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bishop of Riga, he marched against them, at c ha p. 
the head of a considerable force. Furstemberg, ^"^^ 

who then occupied the place of Grand Master, jj^j 

unable to oppose him, demanded a cessation of i56i> 
arms ; and not only released his prisoner, bat 
consented to sign a treaty, which virtually nib- 
jected Livonia to. the crown of Poland". A 
far more formidable competitor was, however, 
preparing to dispute the title to so valuable a 
possession. John Basilowitz, Czar of Muscovy, 
after having repeatedly desolated the province, 
carried the Grand Master in chains to Mos- 
cow : he even spread such consternation up to 
the gates of Riga, that Kettler, chosen to re- 
place Furstemberg, invoked the aid of FoUmd, 
88 his last resource. Imitating the example set CMoon of 
him by Albert, Duke of Prussia, he repaired "^^ ^^ 
in person to Wilna, the capital of Lithuania, PoUnd. 
where a Diet was assembled; and soon after-, 
wards consented to cede the territories beyond 
the river Duna, comprehending all Livonia 
and Esthonia, to the King and Republic of . 
Poland. In return for this sacrifice of the in- 
terests and dominions of the order, he was 
recompensed with the duchira of Coiirland 
and Semlgallia, rendered hereditary in his fa.: 
mily, on condition of doing homage to Sigia- 
mund Augustus and his successors *. Thtn 
from out of the ruins of the Teutonic order of 
knights, arose two powerful hereditary states, 

■ SoSgiuKi t«Lt. p. 7S— 9J- 

* Ibid. p. 93 — 109. LMTCtque, vcd-ii. p- 46s— 46%. L'Art dc 
T«rif. TcL B. p. 74. 

the 
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CHAP, the ducliies of Prussia and of. Coudaad; on« 
\^^^j ^^ wliicb, since transfonoed into « monarchy, 
iss3~ in 1700^ Btill continues to exist in the same 
*s6i- family ; while die other has been swallowed 
up within a few years past, in the Russian em- 
pire. Livonia, nevertheless, long continued to 
be dictated and ravaged b.^ the contending 
powers of Muscovy, Swedoi, and Poland ; nor 
did its calamities temunate, and the province 
assume a uttled form, till towards the concla> 
sion o£ the sixteenth century. 
'itfiT ^* ^*"*' y**™ of the re^fn of SigUnund 
auwoT Augustus were more bene£oially occupied, in 
JJJ^J^ completing the union of the kingdom of Po- 
land, with the du(^ of Lithuania. Althou^ 
ihe two countries had been governed for near 
one hundred and eighty years, since the acces* 
tuon of the liouse of Jagellon, by the sanoe 
conunon sovereign, they were by no meaoa 
incorporated ; their future separation being an 
event, which the perpetual dnsenHom of th« 
Poles and Lithuanians, rendered highly pro- 
bable. Destitute of issae, thon^ he bod beeA 
three times married ; infirm In bts oonstituttoB, 
and wiking in bodily, as well as in mental rigw; 
&e King neverthdeBS betnyed die warmest 
anxiety to consummate so useful a woiii. He 
ancceeded, ailer surmounting the delays and 
frnpedhneats which long retarded it; the act by 
which it was sicdemnly decreed, in a Diet com- 
posed of deputies from both nations, held at the 
city of Lublin, having never, in the course of 
more than two centuries, been infringed or in- 
validated. 
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validated, down to the Bnat extincUon of the chap. 
Polish nation in 1792, as an independant state." ■ . ^"7 ^ 
Two events extremely analogous to the untoti ij^o^ 
or incorporation of Poland with Lithuania, have nJ^L 
taken place in the modern history of our own on that 
country. The first is the union of Scotland and .*^*'''- 
Sngland; a measure meditated by James the 
first, but consummated by the last i>rincess of 
the Stuart line, io circumstances bearing some 
resemblance to those under whict> Sigismund 
Augustus effected it ; each sovereign being 
childless, and hopeless of issue. The union of 
Ireland with Great Britain, forms a much more 
recent transaction. Both ^pear to be fraught 
with inestimable, tbo' perhaps not immediately 
beneficial consequences, to the countries thus 
blended into one political mass. 

Sigismund Augustus expired soon afterwards, I>otli, 
exluusted by an immoderate and injudiciodv nctwof 
pursuit of pleasures, no longer suited eitber Sgummrf 
to his age, or to his strength. He may be *'*°*^ 
regarded rather as an amiable, than as a gre^ 
prince i and his talents were more calculated 
to excite affection, than to command obedience. 
Endowed with qualities which enabled him to 
surmount the foad effects of a defective educa* 
tioD, and to rise above the igaoraoce of tlie 
age and naUon, he cultivated the arts, and was 
a protector of letters. Floating in uncertainty 
btfween the Catholic and Protestant rel^ions, 
he was a friend to toleration ; and Poland, 

* SoGgnac) ml. v. p, 141—1;!. 

though 
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CHAP, though agitated, was not convulsed, by the 
iJ"^ -- theological dissensions, which at that period 
jj;o— desolated the fairest countries of Europe. In 
1J7X- his person, the princes, of the house of Jag^IIoo 
became extinct ; an event, which bj rendering 
the crown completely elective, opened the pro- 
spect of its possession to foreign candidates ; 
while H augmented all the inveterate political 
evils, under which the nation already laboured, 
from the defects inseparably connected with its 
constitution. ** 
ij?>> The death of Sigismund Augustus having 
Intend long been regarded as probable, if not imnri* 
""^ nent ; the vacant throne which had already ex* 
j,^ 'fat cited the ambition* had likewise awakened the 
thcPoiid hopes of various sovereigns, who did not even 
^'"**" wait for the signal of his dissolution, to conN 
The An:ii- meuce their applications and intrigues. At 
^^ their head might be justly ranked the £m< 
peror Maximilian the Second, who proposed 
the Archduke Ernest, one of his youngs 
sons; a prince of promising virtues, highly 
acceptable to the nation. Every circumstance 
seemed to facilitate and to secure his success 
in the attempt. The nobility of Lithuania 
were almost universally inclined to the Imperial 
party; and their choice, it was evident, must 
necessarily influence, if not decidedly prevail 
on the Poles, as the union so recently effected 
between the two countries, depended on the 
unanimity of their suf&ages in the election of 
' SolignK, ToLv. p<i59— itfj> Vk di CommtDtop P'493— 
acorn- 
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a common Bovereign. The Papal Legate, Car- chap. 
dinal Commendon, a prelate of talents and ^^^^ , ^ 
dexterity^ well acquainted with the genius and ij7>. 
manners of the people, among whom be had 
made a long residence ; being warmly devoted 
to the Austrian faction, could greatly contribute 
to ensure its triumph. The character of Maxi- 
milian himself, moderate, humane, and bene- 
ficent i when added to his spirit of religious 
toleration, and indirect protection of the re- 
formed doctrines in his own dominions; — these 
circumstances naturally conciliated towards his 
son, the Protestants of Poland, who under va- . 
rious denomioaUons, formed a very numerous 
and powerful body. It seems highly probable, 
that if so many advantages had been vigorously 
and speedily improved, the young Archduke 
would have surmounted all opposition. But, the 
characteristic indecision and slowness of the 
Austrian court, which allowed the first ardor of 
its adherents to cool, and n^lected the moment 
of action, turned the current of national favor 
and partiality into a difl&rent channel. * 

That fortuitous chain of circumstances, de- JStorj 
nominated Fortune, which in the great transac- ^^^^ 
tions of states and empires, as well as in the 
events of private life, notwithstanding the testi- 
mony of Juvenal against her divinity, contip 
nually overturns the maturest plans of human 
wisdom -f eminently influenced in the election of 
a successor to the crown of Poland. A dwai^ 
by name Crasoski, of liberal birth, agd not 
. i Scfipii^ tAy. p.if9— i;». CaiiuaHidoB,tiTniT.cbip.Tt 

deficient 
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-C HAP. de6ci«iit in any of those qualities or i 
iuf^) [! ^_ / ocnts, calculated to raise their ponesBor in s 
ij;t. court; having quitted his native country dnriDg 
the reign of Sigiamund Augustus, had visited 
France, vhere he received very flatterii^ testi- 
monies of re]^rdj if not even more soHd pnx^ 
of afl&ction,from the Queen-dowager Catherine 
of MediciSf ami her son Charles the Ninth. En- 
riched by their bounty, he returned te Cracow ; 
«nd, peoetntted with gratitude towards bis b& 
neActors, Craeoski extolled and exaggerated 
the aaagttificeDCC of the French monarch, ^e 
apleodor of hia c^tal, and the wealth of his 
aalojects. Anticipating, in common with all Ins 
countiytnen, the approaching vacancy of tlie 
Hory. F(^k throne, he depictured Henry, Duke of 
^^ Anjou, brother to the King of France, as a 
prince who was eminently qualified to ccmtr^ 
bote to the glory and Iriicity of a great people. 
The victories of Jarnac and of MontcontXHM', 
j pe c e nt iy gained by him orer the Hv^onota^ 
lim^ doe to the treats of oth^v, hod covered 
the Duke with perscwal repntatien, at a very 
eeriy period ef life. His peiwn, manners, and 
«Hfeenw eadewmeots, were a& seductire; while 
Ua vices and imperfectiona, not yet matorad 
hf manhood, left the graces of his figure and 
dapartmeBt te pn>duce their full efiect, and 
•» coBciliBle genera) pertiatity. Thepanegynca 
and rceomnwodations of Crasoski, operated in 
iwt M> po w e rful ly on the muids or imegiDattens 
ef the P^es, ootitrally warm and easily ea- 
flaooad, that a <WKiidaraMc pai^ iaacDBibly 
t6 fouaed 
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formed ilself in favor of the caadidate whom chap. 
he proposed : in expectation of the moment *^ *" ' 
when it would be requisite to produce him jj,». 
on the scene, the principal nobility deputed 
Crasoski to represent to the King of France, 
tbeir disposition to c(Mif«r the crown oo his 
brother. ' 

No proposal could be more grat^ul to that PropoMi 
monarch, nor more acceptable to his mother ]^ j^ 
Catherine, though from very dissimilar mo- ofPotand. 
tives. Charles, deeply affected by the suye* 
riority, fame, and military atchievementa of 
the Duke of Anjou ; displeased at the Queen- 
dowager's unconcealed partiality for him; and 
anxious to remove htm to a distance, where 
W could be no longer dangerous ; ardendy 
seized so fkvorMe an occasion of bantslv. 
ing him flvm France. Catherine, intoxicated 
with visions of ambition, and desirous of rMsing 
her fikvorite son to the rank of a sovereign, 
embraced the ofl^ with equaJ ent^siasm. 
MoDtiuc, BislMip oi Vatesee, one of the ablest Eo^Mwr 
n^otiaton of the sixteMth century, was in. ^^^' 
rtautfy dispatched on the decease of Sigismund 
Avgvstiis, to oonmeoce the public proEecnImi 
•f tbe nrterpriae. In defiance of obstacles and 
diflcidtics under which CM-dinary men would ' 
Iwve sunk ; destitute of pecuniary resources { 
MMcoompMtied by tbe retinue becmntng his 
AuMtien and commission; he nevertheless, aftet 
ftmetmmg Art/ tbe German states, anirad 
Ml tiM Votiiii frontiers. Tho' prewnted bjr 

''ffenuMiftHffir.fy. i^h*— ji;- 
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c H A P. the violence and ravages of the plague, which 
^™| de»(dated the kingdom, from venturing ftulher 
tsj*. to prosecute his journey, or to present himself 
in the Diet* and there announce the object of 
his embassy; he surmounted these impediments, 
and made a rapid progress in acquiring ad- 
herents. Even the intelligence of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, just then perpetrated at 
Paris, which immediately followed bis appear- 
ance in Poland ; together with the participation 
of the Duke of Anjou in that detestable trans- 
action, which was notorious and indisputable ; 
neither disconcerted, nor frustrated bis endea- 
vours. 
3neceM of The secutity, supineness, and arrogance of the 
tionT"" I'npcri*! ministers, aided Montluc ; while the 
natural levity, inconstancy, and love of change, 
which has always characterised the Poles, gave 
him an easy access to their beans. Hie very cir- 
cumstances, which in their own mrfure seemed 
calculated to prevent hb success ; the vast di^ 
tance of the two countries, separated by the 
greater p<»tion of Europe ; and the totid un- 
Bcqusintance of Henry with the customs, lao- 
guage, or interests oC the nation over which 
he aspired to reign ; —these impediments, by 
an extraordinary coincidence of events, (bcU 
EtMstionof litated his elevation*. Notwithstanding the 
^™^* efibrts and opposition of the Protestants, who 
justly apprehended the election of a prince* 
distii^uished fot his victories over their bre- 
tiiren io France, and who had recently imbnied 

his 
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his hands in the blood of the Hugonots ; his c H A K 
party preponderated in the Diet convoked at ^^7^^ ' , 
Warsaw. Scarcely were the other competitors 1J73. 
heard, in the tumultuous assembly of the Polish 
nobles, who almost unanimously, by their accla- 
mations, rather than suffrages, declared Henry 
to be elected King of Poland, and Duke of 
Lithuania. It is not without some degree of Refl^xkMw 
admiration that we can reflect on this event, ^*" 
when it is considered, that in the vast concourse 
of persons who concurred in the'choic'e of the 
Duke of Anjou, hardly a single individual had 
ever seen or acquired any knowledge of the 
prince, whom they thus blindly raised to the 
throne*. Such an act, which seems indeed justly 
to accuse the nation of legislative imbecility, 
could only have been committed by a Polish 
Diet, venal, intemperate, and precipitate. The 
Swedes, the Danes, and the Russians, whose 
crowns have all been in turn elective, yet have 
always called to the throne a native, as has 
been exemplified in the families of Oldemburgf 
of VasQ:, and of Ronumqff'. The Bohemians 
and the Hungarians, when they were free to 
exercise their right of election, invariably chose 
a native to reign over them ; or at least a Ger* 
man, as in the case of Frederic, Elector Pala- 
tine, King of Bohemia, 8on>in-law of James 
tjie First. It was reserved for Poland to ex- 
hibit the spectacle of a French prince called to 



■lUT.ir. p.jf3i«iidp. 5>S»~6o7. Stdigiuu^ voLv. 
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CHAP, govern a country, with which he was not 6n1y 
t_^^!ij uQacqiiainted, but which he held in contempt 
tjis- dnd alienation. 

As if conscious of their rashness and pre- 
cipltation, or sensible of the iraprudeoce which 
they had manifested in their past conduct; they 
endeavoured to impose fetters on their new 
monarchy by diminishing and degrading tlie 
Liroitt- royal dignity itself. Conditions equally humi- 
fixed hy Itating and severe, were framed and proposed 
•J«Poie* to Montluc, as indispensable previous to the 
^,^. , ratification of their own act : that minister, 
unable to elude or to refuse thetn, found him- 
self under a necessity of solemnly confirming 
stipulations, which left to Henry little more 
than the external decorations and Insignia of a 
king ". Thro'out the whole of this tumultuous 
and turbulent proceeding, in the election made 
by acclamation, rather than by suffrage, in Che 
rapidity of the act, which allowed no time for 
reflexion on its consequences, and in every fea- 
ture that cbaractetises it, we are involuntarily 
led to trace the resemblance between the Polish 
Diet of the sixteenth century, and the Ftench 
National Assembly of the eighteenth century. 
The Polish and the French Republics were in 
many respects alil:e; but the latter, in sau< 
guinary atrocity, has left far behind all the Com* 
monwealths of antiquity, or of modern times. 
Retacuncc The embassadors, deputed by the Poles to 
announce to Henry the choice of the nation, 
and to witness his formal acceptamic of the 

• SoUgnac, voL v. p. 344—339. 
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crown, OD the terms annexed to it, vere loaded chap. 
with honors in the court of France j every tes* ^ ^™| ^ 
timony of public festivity being exhausted by j^j,. 
Catherine of Medicls, to manifest her grate- 
ful sense of the distinction conferred on her 
son. But, no sooner had the first emotions of 
joy subsided, than the new monarch began to 
betray his reluctance to assume the government 
delegated - to him by the Poles. His indigna- 
tion at the distrust implied by the retrench- 
ment of the royal prerogatives; the repugnance 
natural to a dissolute mind, at the idea of quit- 
ting a polished and voluptuous court, in order 
to exercise the 'painful, as well as laborious du- 
ties of sovereignty, among a fierce and turbu- 
lent people i the prospect of succeeding to the 
throne of France, which appeared neither dis- 
tant, nw improbable ;-— all tjiese motives would 
have detained him in his native conntiy, if the 
menaces and commands of Charles the Ninth, 
bad not accelerated his departure. Neither his 
reflexions on the duty which he owed to his own 
character j nor tbe incitements of a generous 
ambition ; not even the entreaties, and expos- 
tulations of the Polish embassadors, who threat- 
ened to represent to bis new sul^ecta, the in- 
dignity of his conduct, coidd have prevailed, 
without the peremptory injunctions of his bro- 
ther, wlio in person conducted him towards the 
frontiers.' 



tit. SoUgnit^ ▼d.T. p.3j4 — ' 
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CHAP. HaviDg separated himself, with every syin|v 
^™l f torn of regret, from the embraces of his mother ; 
. IJ74. and having crossed all Germany in the most tn- 
***oi^^ clement season, he arrived on, the borders of 
* Poland, where he was received with testimonies 
of affection by the nobility. His approach to 
Cracow, which city then constituted the capital 
of his dominions, was marked by demonstrations 
of universal loyalty; and his coronation, notwttb- 
standing some sudden ebullitions of disconteot 
or haughtine» on the part of his n%w subjects, 
which were instantly suppressed, exceeded in 
splendor and barbarous pomp, every preceding 
ceremony of that nature in Poland '. The 
state of Uie kingdom peculiarly demanded coun- 
sels of energy and vigor. Not only the long 
vacancy of the throne, and the temporary ex- 
tinction of the royal authority, had inflamed 
the ordinary turbulence and licentiousness of 
the nobles} but, a foreign enemy had invaded 
SapiBoiMi the territories of the Republic. The Czar of 
t^^ ' Muscovy, John Basilowitz, after desolating Li- 
MBM. vonia, threatened to extend his ravages into 
Lithuania; and the Poles expected from a 
prince nursed in camps, to whom war was fami- 
liar, not merely protection, but redress. Tfaey 
were soon, however, undeceived in these &Ila- 
cious hopes. Henry no longer appeared the 
hero, who had acquired reputation by renounc- 
ing pleasures and sensual indulgence. Regard- 
less of every motive which could stimulate him 

» SoCgiiac, toLt. |).4oj— 4«. ComnwDda, liT.iv. chap. sir. 
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to exertion ; abandoned to the grati6cations of c hap. 
appetite, or sunk in indolence j he only endea- ^™^ 
voured to banish the recollection of hirobliga-' ,jj^ 
tions. Those vices or weaknesses, which had ^^*^ 
not be^n perceived in the Duke of Anjou, be- mi c1u< 
came visible in the King of Poland. His prodU »««• 
gality and facility rendered him poor*. without 
either acquiring the praise of liberality, or the 
attachment of the persons on whom he lavished 
his favors. His alienation from the Poles, and 
his unconcealed contempt for their manners 
and modes of thinking, however natural in a 
foreigner accustomed to more refined socie^, 
yet excited resentment : while the caprice, or 
injustice of his decisions and edicts, in the few 
instances when he exercised the prerogatives of 
the crown, produced a fermentation, which 
time would probably have soon matured, among 
a high-spirited and restless nobility, into in- 
surrection. Inaccessible, except to his own 
countrymen, and plunged in effeminate amuse- 
ments; he looked back to France for dellve- 
raiice from a bondage, which he regarded as 
the most severe of privations. ' 

The death of Charles the Ninth, which took 
place under these circumstances, by recalling 
him to his hereditary dominions, extricated him 
lirom a situation b^twith difficulties: but, it FUgbtof 
was reserved for Henry to exhibit to Europe, the Jl^p^ 
new, as well as ignominious spectacle of a king, had. 
flying like a criminal from bis own court and 

■ Commendon, liv.iv. p. 638 — 641. Solipmct «»Lt. p.43J— 
4S3. Mexcnif voLiz. p.iii,iij, 

z 3 capital. 
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CHAP, capital, paruied b/ his subjecU, only escaping 
^ . ™ |'_ , under shelter of the pight, from their valance 
IJT4. and circumspectioD. ' James the Second, in 
1688, when abandoning Whitehall, he took re- 
RrfexioM fuge in the court of France ; Louis the Six- 
*^'** teenth, io 1791, when he quitted the palace of 
the Tuiileries, and directed his course towards 
the Low Countries} — both these unfortunate 
and ill-advised princes may, indeed, be said to 
have imitated the example set them by the King 
of Poland. Nor vas it attended with more be- 
neficial coDsequeoces to them, than it produced 
to Henry. Louis the Sixteenth's deposition and 
death, James the Second's abdication, and exile ; 
both eminently resulted from this pusillanimoui 
. or injudicious abandoomeDt of their kingly 
office, when surrounded with dangers. Henry, 
after having deceived the Polish senate, by assu- 
rances of his determination to await the convo- 
catioB of the Diet, previous to bis d^nrtur« ; 
terrified at the apprehension of the pciUticaf 
intrigues which his absence from France m^t 
occasion, embraced the humiliating rescrfutioa 
of quitting Cracow, only attended by a few 
foUowiers. Having executed the plan with suc- 
cess, be reached the Austrian fVontiers, before 
a body of Ftoliah cavalry, sent to pursue and 
bring him back, could stop bis prioress; leaving 
the kingdom in a state of greater conAtuon and 
anarchy, than that from which it was extricated 
by bis elevation to the throne. * 

■ Me«nii vol.ix. ii.t40f ut. ComnKndaR, liv. iv.p.64] 

£48. Soligiuc ToLv. p.4jj — 4^1. 
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The history of Polaod excites less interest, chap. 
and contains fewer incidents which awaken, de- . ^^^^ 
light, or elevate the mind, than the annals of any j^^^, 
other country of modern Europe. Its vicious Suraiyof 
form of constitution, uniting the extremes or ,„^,, 
evils of tyranny, anarchy, and slavery, may ac- 
count for this sterility. However despotism may 
degrade and debase the nature of man, there 
yet are found in the history of every people who 
have been subject to arbitrary monarchs, bright 
and shining periods ; when unlimited power 
being placed under the direction of virtue and 
wisdom, we are.almost led to forget, or to par- 
don the inherent defects and abuses, inseparable 
from that species of government. Such were the Defeti 
reigns of Trajan, and of the Antonines, if not "th^wn- 
of Augustus, in antiquity. Such may be, per- ttitudon. 
haps, esteemed those of Henry the Fourth in 
France, anid of Elizabeth, Queen of England. 
The benevolence, heroism, and clemency of 
the former prince ; the vigor, talents, and feli- 
city of the latter ^princess ; — :- these qualities 
taking ua in some measure, prisoners, induce 
us to lose sight of the state of depression or 
servitude, in which their subjects remained. 
But, in the Polish annals, we scarcely find any 
circumstance to compensate for the misery en- 
tailed on the people. Retained in a slavery 
which approached to that of the Africans, trans- 
ported to the colonies in the New World ; they 
were not only attached to the glebe, but, their 
lives and properties were at the disposal or 
pleasure of the lord to whom they belonged, 
z 4 from 
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CHAP, from whose crueky or caprice there lay no 
xvin. appeal. 

'S74- "^^^ throne, which in other states afibrded 

some protection to the meanest vassal ;. far 

■ from being in a condition to grant shelter or 

assistance, was frequently unable to secure its 

possessor from insult and menace, or to avenge 

Jf^^^ its own wrongs and injuries. A ferocious no- 

huiiy. bility, secure in their numbers, unaccustomed I 
to the restraints of law, barbarous in their man- 
ners ; as destitute of science, as they were of 
knowledge of the art of war, and only fit for 
predatory incursions against Muscovites or Tar- 
tars ; — this body, formidable only to their fel- 
low subjects, sustained by the Equestrian order 
of inferior nobles, swallowed up all the authority 
of the republic, and opposed every institution 
or regulation, calculated to set limits to their 
excesses". Under Sigismund Augustus, new 
abuses, nourished or encouraged by the facility 
of that prince's character, which had crept in, 
greatly augmented the preceding confusion. 

?T|«riwi The deputies of the Equestrian order, whose 
original functions had only extended to trans- 
mitting and circulating the decrees of the King 
and Senate; emboldened by the licence which 
accompanied the progress of the Reformation ; 
and secretly supported by the Kiug, with a view 
to depress the authority of the Senate ; erected 
themselves into Tribunes of the pet^Ie. Every 

Ut. ii. p. 303— S<3S ( Md tw. i». p. 579— j8i. 
voL T. p. lot) io«. 
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act of insolent and lawless Interposition was chap. 
committed by them with impunity, to the ex- ^^^°^- 
tinction of the antient find legitimate privileges ,^^4. 
of the Senatorial body. An incontestable proof 
of it was given by many of this latter class, who 
voluntf^rily laid down their office and dignity, in 
order, by assuming the Equestrian rank, to be- 
come more popular'. We are powerfully re- 
minded on perusing, the facts here enumerated, 
of the state of antient Rome, between the pe- 
riod of the Gracchi, and the final dissolution 
of the Commonwealth, under the conflicting ' 
tyranny of Marius and Sytla. 

So feeble was the royal anthority become un- Royal m- 
der Sigismund Augustus, that he found him- ™**>'' 
self incapable of carrying into execution those 
measures, or inducing the legislature to adopt 
those plans, in which the honor, interests, and ■ 
even the existence of Poland, were most deeply 
or essentially implicated. In 1561, 'when Ket- lufeeUe 
tier. Grand Master of the Teutonic knights, re- ^^^1,!^^ 
pured in person to Cracow, to supplicate for 
assistance against the Czar John Basilowitz, who 
bad almost subjected Livonia; though he o&red 
to cede the province itself to Poland, and was 
warmly supported by the King, in his request of 
succour and protection ; yet no attention what- 
ever was paid to their joint recommendations 
or entreaties. Irritated, as well as mortified by 
so contemptuous a rejection, Sigismund applied 
to his Lithuanian subjects, convoked at Wilna ; 
over whom his influence or authority appear 

on, liv.iL p. 304f joj. 
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c H A P. to have been more exteosive. Yet, even then, 
xvni. before he ventured to disclose the proposition, 
jsj*- °^ *° demand their co-operation, he bcgu bj 
according voluntarily to the nobility of ^ 
duchy, every privilege which they chose to re- 
Dificuitr claim from him. Afler so gracious a concet- 
tjj]|f^' sion, the Diet receiving the proposal ^vorabl/, 
focciof agreed to support the Livoniansj whose sd^ 
^^ jection to Muscovy must necessarily have bete 
speedily followed by their own, as the countries 
being contiguous, lay alike open to the Czar's 
invasion. But, notwithstanding the obvious and 
striking necessity for a vigorous, as well as 
prompt interposition, to save Livonia ; and tho* 
that fertile, as well as maritime province, had 
been completely ceded to Poland, forming i 
barrier against Russia to the north, of inesti- 
mable value ; yet the nobility refused to noardi, 
or to assist the King'. Encouraged by the 
supine inaction of the Poles, John, io 1564 mad; 
an irruption into LiUioania, invested the fcoo- 
tier city of Poloczk situate on the river Duns, 
and rendered himself master of the place. Sigic- 
mund beinf thus pressed, issued an order to 
Prince Radstivil, one of the greatest X4tfaB- 
nian dignitaries, to summon the nobles, as in 
the last emergency. - Under these distressful 
circumstances, it can scarcely be believed that 
only two thousand XJthunians, and fifteen hun- 
dred Poles, could be collected from a country, 
which, independant of its population, boasted 
to contain above a hundred thousand gentlenaen. 

* S*Ufnact <rrf.y. p. too— loj. 

fit 
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lit to bear arms'. A nobility so powerful, so c H a p. 
base, and so regardless of the honor of their ^vin.- 
country, is not to be paralleled in modern tj,^. 
Europe. Always attentive to fetter the crown, 
tho' enjoying and exercising in their own per- 
sons, the most arbitrary power, which they 
abused to purposes of oppression ; arrogating 
for tbemseives the most destructive privileges, 
incompatible with monarchical government ; 
tyrannical in their treatment of the people, and 
destitute of the wish to diffuse civil liberty be- 
yond the pale of their own order; — the Polish 
aristocracy has completed in our own time,.from 
their want of every quality demanded by their 
position, the ruin of the Polish name and na- 
tion. It was not foreign ambition, but internal 
venality and anarchy, which produced the two 
partitions of that unfortunate country. 

It is however to be remembered, that the title Conumpt 
by which- the family of Ji^ellon held Lithuania, ^^ 
differed from the tenure which conferred on power, 
them the Polish crown. Being hereditary great 
Dukes of the former province, the inba^tants 
felt for them the atta<:hment natund towards 
their antient princes. But, Poland was an dec- 
tive monarchy, tho' the lineal descent,- and the 
right of blood were respected, while the house 
of Jagellon continued to exist. At the decease 
of Sigismund Ai^stus, this last barrier being 
removed, the throne became of»en to every 
pretender. The nation, previous to conferring 
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CHAP, the royal anthority, disarmed it of every re- 
^"^ maining prerogative which could excite terror, 
IJJ4. scarcely leaving it wherewithal to conciliate 
sfiection. It was on these conditions that the 
crown was tendered to the Duke of Anjou» who 
felt the inanity of the present ; but, was unable 
to resent, or to contest the terms '. His reign, 
if indeed his short residence among the Poles, 
can merit the name; carried the anarchy of 
that country to its utmost heights All the- 
forms of respect towards the sovereign, ceased; 
and his palace itself did not form an asylum 
from insult. Under the windows of the royal 
apartments at Cracow, a fray having taken 
place of the most serious nature, between two 
parties of armed nobles, in which a senator 
of the first rank was killed ; Henry, appre- 
henstve of an insurrection, summoned all the 
French to his aid, and prepared to tt^l the 
assailants '. Such was the abject condition to 
which the sovereign was rednced, and such the 
disiolution of the government at this period. 
Dinribu. The principal source of influence or conside- 
. ^^ ration, possessed by the Polish kings, lay in 
the distribution of oflices and dignities ; the 
number of which was great. They likewise 
nominated to the bishopricks, and principal 
ecclesiastical preferments. When any of these 
- . became vacant during the interval of an Inter- 
regnum, they usually were not filled up, with a 



iv. p.<jo— tfia; a)id liv.ir. p. Ca<^is6. 
SolJgnic, vol.T. p.343— 347> mkI p.3<J— 37o. ladp-j;!. 
* Ibid. toLt. p.437 — 44J. 
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view of enabling the future monarch to ac- c h a p. 
quire some support at hia accesfiion, by the . fy|" 'v 
employments in his power to bestow on indi- . i^^^. 
viduaI3^ It is di£Bcult to ascertain with any i*'™™««' 
precision, the extent or amount of the revenues 
of the crown, at the extinction of the race of 
Jagellon. Previous to the commencement of 
the reign of Sigismund the First, the royal do- 
main had been almost entirely alienated, but 
that prince resumed many of the grants made 
by his predecessors. His son, Sigismund Au- 
gustus, destitute of issue, and little interested to 
maintain the independance of the future sove- 
reigns, diminished by his liberalities, the lands 
appropriated to their use : he even contracted a 
very considerable , debt, which Henry, by one 
of the stipulations annexed to his election, un- 
dertook to liquidate '. It is clear, that the Poles 
themselves regarded the royal revenues as in- 
adequate to supporting the grandeur or majes^ 
of th^ throne ; since by another condition im- 
posed on the Duke of Anjou, he was bound to 
draw annually from the receipts of his patrimo- 
nial estates or establishment in France, no less 
a 'sum than four hundred and iifly thousand 
Florins, which were to be. expended in, and ex- 
clusively devoted to Poland. * 

. The military force of the]Republic in the six- Csvabr. 
teenth.fcentury, consisted almost entirely in ca- 
valry; being estimated to. exceed ^two hundred 



u Ut.it. p. 690— 69». 
' Soliguc ToLT.p.334— 337- 
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CHAP, thousand men, when all the nobility and gentry 
^^^f^- mounted on horseback. But, this tumultuoiis 
xjjt. and disorderly croud, incapable of discipline, 
and devoid of subordination » resembled the 
Tartar Hordes, who desolated Europe in tb« 
Magnifi- middle ages. The only regular troops known 
ih"p(^ in Poland, being foreign mercenaries ; the ge- 
camp*. uius of the Poles being incompatible with the 
restraints requisite to ibrm a body of infantiy; 
and the licentious spirit of the nobility disdMO- 
ing every curb which checked their insdlence 
or depredations. All the characteristic love 
of shew and magnificence, which peculiarly 
distinguished the nation, was manifested io their 
camps } where they delighted to exhibit the 
parade of martial splendor, when marching 
against an enemy. Vast numbers of the finest 
horses, procured from foreign countries at any 
expence; rich trappings and accoutrements, 
composed of the most precious metals or mate- 
rials;— all these decorations gave to th6ir camp, 
the appearance of a tournament, or a Carousal, 
rather than of an array ranged under its baa- 
Wuit of ners '. Poland was the only European country, 
in that age, left completely open, unprotected 
by any garrison or fortress, notwi^standing die 
facility which the want of fortific&tions gave to 
the continual inroads of their formidable ene- 
mies, the Tartars, Turks, and Muaoovites. Loi^ 
prescription, ao powerful in its influenc* over 
nations, as well as over individuals ; the pride 
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oF the nobility, who regarded themselves ms c h a p. 
forming the best defence of the State ; and the ^^™;^ 
total ignorance' of the science of attacking or i^j^ 
defending cities ; — these prejudices or motives 
contributed to perpetuate a practice, so con- 
trary to the policy of every other civilized 
country. 

The reception of Henry of Valois, at his ar- Re«pti«» 
rival on the Polish irontiers, in the Palatinate in p,^. 
of Posnaoia, formed a spectacle equaHy stngu. 
lar, superb, and picturesque. Fifteen thousand 
cavalry, conducted by the principal nobility, co- 
vered the eminences on either side, as far as the 
view could extend. Tlie variety of arms, mili> 
tary instruments, dresses, and costly ornaments, 
exceeded'jmagination ; forming a Compendium 
of those worn by all the European, as well as 
by many of the Astatic nations. Complete 
troops of horse, habited in uniforms bordered 
with furs, embroidered with gold and silk, en- 
creased the beauty and grandeur of the scene. . 
The air was rent with acclamations of joy, and 
the sound of military music, as the new King 
approached ; who, transported with so novel and 
exhilerating a display of pomp, owned, that 
** for the first time since his election to the 
** throne of Poland^ he then felt that he was a 
« sovereign.'*" 

These exhibitions of barbarous festivity were Sptemkr 
renewed and even tiugmented, at the ceremony ^^ 
of his coronation, soon afterwards} the de- 

" CominendoD, fir.iv. p. 633—636. 
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CHAP. Mription of which recals the idea of the Per- 
^ , ^' . sian and Mogul encampments, in the plains of 
ij;4< Agra, or of Ispahan, rather than the inau|^- 
ration of a Catholic prince". The inhabitaatt ' 
of Paris could nev<er sufficiently satiate their 
curiosity, with viewing and admiring the Poli^ 
emhassadore, who came to offer the crown to 
the Duke of Anjou. Their grotesque and sin. 
. gular dress ; their bonnets of fur ; their sabre^ 
arrows, and quivers ; the splendor of th^'r I 
equipage; the display of precious stones on f 
their scymetars, saddles, and housings ; tbeii i 
fierce and martial deportment {—.all these united 
circumstances produced an effect difficult to be 
conceived, in the court of Charles the Ninth. 
The general admiration augmented, when two , 
of the chiefs of the embassy entered the great 
hall of state, hearing on their shoulders the act 
of election, contained in a casket of silrer, by 
virtue of which Henry was called to the throne 
of the Jagellons. " 
StipaUr Notwithstanding the arrogance of the Polish 

^^ ^ nobles, and the affected confidence which they 
HenTT'. placed in their own valor, for the defence of their 
•'««'«• country i they nevertheless compelled Charles 
and Henry to stipulate jointly, that a body of 
four thousand French troops should be sent into ' 
Poland, whenever the nation should be involved 
in a war with the Muscovites. As they were 
destitute even of a single ship, and incapable 
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of eitfaer constructing, or of equipping a navy; chap. 
the French likewise engaged to send a fleet into ^^ j" ^ 
the Baltic, with a view to render them masters 1^74. 
of that sea, and to retake the city of Narva, 
which had been captured by John Basilowitz^ 
It muBt be owned that France paid dearly for 
the honor of seating one of her princes on the 
throne of Poland, and that it was scarcely pos- 
sible to purchase &n elective crown, at a more 
extravagant price. 
, ' The commerce of Poland at this period, was CcnDmerce. 
exclusively confined to the port of Dantzic ; 
their possession of the southern portion of Li- 
voiiia being too precarious atid too recent; for 
allowing them to profit of the facility, which 
Riga and other places in that valuable province, 
lent to trade. The privileges enjoyed by Dant- Dutiic. 
zic, were so ample, and their municipal fran< 
cbises so numerous, that the inhabitants might 
rather be esteemed as living under the protec- 
tion, than as subject to the obedience of the 
Polish kings } peculiarly after the death of Si- 
gismund the First. In 1563, the commerce of 
that city must have been prodigious; since it is 
asserted by a contemporary writer, that six 
hundred vesads were seen there at a time ; and 
the elegance of the buildings sufficiently proved 
its wealth. All the produ^'ons of the interior 
provinces of Ptdand, particularly grain, honey^ 
wax, and tallow, being brought down the Vis- . 
tula, were exported from Dantzic. By the same 
channel, manu^tures of every sort, articles of 

TO^ II. A A luxury. 
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CHAP- lufury^ wines, augar, perfumes, Aod »ilk, found 
,^5^ ™ ;, , their way into the interior of the kingdom. * fa 
ifff. 1814, the ambition of Booaparte I13S. reduced 
to a species of desart, this opulent city. 
Comnniii. Besides the port of Dmtzic whicli connected 
'^^^ them with the Baltic, the Poles in the sUteeott 
9m. century possessed a direct communication with 
the Black Sea, at the other extremity <^ tbeii 
dominions, by means of the river Niester, and 
the port of Bialogorod, situate in the proviaet 
of PodoUa. From thence, a traffic equally ei- 
tennve and beneficial, might have been carried 
on with all the southern kingdoms of &irope, 
with Turkey, and the Levant. The Venetiaoi 
vould have made it the Emporium of the trade 
of the Euxine; while the fertility of the Ukraine 
secured inexhaustible supplies of corn, aa welt 
as of other important articles j in return fot 
which, the commoditiea of Italy and Spain 
would have been exchanged* It was proposed 
to Sigismund Augustus, to avail b'unaelf of sq 
inestitnable a fource of advantage, which onljr 
den;anded the protection and encoura^eoiwt 
of wi enlightened government. Unfortunately, 
th^t prince, childless, iscapAble of proaecutijii 
with vigour any scheme of public utility, and 
attentive only to his pleasures i was easily re* 
duced to relinquish it, on aocount of the isft* 
pediments found in the current of the NiaMK, 
which rendered its navigation difflcnlt m dan* 
gerous } but, which obstacles might bare t^eeu 
a^ily removed \ The inattentioB qf Sifp^ 

4 Commeiulon, Uv.J. i-^s-^ii. ' IbU. p.S79 — «Sj. 
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mund Augustus, to so obvious a means of en- chap. 
riching, improving, and civilizing bis domini' •,_.- ^ ~._ f 
ons, is only however to be satisfactorily ex- tsy*- 
plaiDed,by a consideratioa of the pernicious ^^'^* 
genius of the Polish constitution} which left the Potuh 
the soverrign not only without power, but with- ^^*^ 
out incitement to exertion or emulation. The 
nobles despised trade, as degrading and un- 
worthy of their stations : while the miserable 
and abject peasant, chained to the soil, equ^ly 
destitute of freedom or of property, could make 
no effiirt to liberate himself from slavery '. The 
intermediate class of citizens, which in other 
states forms the bulwark between the two eK- 
tremes; in which order of men is usually found 
the greater portion of industry, opulence, and 
invention } was unknown, and had no exist* 
ence in Poland. 

In such a state of society, and under such a 
government, we cannot wonder that the nation 
continued to remain without arts, manufac- 
tures, or improvement. Only fabricks oP the 
rudest nature, and of absolute necessity, ex- 
isted among them : a^ ^e luxuries of life were 
drawn fiixn foreign countries, at a vast expence. 
So supine was the inaction of the people, that immuiu- 
difi little commerce which remained, was mo-''^'^' 
nopoUxed by the Jews ; who enjoyed extraar- j^^ 
dinary ^cemptioDs or ioHnunities, at a period 
when throughout the other kingdoms of Eu- 
rope, that nstion was held in universal execra- 
tion. They not etdy applied to trade : medi- 

* 9ollgaaci voL v. p. t^i. 
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CHAP, cine, polite tetters, the management ' oF the 
^3^!^ customs tnd revenue, were principally, and 
IJ74. almost exclusively, exercised by Jews. They 
possessed lands, were regarded as honorable, 
had the right of wearing swords, or of carrying 
arms, and participated in all the privileges of 
the native Poles'. We may form some idea of | 
the state of commercial intercourse thro'out 
Poland in 15731 by the circumstance of Moot- 
luc, the French embassador, being unable to ; 
find a single merchant in the kingdom, who ; 
ArcUtcc- could furnish five thousand crowns, ia the 
"■^ space of three months *. All the buildings in 

the principal towns, were composed of wood; ! 
and their construction was mean in the greatest . 
RsngM rf degree '. Eveiy species of police was banished j 1 
^S^ and so dreadful were the ravages of the plague 
when Montluc entered Poland, that he found 
it impossible to escape with his life, except by 
sleeping in the woods, where he had nearly pe- 
rished from the want of provisions. ' 
Dnet^ We may see in the compositions oi the poet 
t^ Desportes, who accompanied his sovereign, 
Henry the Third, to Cracow, in 1574, with 
ahat horror the French viewed the Polish man< 
ners. Desportes describes the country, nearly 
in the same colours and language which Ovid 
uses, when writing of Pontus ; and the Romaa 
poet was not more deeply sensible to his exile 
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from Rome, than was Desportes to his banish- chap. 
raent from Paris. The aspect of Poland must, ^ ^'j^ ^. 
' indeed, have appeared truly hideous, to the 1574. 
refined courtiers of a voluptuous aud polished 
capital. Th.e snows, under which the ground given bf 
lay buried, during many months of the year; ^'^'P*'^ 
the barbarous stile of building, not only desti- 
tute of ornament, but deficient even in common 
convenience; the mode of warming the apart- 
ments by stoves, which practice was new to the 
French ; and the custom of bringing cattle into 
their rooms, usual among the inferior classes 
of the people; — alt these circumstances are 
eloquently and pathetically enumerated by 
Desportes. He seems to have been not less 
atfected with disgust, at their characteristic 
loquadty, arrogance, levity, and inebriety, all 
which he censures with the harshest asperity. 
Even of their martial prowess, and skill in w&r, 
be pretends to entertain doubts. ** Poverty 
"alone," says he, ." protects and guarantees 
" Poland from subjection. The Ottomans pre- 
« fer the rich vales of Cyprus and Candia, to 
"these icy and sterile plains;- and the Ger- 
" mans, thbugh fond of war, direct tb^r atten^ 
'* tion to Flanders, where their toils are more 
'< amply recompensed." However we may sus< 
pect.some exaggeration, or trace some preju- 
dice in the descriptions of the Poet, we must 
still admit, that the banks of the Vi&tula were. 
widely different from those of the Tyber, or of 
, the Seine. " 
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The general penury and wretchedness of the 
, people, did not however prevent a great dis- 
play of magniBcence being made among the 
higher orders. Coaches were already known, 
and used at the coronation of Henry, in 1 574 *. 
Many of the Palatines and Starosts were even 
Lighly accomplished^ possessing all the gnces 
of the most polished, or cultivated nations. No- 
thing tended to impress the French court, with 
a higher opinion of the Polish ambassadors, 
than the facility with which several among them, 
conversed in Latin, French, Italian, and Ger- 
man ". Casimir the Third, one of the greatest 
princes who has reigned in Poland, as early as 
1362 having founded a university at Cracow, 
brought or invited professors thither from Paris ; 
but the institution fell into decay. The young 
nobility studied in the German semioaries of 
leaning. Sigismund Augustus loved and pro- 
tected letters. Luther dedicated to him a trans- 
lation of the Bible; and Calvin inscribed the 
Commentary, which he composed on the Epis- 
tle of St. Paul to the Hebrews, to the same 
prince : but these offerings were more theolo- 
gical, than literary °. Sigismund secretly che- 
I rished the Reformation, though he did not 
' think proper to sbelter its adherents from the 
resentment and persecution of the ecclesiastics. 
I Tbe pragresa which the Protestant religion made 
in Poland, during his reign, was very conside- 
I rable. In Lithuania, four years after his death, 

' De Thoui voLrii. p. Jiijs- 

1) Soligmo toL ». p. 3j8, 359. « Bid. p. 69, Bate. 
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only six Cathcdic priests could -be found ; and chap. 
it was supposed, that not more than a thou- . ^J^^ j, 
. Bandth part of the inhabitaots remained firm to t^^^. 
the sntient faith '. Bernardino Ochini, a native Hutc>r7 of 
of Sienna in Italy, who had been originally a °^'^ 
Franciscan monk, bnt, having renounced the 
institutions of his order and the Romish reli- 
gion, after visiting Geneva and England, had 
settled at Cracow ; ventured not only to preach 
heretical doctrines in that city: he even pub- 
licly recommended the practice of poltgamy, as 
founded on holy writ. We have seen the same 
opinion revived and defended on scriptural pre.> 
cedents, drawn from the Jewish History in the 
Old Testament, by an eminent and ingenious 
divine of the Church of England, in our own 
time ; not, however, with more success, than 
seems to have attended the Siennese monk. 
Qchini long remained unmolested, and even 
followed } till Cardinal Commendon, the papal 
Legate, after repeated applications, procured 
from the Senate an edict, by which all foreign 
heretics were commanded to quit the king- 
dom. Having reluctantly complied with the 
injunction, he died in 1564, of the plague, in 
Moravia. * 

All the inveterate defects and vices, charac- sute of 
t«ristic of, and inseparable from the Polish con- Atwdncl 
stjtution, were called out into action by the tioooftiie 
death of the last prince of the Jagellon line. J^^L^ 
J^eax two centuries had then elapsed, since the 

* Sedgftac, Vol. T. p. 39— fft-tlrfp. Jo, note. 
' Commendoo, lir. iL clutp. ix> 
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CHAP, nation might be said to have faWy exercised fbe 
^f" ' unrestrained right of election, Sigismund Au- 
liT*. gustus having beea declared successor to the 
crown,: at ten years of age ; and the kingdom,- 
though nominally conferred by the free suf- 
frages of the Piasts, or gentlemen* was in ef- 
feet hereditary ''. But, the vacancy of the 
throne in 157S1 became the signal of tumult, 
outrage, and anarchy. The plain, denominated 
the Szopa, situate on the banks of the Vistula, 
. Goieni near Warsaw, where the general Diet was coo- 
^^^ voked for chusing a king, exhibited a striking 
and faithful picture of the genius of the Poles. 
A™*T It resembled rather a camp of ferocious Tar- 
city of the tars, met to determine on some hostile incursion, 
Pole*. or to execute an enterprize against enemies, 
than an elective assembly, summoned for the 
purpose of conferring the crown on the most 
deserving candidate. Every individual came 
armed, according to his choice; and every spe> 
cies of military weapon, used either by antient, 
or by modern nations, was to be found among 
them. Javelins, speu'S, and arrows, were min- 
gled with matchlocks, and Harquebusses. Many 
of the Poles, at the head of their associates, 
having brought artillery to the pikce of elec- 
tion, entrenched themselves, and seemed to 
prepare for the last extremities of violen<:e or 
bloodshed '. These appearances were by no 
means merely external. Afler the Duke of 



' Solignac, toLit. p. 4h, 41 j, 
t CoouiieiidoB, lir.iv. p. 579, jSo. 
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Anjou had been chosen and even proclaimed, chap. 

with such apparent symptoms of unanimity; a . _ ,^j 

faction, composed principally of the Palatines ijt4- 
and nobles who had embraced the Reforma- 
tion, discontented at the ambiguity of the ar- 
ticle by which liberty of conscience was se- 
cured to them, seceded from the assembly. 
Conducted by the Grand Marshal of Poland, 
"•ne of the highest officers of the Republic, they 
manded a Confederation ; in other words, a 
titutional right to take up arms against the 
iment ; protesting their resolution, either 
°ed to a new choice, or to exact from 
Se most ample concessions on the free- 
i^ious (pinion. The Catholics, supe- 
<!rs, and irritated by so unexpected 
prepared to reduce their adver- 
each party quitting' their tents, 
>back, drew out cannon^ and 
Tnal for action. Happily, 
ome temperate and con- 
^us to anticipate so dis- 
> sanguinary a. contest, 
with mucn uuncmiy prevented the effusion of 
blood, and induced the leaders to listen to* 
terms of accommodation. ^ 

^ SoliguciTd.v. p.3it— J34< Cooimeadoii, It*. ir. p. tei— fej. 
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capture. — Siege and capture of Rhodes, — Bottle ^ 
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CHAP, the siege, was induced to persist in the' enter* 

L- ^s^ .._ > P"ze, by his consciousness of its facility. So 
US3- general and supine an indifference excites <mr 
surprize J and it appears more singular, whea 
contrasted with the enthusiastic zeal wbich, I 
some centuries earlier, had precipitated whole 
nations upon Syria, in order to rescue the Holy ! 
Sepulchre from the Saracens. 

Slate of This inaction can only be satisfactorily ex* 

Mjj!* "* plained, by considering the situation and posi- 
tion of the great kingdoms of Europe, at tiie 

Franu. period of the Capture of Constantinople. France, 

governed by Charles the Seventh, had scarcely . 
effected the entire .expulsion of the Engli^ I 
from her interior provinces; and required a I 
respite to recruit her exhausted strength, be- 1 
fore she ventured to engage in foreign expedi- 
tions. It was not till niore than forty years 
later, that Charles the Eighth led the French 

g^^ nobility over the Alps, against Naples. Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella had not yet united Castile 
and Arragon into one monarchy j nor, even 
if that union bad been effected, could Spain ! 
attempt distant projects of glory, or of advan- 
tage, while the Moors continued to occupy j 
the extensive provinces of Granada and Mur- ' 

EDgUfid. cia. England, under the feeble government 
of Henry the Sixth, at the eve of seeing the 
sanguinary contest commence between the two 
rival roses, possessed neither the leisure nor the 

Gmawy. means to look beyond her own coasts. Thci 

imperial dignity, which under the Swabian Dy- 

nasty of emperors, in the thirteenth century^ 

inspired 
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inspired reject, and might have propelled jnto chap. 
action the Germanic body; was sunk into con- ^_ ^'^ ^ 
tempt, and almost into oblivion, under Frederic ujj. 
the Third ; a prince who possessed neither the 
talents nor the territories, requisite to enforce 
obedience, and to rouse the Germans : while 
that empire itself, torpid and unwieldy, refused 
to take any share in repelling the common ene- 
my of the Christian name. In Poland, Ladis- PoUnd. 
laus the Sixth, engaged in contests with his 
own subjects, and compelled to turn his arms 
against the Teutonic knights, who menaced 
the northern frontier of his dominions, became 
unable to attend to the calamities of the Greeks. 
Hungary, situated nearer to the scene of dan- Hiii^:ary. 
ger, and deeply interested in the preservation 
of Constantinople, was nevertheless, from vari- 
ous causes, incapacitated of extending assist- 
ance. The battle of Varna, Jbught only nine 
years preceding, in which Amufath the Second, 
the father of Mahomet, had obtained a decisive 
victory oyer the Hungarians, was accompamed 
with the loss of their sovereign Ladislaus, anil' 
the flower of the nobility, who fell in the 
action. This awful disaster, which remained 
deeply imprinted on the minds of the people, 
inspired a just apprehension of the Ottoman 
power ; and the kingdom, rent by factions un- 
der a minor prince, only desired repose, how- 
ever. ingloriouB, or precarious. It was therefore Eztnioni 
from Italy alone, that effectual and immediate <^ti>eita. 
sucfiour could justly be expected : but, Nicholas "*^ 
the l<lfih, who occupied the, papal chair, was 
deficient in the elevation of character, disinte- 
restedness, 
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CHAP. restedooH, and energy, required to animate tlie 
MX- other princes or repoblics. The naval force, 
^j^]j, consisting of thirty gallies, equipped at the joint 
ezpence of t!»e Holy See, of Alfonso, Kin^ of 
Naples, and of the Venetians, which was seal: 
to raise the siege of Coustantiaople, arrived too 
late, occasioned by the delayi olmott iiu^v- 
rable from the operations of combined forces ^ 
and the city was abandoned to its destiny. ' 
Effort* of In tliis deplorable situation, Constantine the 
^^^ Thirteenth did not however forsake himsdf : 
Thir. and tho' neither distinguished by his resourcea 
***^' 9I' mind, nor sustained by any eKtemai circum- 
atauces, be prepared to defend the last remains 
of the empire of Rome. His-precautioos ap- 
pear to have been able and judicious : but, the 
debased, as well as abject character of his 
subjects who even in such an extremity, were 
incapable either of exerting the courage aris« 
ing from despair, or of contributing towards 
the preservation of their own property, by re- - 
Unqmshiog a portion of it to the state \ [M'e- 
cipitated, whUe tbey accelerated the common 
destruction **. It must be confessed, that Cob- 
stantiae, in the last act of his life, by no meaoa 
diflgraced the Imperial purple, as so many of 
his predeceBSors had done ; «nd the list of tj>e 
debars, which temunAted in his person, is res. 
cued in some meawrc from tfae ignominy with 
which they bad b«en so long ctyvered, by his 

* Kiu4le«'«ie*t.Qf ttieTuii«.p.Mo. LHitis. Ifitt. di Vai» 
vid.vti.p.71- 

* IW, p. J4J, 3i6. Vwiel, ffijt. du Turcj, vol.S. p. 64. 

gene- 
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generous detth. The city, exposed to all the c n a p. 
outrages of au incensed and ferocious soldiery, ^ fj ^ ^ 
became during some days, a scene of indiscri- 1453. 
minate plunder or carnage : but the Sultan, by ^^J"?^ 
bis subsequent conduct, exhibited the enlarge- theSacond, 
ment of views, and the conciliating policy of *««*^ 
a le^slator, equally anxious to protect his new " 
subjects, as he had been ardent to effect the 
Gonqueet of Constantinople. Commercial pri- 
vileges, accompuiied with a toleration of every 
form of religious faith or worship, were con* 
ceded in the amplest manner to alt those who 
should establish themselves in the capital ; and 
Maboinet, who had atchieved the destruction 
of the Greek empire at a very early period of 
life, gave ample proof through the remainder 
of his reign, that he only tegarded so impor- 
tant a capture, as the prelude to still greater 
acquisitions'. During the course of near thirty Eip'oiw. 
years, his active ambition seems to have been J™^^ 
scarcely ever suspended : its eflects were al- MahwM. 
temately felt on either side of the Bosphorus; 
in Europe, no less than in Asia. Tlyrace and 
Macedonia submitted without resistance, on the 
first summons : the islands of the Archipelago 
were either subjected, or desolated j and the 
Peninsula of the Morea, as welt as Greece, 
were only preserved by the naval force of the 
Venetians \ which, from its superiority to the 
Turkish marine, could afford continual supplies 

° Ja Cnuit Hut. OttaDUne) toI. i. p. »j6— 144. 
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c H A P. to the numerous garriaoos, posseased by ttic 
^" ^ ^ Republic on those coasts. ' 
I4J3— If we survey die coiiqueits of Mahomet the 
-^f^ Second, Mve must admit, that in magnitude and 
on the extent, they have scarcely been exceeded by 
™B™""'* those of any prince in antiquity. Timur, sad 
tomuiem. ZingiB, who successively ravaged a larger por- 
F^- tion of the earth, neither established their em- 
pire on such solid foundations, nor reigned over 
so beautiful, fertile, and commercial a part of 
the globe. From the Euphrates, to the Adri- 
atic } from the frontiers of Syria, to those of 
Poland and Hungary, all the kingdoms and 
states successively yielded to the Ottoman arnos. 
Since the death of Justinian, and the temporary 
revival of the eastern empire, by the victories 
of Belisarius and Narses, during the reign of 
that monarch ; the world had not seen so many 
provinces permanently united under one head. 
^Awion Servia having assumed the form, and arrogated 
, the title of a kingdom, in the darkness of the 
middle ages, when the debility of the Gre^ 
emperors favored the attempt; had been long 
governed by a race of Christian princes or Des- 
pots. They were, nevertlieless, incapable of 
opposing any eflectual barrier to the Turkish 
valor, which speedily reduced Semendria the 
capital, together with its territory, to the ob^ 
dience of the Sultan. Bosnia followed this ex- 
ample ; while Walachia, composing a part of 
the antient Dacia, conquered by Trajan, was 

13 per. 
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permitted to remaiD under the administration chap. 
of its native governors or Waivodes, rendered '^^ ■ 
tributary to the Turks. Bulgaria had been ,4j,_ 
already swaJIowed up by thera 5 and thro' out all m8i« 
the countries extending -from Sclavonia, to the 
mouths of the Danube, the Mahometan power 
became firmly and universally established.' 

Beyond the Hellespont, Mahomet in person OHiqiieit* 
over-ran with almost as much rapidity as Alex- '"*««. 
ander had. done in antiquity, and with equal 
success, the countries of Anatolia hitherto un- 
subjected ; and after an obstinate contest, main- 
tained against him with some success, he made 
himself roaster of Ca^a^lBnia^ Turning his sinop^ 
arms northward, to tiie coast of the Buxiue, he 
formed the siege of Sinope, the country of Dio- 
genes the Cynic ; at that time the metropolis of 
the dominions of Ismaelj a prince whose pusillani- 
mity rendered his resistance short } and who was 
rewarded by the conqueror for his prompt kuU 
mission, by the present of the city of Fhiltippo- 
poll in Thrace, to which he was transferred with 
his family '. A more severe and humiliating ivebitond. 
destiny awaited David Comnenus, Emperor of 
Trebizond. This obscure and feeble represent 
tative of the Caesars, was descended from Alexis 
Comnenus, who rdgned in Constantinople at 
the period of its capture .by the liatiiiB, about 
the commencement of the thirteenth century. 
He had eatablished his re»desce at Nice in 

* Cintcmiri p. loSi 109. KnoDei, p. 354— Jjd- La Crtix, toLL 
p> 3f 1— 360. 

' lUd. p. no. If Croix, tcL L p. ij«. 

• Km^Im, p. JJ9. 
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CHAP. BythioUj and his successora, driven from thence 
XIX. (jy Orcan, one of the earliest leaders, or Sul- 
uss— tans of the Turks, transferred the seat of their 
■4>i- government to Trebizond, on the eastern coast 
of the Black Sea. After a short defence, David 
consented to surrender, upon assurances of ho- 
norable treatment, and personal safety ; but, 
under pretence of some criminal, or dangerous 
correspondence with the court of Persia, Ma- 
homet violating the capitulation, condemned 
Other «c- the unfortunate Emperor to suffer death". Us* 
Pf*?*^' sum Cassan himself, who then filled the throne 
taa. of Persia, being vanquishedin a general engage- 

ment, was compelled to evacuate the Ottoman 
territories : white Achmed, the grand Vizier of 
Mahomet, expelled the Genoese from Caffa io 
the Crimea; reduced that peninsuTa itself, and 
placed in it a tributary Khan, or sovereign, de- 
pendant on the Sultan.' 
Temr Acquisitions lo vast, cemented by the able 

policy and martial character of Mahomet, ex- 
cited terror throughout Europe, and menaced 
the subversion of Italy, exposed to the fury of 
the Janizaries, who impatiently demanded to 
be led against that beautiful, and defenceless 
country. But, fortune had opposed in the 
fifleenth century, insuperable obstacles to every 
attempt for its subjection ; and the Turks, by 
severe experience, were long compelled to re- 
gard the Danube and the Adriatic, as the boun- 

* La Cnjia, wL L p. 454. Knolle*, p. 360, 361. Vinel, toL ii. 
p. 97, 9l. 
1 Cutenur,p.iii— tia* L> Croix, val.i, p.iji,uidp.i78. 
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daries of their- coDquesta. Even Venice alone, chap. 
at this period, was able to arreat the progress ^'^ 
of the Ottoman invasions. She was then at the 14,3^ 
■ liighest point of her elevation. Possessed of a »<<»• 
lucrative and extensive commerce ; mistress of *"*** 
a powerful fleet, and a vast revenue; the Re- 
public slowly and reluctantly gave way before 
the Mahometans. Her fortresses iu the Morea, 
in Negropont, among the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, and in Dalmatia, riot only withstood, 
but repeatedly repulsed the Bashaws of the 
Sultan ; Mahomet himself was compelled with 
loss and ignominy to abandon the siege of Scu- 
tari; and that impregnable citadel was only 
ceded at length. to the Turks, as the price of 
peace. It must be nevertheless confessed, that 
the Venetians dearly purchased these honorable 
testimonies of their valor and magnanimity. 
While they triumphed in Greece, on the shoro 
of the Lesser Asia, and in Epirus, they were 
unable to protect their subjects nearer home, 
in Friuli and in Istria. The Turlcs, afler hav- 
ing more than once made incursions almost to 
thg vicinity of Venice itself, retired unmolest- 
ed ; carrying off or massacring the inhabit- 
ants, with the same inhumanity that had dis- 
tinguished the barbarians, who desolated those 
provinces of the Roman empire, a thousand 
years before. " 

^ Lanfier, tcI. ni. p. tSi — 1S8, and pi loj^-ioj, ud p.iiit 
ii», and p. ajit »3»t and p. 133 — a4Ji and p. 35^ — »jj, and 
p. i3i — iSti. Cantqmrt p. 110,111. KdoIIm, p. 40J — Afit ' 
and p. 411 — 413. La Cnnx, vol.!. p-ajS) and 966—374. 
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Providence bad raised up at the same parlod, 
a less powerful, but a more Tonnidable and 
invincible barrier to Mahomet tbe Second, ia 
the person of George Castriot, Prince of £pi- 
nis; more generally known in history by the 
name of Scanderbeg. This illustrious chieftain^ 
whose exploits rendered him justly celebrated, 
seems to have possessed all the qualities requisita 
to supply the deficiency of political strength, 
or extent of dominion : aa extraordinary vigor 
of body; unshaken fortitude ; inexhaustible r»> 
sources ; united with an une^tinguishable en- 
mity to the Mahometan name and faith. R&i 
tired among the fastnesses of his native pro- 
vince, Albania, he defied the power ' of the 
Sultan ; and Croia, the capital of his contractad 
territories, tho' invested by the Turkic armies, 
repelled their utmost efforts. Sensible of the in- 
estimable value of such a bulwark, tbe Kings of 
Naples, and the Venetians acting in ccmcertv 
continually sustained the Prince of Epirus with 
pecuniary and military supplies; nor could either 
the treachery of Mahomet cireuravent his vigi- 
lance, nor the superiority of the Turkish forces 
reduce him to c^tulate. It was DOt tilt after 
the death of Scanderbeg, that Croi'a having sur- 
rendered, Albania ceased from that time to 
form an independant state. ' 

If these impediments delayed or airested the 
progress of the Ottoman arms along the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic ; still greater barriers were 

■KnoOct, p.3tS5— 39<) and p.49J> 44& LiCnux. vol.i.p.iji 
^434, ■ndp.is'i •ndp.ajs, aadp.aSo, Mid^ a4«— 164. 
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jmpofted to them, when Mahomet attempted to c H A P. 
penetrate be/obd the Danube. Early in his ,_J|™;j 
reign, and soon after the capture of ConBtanti- 14^3 — 
nople, the Sultan in person attacked the city of '**'* 
Belgrade, .iuatly reitarded as the key of Hungary. 
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CHAP. Rhodes. Their reputaiioo for practising all the 
L." ^^^ virtues of chivalry, together with their rigorous 
1453— discipline, long protected them from invasioo or 
'^'' attack : they remaiued in fact alone, surround- 
ed by the ruins of the Greek empire, at a dts> 
tance from every species of succour, except that 
vhich they derived from their own valor. It 
was not till towards the conclusion of his reigo, 
that Mahomet, after having reduced the neigh- 
bouring islands, and the coast of Asia Minor, 
ventured on so hazardous an attempt as the si^ 
of Rhodes. All the preparations and precan- 
tion| requisite to insure its success, were made -, 
and the Bashaw, to whom the conduct of the 
enterprize was entrusted, appears to have omit- 
ted no endeavours to justify the confidence re- 
UiHne- posed in him by the Sultan. But, neither su- 
f^'^ periority of numbers, nor disparity of force, 
a2*cit7. terrified the Grand Master, d'Aubusson, who 
sustained with intrepidity and firmness, the im- 
petuous ardor of the Mahometans. They re- 
Ured at length from before the place, after hav- 
ing held it invested three months: and Rhodes, 
like Belgrade, remained unmolested, till the 
feign of Solyraan in the ensuing century." 
Cipweof A less diflScult and brilliant, but a more 
alarming capture to the states of Italy and of 
Europe, consoled the Ottoman court for their 
late disgrace. Otranto in Apulia, situate op- 
posite to the shores of Greece, after a short 

■ CiMemir, p. iij. KmJto, p. 4»7— 43*. I* Croix, yoI. I 
p.a83, at4. 
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resistance being taken by the Vizier Acbraed, chap 
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c B A P. then occupied the chur of St. Peter, pr«pared 
^_ ^ ' j to abandon Rome, as becommg an insecure re- 
i453_ sidence. Florence, though enjoying internal 
i4Si. opulence and prosperity under the beniprn admi- 
nistration of Lorenzo of Medicis, couTd oppose 
Only feeble impediments to the disciplined fury 
of the Janizaries, conducted by the most ex> 
perienced commanders of the East. 
Change of This combination of events, tending to fk- 
^^^ Cilitate the conquest of Italy in 1481, no longer 
DiuicrScdr- existed, when Solyman sent his fleets under 
^'^ Barbarossa or Dragut, to desolate the coasts 
of Sicily and Calabria, or to tbrm the siege of 
Nice, more than half a century later. Tlie 
Neapolitans had. then become subjects of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth : the defence of the 
city of Naples was entrusted to veteran troops 
drawn from that prince's hereditary dominions; 
and alt the collected force of the Spaoisb mo- 
narchy would have been drawn out, to with'> 
Stand any serioas invasion of the Turks. But, as 
ftr as we are enabled to judge, only the death 
of Mahomet could have rescued the Italians 
from slavery, after the capture of Otranto ; 
and never did the vacancy of the Ottoman 
throne take place at a more critical juncture. 
The Sultan's anxious desire to overturn the 
capital and residence of the supreme head tif 
the Christian faith, was well known ; while his 
Jreligious zeal would have inflamed and sop- 
ported his love of glory, and thirst of dominion. 
The province of history, strictly considered, is 
only to record, and not to speculate: but, it seems 
14 hardly 
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hardly possible not to reflect with some degree c R A P. 
of gratitude and flatisfaction, on this interposi- ™^ ■ 
tion of Providence, which rescued Italy from mjj— 
barbarism, by imposing limits to the MuMul* **•'■ 
man enthusiasm. If Mahomet had lived only 
a few years longer, Naples and Florence would 
probably have shared the fate of Athens and of 
Corinth ; while Rome might have become the 
seat of a Bashaw : and the stiperh church of 
St. Peter> which rose in the sixteenth century 
under ten succeeding pontiffs, would have -been 
ill-replaced by Mosques and Minarets. 

From so vast and awful a revolution, Italy d^^'oV 
Was snatched by the unexpected termination of Mihomet. 
the Sultan's life, in the vigor of his age and 
faculties, when he had not completed his fifty- 
second year, while he was ardently occupied 
in schemes of further conquest. The Turkish 
commander who had been left by Achmed in 
Otranto, induced by the consideration of his 
Sovereign's decease, and the confusion which 
had ensued at Constantinople relative to the 
succession, rather than compelled by famine or 
distress; reluctantly agreed to surrender the Suiremier 
place upon honorable conditions. To the dis- '^°"™* 
grace of the Christian name, they were vio- 
lated : the Janizaries, detained by Alfonso, 
Duke of Calabi'ia, were even condemned to 
serve In the Neapolitan gallies ; but, the me* 
usees of tSe new Sultan speedily estricated, 
aod restored them to freedom." 



h |k4j3. Cutemir, p. 115. Ltogur, vol.rii. p. $ji 
— };(. LftCrax, toLi. p.ilj, sS6. Vxnd, rokiL p.161, 16I, 
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CHAP. Mahomet the Secoml, considered as a con- 
^^- queror, may be justly ranked among the «e- 
1481. verest scourges of the human race, who hare 
ctuncMT existed in the history of the world. He has, 
net the neveithetess heen outdone and obscured by an- 
Second. other scourge of providence, who has appeared 
in the nineteenth century ; whose perfidies, 
crimes, and systematic spirit of unprincipled 
ambition, sustained by energies of mind and 
character rarely dispensed to man, have reo- 
dered the European continent, from Lisbon to 
Moscow, a theatre of desolation. Mahomet's 
inhumanity, and restless passion for extending 
his conquests, unquestionably deluged Europe as 
well as Asia with blood, during thirty years. We 
ought, however, to lend a very academic faith 
to the legends and aspersions, with which the 
Christians have defamed his character; asper^ 
sions which naturally originated from their detes- 
tation of so formidable an enemy. He was en- 
dowed with talents of the rarest kind : in acti- 
vity, vigilance, and the science of war, he has 
been seldom equalled. His love of justice, and 
his severity towards those who oppressed bis 
people by an abuse of their power or offices, 
were exemplary. He exhibited a striking proof 
of his abhorrence of crimes, by hot permitting 
Bernardo Bandini, one of the assassins of Lo- 
renzo and Julifuio de Medicis, who had fled 
for refuge to Constantinople, to pollute that 
capital by his residence. Bandini, arrested by 
order of the Sultan, in 14791 was sent in chains 
to Florence, where be expiated his offences oa 

the 
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the scaffold. Mahomet professed his respect c h a p. 
on all occasibns, for the character, aod his re- xix. 
gard for the person of Lorenzo de Medicis : '■»**• 
while his invitation of BelHno, the celebrated 
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CHAP, coarts of Andalusia, which contented itMlf with 
.^^^ only committing depredations; and some irrup- 
1481— tions into Croatia or Hungary, the object of 
ijoo. (phich was merely plunder ; Europe enjoyed « 
TraaquU- tranquillity of fifteen years, succeeding the 
'*''' death of Mahomet '. lliis fallacious calm wai 

followed by hostilities, directed against Venice ; 
while Spain and Austria, who ought to have Uit 
to deep an interest in presening the Venetian 
possessions scattered tfaro'out the Levant, ia- 
itead of aiding her effiirts, regarded tbem with 
Rupture indifference. The Republic, after sustaioiAg 
with Ve- ^jt|,0ut any ally, the whole pressure of the 
Turkish force, was compelled to sue for peace: 
but, she did not condescend to adopt ao homt* 
liatiog a measure, till her naval strength had 
been exhausted } till the most important placet 
which she had occupied in Greece, or thro'out 
the Morea, were captured ; and till the pro- 
vince of Friuli had been desolated by a savAg« 
band of Tartars, who massacred or carried off 
the greater part of the inhabitants. The ma- 
ritime cities of Lepanto, Modoo, and Coron, 
tt^ether with the fortress of Durano in Al- 
bania, were sacrificed in order to terminate te 
ruinous a war'. It must be confeased t^t 
Europe owed no inconsiderate obligatians te 
the long and generous struggle supported by 
the Venetians, for more than a century, agaiiut 

<' La Croix, vol. 1. p. 18S, and p. ayS — 300, zod p. 304. Oi» 
teniir> p. 118—1141 and p. ijo. Knollet, p.437— ^441, aad p.441 
— 45»,a»clp.43». 

• Liugwr. voL »iii. p. 89—91, and f^ iii— ii}> anl p^ m>^ 
119, »d p. 144—146. Enolk^ p. 4J7— 461. Caatmk, p. ijj. 
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enemies who possessed every advaotage. To c h a p. 
their magnaDimous efforts, were principally to ^ ^^' _^ 
be attributed the safety and preservation of all 14S1— 
the provinces, that border on the northern, or '^^' 
the western shore of the Adriatic. 

Tlie last ten years of Bajazet's life were passed 1501— 
in the most profound repose ; and the Turks, rJ^^j 
after having carried their arms over so many Bijum'i 
kingdoms, might under his reign have' become "^' 
acquainted with the arts of peace. The Sultan, 
infirm, broken by diseases, and no longer capa* 
ble of appearing in person at the head of his 
troops, occupied bis leisure by researches of a 
literary kind ; peculiarly the study of Averroea, 
an Arabian philosopher, whose writings on mc'>- 
dicine and astronomy were held in high estima* 
tion among all the eastern nations. From these Rmb of 
recluse and speculative amusements, he was ^^'^ 
roused by the revolt of Selim, one of his soni. 
That ambitious and unnatural prince, having 
inspired the Janizaries with resentment at the 
inglorious tranquillity in which the empire was 
sunk } and having at ^e same time inflamed 
their ardor to propagate the Mussulman faith, 
in obedience to the laiw of their prophet, by 
the sword} succeeded in rendering bis father 
odious, as well as contemptible. After a longer Dcpon. 
resistance than mi^t have been expected from ^4*^ 
so aged and pacific a Sultan, 'Ba^xot yielded t b*jum. 
quitting Constantinople, be began his journey 
towards Demotica, a town situate in the vioiBtty 
of Adrianople, which he had chosen for his re^ 
treat } and which has been rendered famous in 

the 
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the history of the last century, by the residencr 
, of Charles the Twelflh of Sweden, afler bis 
flight from Pultowa. But, Selim, whose pre- 
sence was demanded in Asia, to' quell the party 
of Achmet, his brother and competitor; dreaded i 
the consequences of leaving the capital, at the 
commencement of his reign* while the deposed 
sovereign was still alive. This consideration 
proved fatal to Bajazet, whose end was hastened i 
by poison } and the death, not only of Achmet, 
but of every other member of the Imperial 
family, cemented the new administration * 
Detestable as were the means by which Selim 
I acquired the supreme authority, his transcen- 
dent abilities enabled him not only to render it 
respected ; but, to enlarge and extend the do- 
minions transmitted to hrm from his ancestors. 
His reign, one of the shortest in the Turkish an- 
nals; from its commencement to its terminatioo, 
hardly exceeding eight years; forms neverthe- 
less an Epocha in history, by the subversion of 
the kingdom of Egypt, and the extinction of 
the Mammeluke Sultans, who had governed it 
for three centuries. After having subjected Ar- 
menia, and received the voluntary homage of 
the inhabitatits of Diarbeck, the Mesopotamia of 
antiquity; Selim entered Persia. The superior 
discipline of his infantry, aided by the strength 
of his artillery, eminently contributed to the de- 
cisive victory which he obtained over the Per- 
sians, near the city of Tauris : and the prin- 

" Cantemir, p.136— 1^1. KaoUei, p. 480— 496. Viuid,voLiJ. 
p.314 — »3»' I^Croix, ¥ol.i. p.331 — 338. 
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cipal impediment, which prevented him from ef- c h a p. 
fecting the permanent reduction of the country ^'^^l. 
itself, arose less from the valor or resistance- of iji,_ 
the nation, than from the difficulty of subsisting ^s^^. 
his troops in the deserts that extend beyond the 
Euphrates". Similar obstacles had constantly 
attended and checked the Roman legions, du- 
ring near four centuries, from the time of Lu- 
cuUus and Pompey, down to the reign of Julian^ 
-when engaged in prosecuting their conquests 
in those remote provinces. Irritated at the in.; rnv^ionof. 
direct support, which Ismael, the sovereign of^swpt- 
Persia, had derived from the Sultan of Egypt, 
Selim transferred hia resentment to the latter 
prince. Campson Gawri, who then possessed 
the Egyptian throne, reigned over all the' coun- 
tries extending from Aleppo and Damascus, to 
the borders of Nubia. Cairo, liis residence, 
contended in population, wealth, and splendor, 
with the most flourishing capitals of the east. 
Neither deficient in courage, nor in any of 
the quahties becoming his station ^ the total 
defeat which he sustained in the vjcinity- of 
Aleppo, was due more to tlie treachery and de- 
sertion of his own officers, than- to thegenius 
of Selim, or the superior bravery of the Jani- 
zaries. Campson fell in the action, afler giving Deadiof 
proofs of the most heroic intrepidity ; and the ^«Tfo» 

' ... ... Otwn. 

conqueror, improvmg his success, passed with- 
out delay or injury, the sandy or desolate tracts 

B Ctatenit, p. 14J— tj4. KnoOa^ p. 50J— 5*0. L* Croixi 
ToL i. p. 3S9—U*' 

which 
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CHAP, which separate S;ria and Palestine from the 

l_^^Lj frontiers of Egypt. 
iji;. Arriving at the gates of Cairo, he found an* 
other Sultan, Tomanbai, whom the Mamme- 
lulies had elected; and who was already pre> 
pared to d^eud his newly acquired doraioioD& 
But the fortune and resources of Selini sor* 

P*^***""* mounted every effort. Tomanbai, vanquished 

Tomanbai. like his predeceasoFi and reduced to fly, wai 
discovered, conducted to his capital, aa a crimi- 
naj, and executed with circumstances of equal 
barbarity and ignominy. Cairo, partly destroy- 
ed by fire, and abandoned to the rage of the 

subjecdon Xurkish soUiery, Submitted; while Egypt, which 
' had been sucoessively conquered in every age 
of the world, by the Persians, Macedonians, 
RomuiB, and Arabs, passed again under a fo- 
reign yoke. We have seen it reduced to the 
obedience of republican Fiance wirii the samt 
facility, in our own time. Selim, embarking on 
the Nile, like the first Cassar, descended that ce- 
lebrated river to Alexandria, rather to gratify hie 
curiosity, and to accept the homage of the in- 
habitants, than with a view to confirm his acqui- 
sition'. It is difficult to believe, that pre\'iousto 
his inal departure from Egypt, he had the inhu- 
manity, after assembling the survivors of the 
llammelukes on the bonks of the Nile, to cause 
them without distinction to be indiscriminately 
iUMacred, and thrown into the sUeam. In thii 
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act, committed with a view to exterminate' the c h a p. 
race of foreign slaves by whom Egypt bad been y^- 
3o long held in subjection ; we trace all the jjij. 
savage ferocity of a barbarian, who not having 
hesitated to imbrue his hands in the blood of 
his nearest relations, in order to ascend the 
throne, cemented his usurpation by stilt greater 
crimes. ^ 

The terror of the Ottoman name did hot less i^is. 
extend into Arabia and Africa: it may even be '^'^' 

. , •' proouMC 

questioned whether- the Roman arms, at any pe- hj the 
riod, effected conquests more remote, in those T"*** 
quarters of the earth, than were produced by the 
victories of Selim. The tribes of Arabs, inha> 
biting the vast deserts from Barca and Cyren^ 
on the shore of the Mediterranean, to the en- 
trance of the Red Sea, and the borders of Abys- 
sinian ; appeared by their embassadors at Cairo, 
to receive the orders of their n^w sovereign. 
Even the Scherif of Mecca himself, presented 
him the keys of the boly city ; invoking his 
protection as the representative of Mahomet, 
and the supreme chief of the Mussulman fatth'. 
Acquisitions so vast, however they might gra- iji^, 
tify, were far from relaxing the ambition of _^^/^ 
Selim : afler having desolated Asia, and sub- sdim. 
jected Egypt, be was occupied in preparations, 
whose object was conceived to regard the island 
of Rhodes, or Italy; when a disease, which ma- 

T L*Cto\x,y<tLi. p,is6t3S7' Ciatemir, p.166. Viael,val.ii. 
p, 180. KimHc*) f-sS3- 

* Cantemir, p, 167— I Si). Knollcd ibid. La Cimi, vol.i. 
P-3i7- 
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CHAP, nifested itself on hiB return to Conataotinoplea 
^ ™^ accompanied with the moBt acute and incu- 
if 19, raUe syiDptopiB, terminated his career. Under 
'J*^ the pressure <^ this malady, he expired in the 
prime of life ; and history, which comroenKv 
rates the retribution sometimes inflicted by Pro* 
vidence on tyrants, has not failed to record* 
that he breathed his last on the very spot, 
where he had caused his &ther Bajazet to be 
poisoned. * 
ijto. If we appreciate his admtnistratioD as a sove< 
Reriiwof reigo, not by the parricide which opened his 
udi^i. way to the throne, nor by the crimes which sus- 
tained him in it ; but, by the great events with 
which his relg^ is crouded, we must admit his 
claim to adminUtOD. In talents fijr war, in so- 
lidity of judgment, and depth of penetration, 
he was not surpassed by any of the princes who 
preceded or followed him. His reduction of 
Egypt annibilaled the only power, which could 
effectually and speedily co-operate with the 
Christian states, in order to oppose bis progress 
beyond the Danube, or in the Mediterranean. 
Europe, which fully experienced the injurious ef> 
feet of this important conquest, under the reign 
of Solyman the Second, had reason to deplore 
the apathy that pervaded those kingdoms, which 
were most deeply interested in the fate of the 
Mammeluke Sultans. Persia was too iar removed 
by its local position on the globe, to afford the 



■ L»Cwix,TgLi.p.jj;— ^j. 
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Same assistance ; and too weak or divided, to c H A P. 
sustain the shock of the Ottoman forces. Al- ^ ^^ _^ 
most every moment of Seliim's life after his ac- 1^,0. 
cession, became devoted to war ; and it was be- Subiimitjr, 
Iteved that policy, not less than ambition, pro* ^f hii 
pelled htm to unremitting exertion. The for< vwwi. 
midable body of the Janizaries, to whose revolt 
from Bajazet he owed his throne ; if destitute 
of employment, might have again deprived him 
of the supreme power: the Sultan saw with 
pleasure, their numbers reduced to less than a 
third part of the force which they could boast, 
before his expeditions to Egypt and PeiBia. 
Of forty thousand, only about twelve thousand 
survived those deistructive campaigns.* 

To Selim the First was du^ the formation of 
the Turkish marine; and be constructed the 
arsenal of Pera in the suburbs of Constanti' 
nople, as well as many of the most sumptuous 
edifices, by which the principal cities of his 
dominions were decorated*. It is not from a Hbtute 
prince of so fierce and martial a disposition, '<>^<'««. 
that we should naturally expect any protection 
of letters : but the ductility of his parts qua* 
lified him for every pursuit. His leisure, like 
that of his father Bajazet, was devoted to the 
sciences held in esteem among the Mahome- 
tans: even the composition^ of his poetry which 
remain, attest the variety and elegance of his 
talents. We are necessarily led to regret that ' 
crimes so flagitious, and abilities so distinguish- 
ed, should have . been blended in the same cha* 
b LaCnta:, toLL P.35S. < Old. pt^fo. 

cc a lacter; 
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CHAP, racier ; buti history, antient and modem, is full 
^J^;^ of similar examples. The elder Dionysias, Sylla, 
uto. Catiline, and Tiberius, in antiquity; Richard 
the Third, and Cromwell, to a certain degree, 
in our own annals ; Caesar Borgia, and !Loms 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, in those of Italy ; but 
more than all these instances, the Corsican 
revolutionary Emptror qf the French; all may 
illustrate the proposition. Selim, who like 
Bonaparte, emulating the fame of Alexander 
and of Caesar, delighted in the perusal of the 
exploits which immortalized those princes; 
caused the Greek, or Roman historians who 
had commemorated them, to be translated into 
the Turkish language'. His genius survived 
in Solyman, his only sou and successor. 
Sute6f Before we enter upon a reign, the measures 
of which became peculiarly directed against 
the Christian Powers, and whose effects were 
deeply, as well as lastingly felt throughout all 
Europe ; it is indispensable to survey the state 
of those kingdoms or codntries, which by their 
situation lay most exposed to the Ottoman 
arras. Scanderbeg, so long the terror of the 
Turks, was no more, and his little principality 
of Epirtis had been swallowed up in the domi- 
nions of Selim. Hungary, on the other band, 
had already declined from the point of eleva- 
tion and prosperity, to which it had attained 
under Matthias Corvinus. Not content witb 
expelling the Turks, and conSning them to the 
provinces beyond the Danube } that active and 
* Vaiiel,Td.ii. i).»ft|. U Cnik,ToLI.p.3i8, C«aonir,r7», 173. 
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cnterprizing prince had enlarged his dominions c fi A P. 

at their expence, by adding to them Walachia, ^^^ . 

Moldavia, aiid Bosnia '. But, under Ladislaus ijae. 

his successor, and peculiarly duritie the mino- ^""^ 

_ ■ " MM vicefc 

Tity of Louis the Second, who ascended the 

thrones of Hungary and Bohemia, only a short 
time before the accession of Solyman, the vigor 
of the government disappeared. Luxury, efiemi- 
nacy, together with the vices of opulent states, 
had extinguished the generous and martiid spirit 
by which the Hungarians had been previously. 
characterised : white the ignorance, or inatten- 
tion of the ministers who surrounded the young 
king, permitted the frontiers to He open to 
invasion, or to remain unprovided with suffi- 
cient means of defence. ' 

Venice, like Hungary, by a singular fatality, Tedc& 
had passed her meridian about the same period. '^ ^"^1*0* 
The wounds, inflicted by the League of Cam- 
bray, which had nearly extinguished the Re- 
pubHc itself, were recent and not yet com- 
pletely closed. A calamity, in its nature stilt 
more irremediable, the discovery of a passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope by the Por- 
tugueze, had subverted the tbundationa of 
their commerce; the only permanent and solid 
support of their wealth or national considera- 
tion : nor were the Venetians any longer able 
to repair their losses, with the celerity and 
facility which they had displayed under Ma- 
hornet and Biyazet, in the preceding cen- 

f Skj, v^ i. p. Mh 949. 
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CHAP. tury. But, as if to occupy the place left, vacant 
by the decHoe of two such powerful states, 
justly considered to constitute the bulwarks of 
' Germany and of Italy, Charles the Fifth hat! 
arisen; who, by the possession of Naples, Si- 
cily, and Sardinia, when added to his patrimo- 
nial inheritance of Spain and Austria, sustain- 
ed by the treasures of the New World, was 
equally interested, as he was able to estend 
protection to his vast dominions. 

In the interval of near forty years which had 
elapsed between the death of Mahomet the Se- 
oond, and the beginning, of Solyman's reign ; 
the Buccessora of St. -Peter had likewise, in addi- 
tion to their spiritual authority, acquired no in- ■ 
considerable degree of temporal power. Alex- 
ander the Sixth, and his son Csesar Borgia, laid 
■the foundations of their territorial consequence: 
Ronun Julius the Second had disclosed the resources^ 
P"""^ possessed by an enterprizing or ambitious pon- 
tiff; and Leo the Tenth aspired to hold the 
balance of Italy. Unfortunately for the repose 
and security of Europe, the new king of Spain, 
occupied at the commencement of his govern- 
ment, by insurrections in Castile; by negotia- 
tions or intrigues to procure the Imperialcrown 
of Germany ; and by contests of pditical, or 
personal animosity with Francis the First; was 
not yet at leisure to turn his principal force 
Conductor against the Turks. Leo, immersed in elegant 
5j^ pleasures little suited to the sanctity of his office; 
attracted by the lustre which bis protection of 
letters eminently diffused over his name; or en. 
" gaged 
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gaged in hostile enterprizes to enlarge the patri- chap. 

mony of the church; beheld without much ema- ,^^ _ ^ 
tton, the alarming conquests of Selim. Though jj^o. 
his penetration lenabled him to predict, that 
the extinction of the Mammeluke princes, and 
the reduction of Eg^'pt, would be speedily fol- 
lowed by the inrasion of Italy ; yet he appears, 
down to the last moments of his life, to have 
attended solely to the aggrandizement of his 
family. Iirstead of exerting bis influence to 
unite the Christian States against the common 
enemy, he contented himself with making pro- 
cessions, to avert the wrath of Heaven : and 
while his troops were employed in Lombardy 
against the French, he carried the Holy Sacra- 
ment, barefooted, through the streets ofRome» 

, to deprecate the ihisfortunes which menaced 
the Holy See from the Turkish arm*. ' 

Under these circumstances so favorable to AcccMioa 
his designs, Solyman acceded to the throne. ^^^ 
The naturid elevation of his mind, together Second, 
with a thirst for glory, impelled him to great 
and daring enterprizes : while advantages which 
none of his predecessors had enjoyed, facili- 

' tated their execution. The only son of S^hd, 
he beheld no competitor for the succession; and 
the empire was not convulsed, or thrown into 
disorder at his accession, by a contest between 
different claimants, as had happened at the 
close of the two preceding reigns. His educa- Eduutioa 
tioo, which had framed him for the fatigues of *^ <i<»* 

( Vu«l» vd.ii. p-lSf. , 
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c H A p, goverament, had likewise expanded his utider^ 
^^ sUoding. S«Hm, with a magnanimity which we 
,j,«, caoDot sufficiently admire, had neither banished 

htktoftht him to Magnesia, nor to Iconium, as had been 

^ frequently practised by the jealousy of preced- 
ing Sultans; nor had he permitted Solyman to 
be brought up in the soft effeminacy of the Se- 
raglio, in ignorance of his duties, among slaves 
and eunuchs. Perceiving in him a disposition 
to receive impressions equally beneficial to hin>- 
self, and to his future subjects, Selim commit- 
ted bis son to the care of the Bashaw Peri} 
who accustomed him betimes to tlie exertion of 
every manly and generous effort, while he ac- 
quainted his pupil with the interests of the dif- 
ferent nations, whom he was one day destined to 
command ". The first acts of Solyman's admi- 
nistration were equally dictated by wisdom, hu- 
manity, and policy. His restitution of the e^cts 
which had been unjustly seized or confiscated 
during his father's reign, conciliated the affec- 
tions, while it excited the veneration of the 
people: his devotion, liberality, and courtesy 
completed the favorable impression. ' 
1511. Animated by the dying exhortations of Selim, 

^^ <>f as much as by his own desire to accomplish tbe 
*''^' reduction of Hungary, he determined to attack 
Belgrade in person. The city was not unpro- 
vided in itself with the means of defence : but, 
the spirit which John Huniades had inspired 

^ Vand, ToLii. p.aSS> 189. KDolHp. j<}, j6S. 
) Ia Croixj vol.i. p. jCi. 
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among his countrymen, when he repulsed Ma- chap. 
liometthe Second,near seventy years preceding, ^ ^- 
had become extinct. Treachery aided the efforts ,^,1. 
of the Turks ; and after a siege of cdnsiderable 
duration, rendered Solyman master of a place, 
justly considered as one of the strongest bar- 
riers against his power or encroachments ^ Yet, 
such was tlie supine and lethargic security of 
the court of Buda, that even so important a 
loss, which menaced the existence of Hungary 
itself; far from spreading alarm, did not sus- 
pend the festivities in which the capital was 
immersed, during the nuptials of the young 
King, Louis the Second, with the Arch-duchess, 
Mary of Austria '. If the imbecility of his con- luKtivity 
duct merits contempt, the folly and inhumanity ^^'^ 
of his treatment of Solyman's embassadors, ex- Hungarr. 
cites indignation. Resenting on the ministers 
of the Sultan, whom the laws of nations should 
have protected, the misfortunes occasioned by 
his own want of capacity or exertion ; he sent 
them back to Constantinople, mutilated in a 
manner equally cruel and ignominious: while 
Solyman, satined with hi^ present acquisition, 
and desirous of a temporary truce on the Uun< 
garian frontier, prepared to turn his arms to- 
wards another quarter. " 

Rhodes, so celebrated in the most remote tjM. 
antiquity, the theme of Pibdar, situated at the ^^*i** 

' CantemiT) p. 1751 176. KuoUei, p>5i9. La Croix, nd.i. p. 164 
—366. Sacyi vol, h p. 949. Vend, voL ii. p, 3«i— 304. 
' Vioelt v^ iL p. 304. 
-7 Sxji T(d. L p, 149' La Crmx, toL i. p. 366. 
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CHAP, entrance of the Grecian Archipelago, hear tfa« 
■L?"^ _ r coast of Asia, had long survived the fate of^the 
153a. numerous islands in its vicinity i its position 
enabling the knights by whom it was held, 
to molest and intercept the whole comnnerce of 
the Black Sea, as well as of the Mediterranean. 
Like Belgrade, having repulsed the efibrts of 
Mahomet the Second, Rhodes was regarded at 
impregnable. But, Solyman, stimulated by a 
desire of atchieving an enterprize in which his 
predecessors had failed, and irritated by the 
assistance which the Grand Master had sent to 
Tomanbai, Sultan of Egypt ; commanded it to 
Ptonco- be invested by sea and land. His presence be- 
^ "^ *• came necessary, in order to revive the ardor of 
the Janizaries; and after a siege of six months, 
during which every resource was fexhauated 00 
the part of the besieged, the place surren* 
dered by capitulation". We cannot reffect 
without surprize, on the inaction of th^ Eu- 
ropean states, and tbeir indifference to so inva< 
luabJe a possession. Venice alone, alive to the 
important consequences c^ its fall, clipped a 
fleet for the rdief of Rhodes; and if Adrian 
the Sixth, newly elected to the papal see on the 
death of Leo t^ Tenth, would b&vt dispatched 
the squadron on board of which he arrived at 
Ottia, to act in conjunction with the Yenetisns, 
it is probable that Solyman tnuit have relm- 

• L* Crdx, vol. ]. p. 366—372. C»i>temir, p. 176, tjj. KooUm, 
p. J69 — 600. Vinel, Tol. it p. 3ofr— 3 j8. 
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quished his attempt ". But, the pontiff edu> CHAP, 
cated in the privacy and retirement of a Flemish ^ ~- , j 
university, was destitute of the elevation of ijia- 
character requisite for his new station. Charles 
the Fifth, in raising him to the highest emi> 
nance of spiritual power, only exposed the de- 
fects and incapacity, which might have lain 
concealed in the professor of Louvain, or in 
the Archbishop of Toledo. Rhodes was lost ; Capture iJ 
while the Sultan, rendered more formid^le by **''«'*»• 
his success, seemed to regard his acquisition, 
as only the prelude to new and greater enter- 
prizes. 

The first object of his ambition was the con- "-1*3 — 
quest of Hungary; and so avowed were hisinv!^of 
intentions, that in order to commence the cam- Uun^. 
paignearly in the year, he passed the preceding 
winter near the frontiers, at Belgrade. Yet, by 
an infatuation or negligence, of which there 
are few more fatal examples in history, no ade- 
quate preparations were made to sustain the 
impending attack. The temerity and precipi- 
tation of the young King's subsequent conduct, 
completed his own disgraces, and accomplished 
the destruction of the Hungarian monarchy. 
After having committed the suju'erae command 
of his forces to an ecclesiastic, unskilled in the 
adence of war i instead of wuting fur the Ger- 
man and Transylvanian troops, which were oti 
their march to join him, he ventured with very 
inferior numbers, to advance and give battle 
to Uie enemy. The celebrated engagement of ijat. 

* VukI, yqL ii. p. 319. 
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CHAP. Mohatz, near the banks of the Danube, was 
^^* speedily decided in favour of the Turks ; aod 
,ja6. the death of Louis himself, who was suffocated 
Baititof in a morass, left the throne Without a succes- 
**"'■"'" sor'. From this sera, during more than one 
hundred and fifty years, till towards the close 
of the seventeenth century, no European king- 
dom underwent such a variety of calamities, as 
Caiinuiiei Hungary. Desolated alternately by Christians 
!["|^' and Mahometans j the crown itself disputed bj 
various competitors; the inhabitants, massa- 
cred, or swept away into slavery ; no trace re- 
mained of the glory and felicity which it \\ad 
enjoyed under Matthias Corvinus. 

The victory of Mohatz, however decisive, 
was not, however, productive of the immediate 
.effects, naturally to have been expected from 
such an event. Solyman, compelled to quit his 
conquest, by an insurrection of the most alarm- 
ing nature which took place in Asia Minor, re- 
passed the Danube, and returned to Constanti- 
nople: while John Zapoli, Prince of Transylva- 
nia, and the Arch-duke Ferdinand, brother of 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth, whp were both 
successively raised to the Hungarian throne by 
their respective factions, continued to augment 
the general confusion'*. Oppressed by the supe- 
rior strength and resources of the Arch-duke, 
who, with the aid of the Germans, having 

f Saey, vol. i. p. is^—^isj. Knolleii p- 601—603, Csntemui 
p.i8o Vanel, vol.iL p. 34" — J48. 

4 Sttj, ToLL p. aj!> and p. 164— 370. Ln CnMX, voLi. p. 
3(». Vinel, T0l.ii. p-jjc — jjB. 
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already secured the succession of Bohemia^bad chap. 
rendered himself master of the greater part of ^^' ■^- 
Hungary, Zapoli besought the protection of the jj,,. 
Turks. Solyman re>appeanng after an absence 
of some years, traversed the kingdom as a con- 
queror; entered Buda, the metropolis; and with 
a disinterestedness or magnanimity rarely found, 
permitted tUe Transylvanian, his ally, to retain 
the supreme power, of which it was easy to 
have deprived him '. It was not till afler the Reduction 
decease of Zapoli, that the Sultan, yielding to ^n^, 
the dictates of his ambition, reduced Hungary into the * 
into the form of a Turkish province, and trans- ^°"\?[ " 

- .1 ... tr % Turlo»h 

formed the capital mto a Mahometan city, pi^vince. 
Buda then became the permanent residence of 
a Bashaw; the churches were converted into 
Mosques; and the Arch-duke Ferdinand, mas- 
ter only of some garrisons lying near the Aus- 
trian frontier, retained little more than the name 
and honors of a king. ' 

Not satisfied with having subjected the Hun- Eoiym»n 
garians, Solyman attempted to carry his arms innd» 
beyond the limits of that kingdom, into Ger. ^'^™"'>'- 
many. Trusting rather to the terror which his 
reputation and presence inspired, than to the 
preparations demanded for so difficult an en- 
terprize, he even ventured to approach, and to 
invest Vienna itself. That city was in fact des- 
titute of almost atl the requisites tor a-long, or 
a vigorous defence; and to the piesumptuous 

' CanteniiTi P.1S5. KiMlle>,~p. 609. LtCrcix, vol.!. p.jSf — 
jM. Sacf, Tol i. p. 171. 
t SKf, Tol.i. p. 29(^301. La Crnxi toI.i. p.*}*— 4ifi- 
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CHAP, negligence of the Turks, who omitted to brii^ 
'"'^ battering cannon of a snfficieat size, rather than 
^^j^~' to the skill or ability of the besieged, was due 
He iiK- the repulse which the Sultan sustained *. Kan I 
^***' Mustapha, the Grand Vizier of Mahomet the 
Vitniu. Fourth, who again besieged Vienna, about one 
hundred and Bt\y years later, miscarried in like 
manner only from his own consummate igno- 
rance, procrastination, and want of exertion. Il 
is curious to reflect how narrowly the capital of 
Austria, long the rendence of the GennaD em* 
perors, while the German empire survived, es- 
caped from passing under the Ottoman domi- 
nion, Hke the metropolis of the Greek empire. 
We have seen Vienna twice entered, once in 
1805, and again in 1809, by a more subtle, 
ferocious, and formidable chief, than either 
Solyman, or Kara Mustapha. The Turkish SuU 
tan never undertook during his long reign, to 
repeat so hazardous an experiment} and he 
always, when speaking of Vienna, denominated 
it his disgrace and ignominy ". The conquests 
of the Turks were bounded by Presburg, to 
which place Ferdinand transferred the seat of 
government; nor was he, though continually 
defeated in his endeavours to recover Buda, at 
any period totally ejected from some portiwt 
of Upper Hungary. 
<*"":^ The distance of the Austrian provinces, from 
therpro-' the Capital of the Ottoman sovereigns; the 

■ Fft&lt voL u. p. I4J. KooUei, p. £10—614. Cutcvwr 
p.190— 193. Lt Cro!x, ToLi. p-390-^39<>. Vinel, v<A.a. p-jSo 
—3*5- 

« Suibequit EputMii> Eprtolii fuart^ f-3i4- 
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climate, which was too severe for troops ho- c H A P^ 
bituated to the warm, or temperate regions of ™' , 
Asia ; and the bravery of the Germans, who ija^ 
were compelled to defend their dearest pos- 
aessions; — all these ciroimstaoces conspired 
to check the Mahometan progress, far more 
than the arms, or efforts of the house of Aus- 
tria. The German empire was ia a great mea- 
sure abandoned to' its destiny, by the Empe- 
ror Charles the Fifth, notwithstanding the ob- 
ligations imposed on him from his quality of 
its chief, as well as from proximity of blood to 
the King of Hungary, his brother '. Eng^ed 
in expeditions of personal glory, to the coast 
of Africa; attentive to the defence and pro- 
tection of his Italian dominions ; or reduced to 
oppose the invasions of Francis the First ; he 
rarely appeared in the empire, and made only 
feeble exertions for its preservation. Even jj^,. 
when the contributions of the German princes Vxftet* 
and states, had placed him at the head of an ^ose 
immense army, with which he might have en- Turk,, in 
tered Buda, and reconquered the kingdom ; '3*™*"?* 
ne^ecting the favorable occasion, he permitted 
Solyman to retreat unmolested to Constanti- 
nople ^ If the Turks could not subject, they 
were allowed to desolate the empire: Styria, 
Moravia, and Silesia, were repeatedly ioundated 
by barbarous troops of Janizaries, who carried 
<^ the wretched inhabitants ; white the cavalry, 

* Btubeq. EpiM. p. ^gj. 

T VtdkU ToLii.p.ijo. Tud, ToI>tL p 370—^73. KnoUe*, 
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CHAP, xtiil more eoterprizing, penetrated beyond 
^"^ Lintz, the capital of Upper Austria, and spread 
ij3». consteroation to the borders of Franconia ". ft 
must be owned, that under Frederic the Xhird, 
the Imperial dignity appears scarcely more de- 
graded or insulted, than at the time when it was 
vested in Charles the Fiflh, the most powerful 
monarch in Europe, King of Spain, and master 
of the American continent 
ts3i-~ The whole reign of Solyman may be said iv 
Nraf™ ''*^® passed in hostilities, rarely intermitted, 
lerpriMtof against the two branches of the house of Aus- 
^"'J™'^ tria. While his armies overran Hungary aod 
Transylvania, the Turkish fleets carried terror 
tbro'out every part of the Mediterranean. £veD 
the internal dissensions and domestic feuds of 
the Seraglio, or the distant and unfortunate 
expeditions undertaken against Persia, did not ' 
Birtiirotw. long suspend the animosity of the Sultan. B&r- 
barossa, the ablest naval commander of the ag^e, 
vho, from the condition of a simple Carsa\r,had 
become admiral and Captain Bashaw ; perpe- 
tually hovered over the coasts of Naples, Sicilr, 
Sardinia, and Spain, It would be difficult to 
calculate the enormous amount of the damages, 
sustained from the ravages of this celebrated 
pirate, during near fourteen years, that be oc- 
cupied his station at the head of the Turkic 
Davy. It would be much more painful to re- 
capitulate, or to particularize the calaiaitiea,. 
inflicted by him on the defeuceless natives of 

■ U Croix, vol L p. 396. Vand, voLii. p.37j— 376. 
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the various islands, which are scattered from c H A P. 
Ivica and Majorca, to the entrance of the Adri- , ~^j 
atic ; as well as at R^gio, Messina, and every , xsss— 
part of Calabria, oc Apulia '. The superiority '*^»' 
of the Turks under Solyman's reign, is in no 
respect more forcibly proved, than in these in- 
human and frequent depredations, from which 
all the exertions of Charles the FifUi could not 
protect his subjects. Andrew Doria, who com- Supwio- 
manded the Imperial fleet, seldom ventured ^Tnrfc- 
to engage, and never vanquished Barbarossa; uiiflM«. 
though the Spanish gallies were joined on va- 
rious occasions, by those of Venice, and of the 
papal see. Far from making any impression 
on the Ottoman empire, the confederates only 
aggravated their misfortunes, by loading each 
other with recriminations,- and charges of cow- 
ardice, or treachery. It may in fact be justly 
doubted whether Doria, notwithstanding his 
high merit, considered as a citizen of Genoa, 
fUd not betray, or desert the common cause; 
peculiarly in the famous action which took 
place between the two fleets, near La Prevesa, 
on the coast of Albania. The Venetians were ViMett- 
■0 convinced of his disinclination, if not re- ^^.• 
pugnaoce to attack Barbarossa, notwithstanding tunpow- 
the advantageous circumstances under which *^ 
he might have forced . the Turkish admiral to 
hazard a battle ; that they thought it advisesble 

* La Crnxt wLI. p.400— 4«S> and 7.410, and p.4ia 416, 

Vurt, ToLa. F.3T6— jSj.and p. 191 — 399, ina p.409 — 41J. 
and p.«M— 4>s--^ KnoUe^ P.63J — 64j,and p.6Sr — 691. Lau- 
|iti> TtLix. p.5w54f. 
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c H A P. to make ■ separate peace, upon any terms. It 
^ ^^ ^ was procured from the Sultan, not without dtf 
tjjj-. ficuhy, by a cession of their last valuidde pos- 
'^**- sessions and fortresses in the M«rea ; acoooi- 
paoied with the renunciation of tiieir rig^t tc i 
fourteen isUnds of the Archipelago, which had 
been previously captured by Solyman.*' I 

IJ40— Charles, tho* abandoaed by his afly, Devertbe- 
_ *"t' less continued the war i but, with little ^017, 
tiMiaf and less advantage. The expedition which, at 
^*^ an early period of his reign he undertook agmaist 
Tunis, had been crowned with signal auccea* ; 
and the brilliancy, as well as seeming disinte- 
restedness of the enterprise, conduced to raise 
his reputation. He appeared on that occanon, 
in an elevated point of view, as the champion 
and protector of all the Christian states. But, 
the benefit resulting from the capture, proved 
transitoiy ; Tunis being reconquered in a ihw 
years by the Moors, who instantly claimed the 
Uatueceu protection of the Forte. In his attempt upon 
f^'"' Algiers, the Emperor not only rqected every 
Mgtjtat exhortation of Dcuia, who dissuaded him from 
"V"*' commencing it, at so unpropitious and advanced 
a season of the year ; but he sacrificed at tbe 
most critical juncture, the interests of his bro- 
ther Ferdinand, and all tbe duties imposed mi 
him by his imperial station. It is dear that 
Hui^ry might not only have been conquered, 
but that tbe Turks would have been driven be- 
yond the Danube, into Servia and Bulgaria, by 

* Luqiier, voLix. p.SSS—S79' KooUm, p. 691->6«4- C» 
UBur, p. M4> Tanel, voLii. p.440— 4JO, LaCroixt voLL p.4M— 
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the arni7 which «as swallov'ed up in the waves, chap. 
dr exterminated by the Moors, on the coast of ^™;^ , 
Africa. * »A4»— 

Instead of retaiiiing Tunis, or subjecting '^' 
Algiei^, he found himself unable to defend his r ' 



bwn ' dominion!*. Barbarossa committed his. 
annual accustomed ravages, from the entrance 
of the Adriatic, to the straits of Gibraltar ; 
returning in triumph to Constantinople, laden 
with slaves and plunder. The fleet of France 
having formed a junction with that of Solyman, 
t)>ey carried, on their joint depredations or hos- 
tilities against Nice, the Tuscan coast, and 
every power allied with, or subject to Spain'. 
If we try the measure ejiibraced by Francis the amjmw 
First and Henry the Second, in thus fornling Ijliriw^ 
so dose and offensive an alliance with the Sul- k>ag<«»4 
tan, by the feelings, prejudices, and modes of ^"^f^ 
thinking universally adopted in the sixteenth 
century, which constitute die only just crite- 
rion } we shall find it difficult or impossible not 
to affix to it our condemnation. The antipathy 
which then subsisted between the followers of 
Mahomet, and the Christians ; the ferocity, or 
rather, inhumanity which marked the former, in 
their treatment of the unfortunate victims who 
fi^ into their hands ; together with the sacrifice 
of every generous or magnanimous sentiment, to 
the gratification of their animosity against the 
Emperor Charles the Rflh $ —have justly con- 
duced to raise the indignation of posterity 

' La Croix, vol. i.>4t< — 418. KncAe*, p, 71S — 714. 
' Km^lMt p. J34. 13S> «"d P- ?43-^7«' Cmtanir, p. aost »o6. 
. VhmI» tot. ii> p. 4J4 — 460. !.■ Ovu, toL L p. 41S— 43+: 
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CHAP, againit those sovereigns. The FrcDch did not 
^^- even derive benefits from the coDnexion, by 
any means commensurate to the scandal which 
it excited thro'out Europe : while on the other 
hand, the calamities inflicted by Barbaroasa, 
Dragut, and the Turkish commanders, rather 
fell upon individuals, than afiected materially 
the power of ChaHes himself. Nice, after a 
long siege, repulsed the combined forces; and 
the services performed by Sblyman's troops, 
became infinitely overbalanced by the odium, 
which their junction with the naval forces of 
France produced. 
IJ4J— Notwithstanding tlie splendor of the Otto- 
Ke^4w nian empire under Solyman's able admioistra- 
txptn- tton, and the terror inspired by his arms, he was 
Stinul '^^^ exempt from the reverses and misfortunes 
attached to human affiiirs. In his first expe* 
dition against Persia, he was compeiied to eva- 
cuate Bagdad with precipitatioo, pursued and 
harassed by the enemy; nor even in his se- 
cond more prosperous invasion of that country, 
does he appear to have derived any solid acqai< 
sition of power or of glory'. Ajl his efforts in 
person, at the head of a vast army, supported 
by the fleet under Barbarossa, to take the city 
of Corfu from the Venetians, proved in^fec- 
tual, for the c^ture of that last bulwark of 
Segc of the Adriatic ^ But, more than any of these 
^^'^^ events, the repulse of his choicest troops, and 
of the flower of the Janizaries, before Malta ; 
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while it raised the fame of the knights, who chap. 
could so long defend an inconsiderable island , ^^ . 
against his utmost exertions, covered him with 154;— 
confusion. The whole force of the Turkish *J*f- 
empire, by land and sea, was drawn out against 
a barren rock of the smallest size; the only 
defence of which consisted in the invincible 
valor of its garrison, commanded by La Valette, it* de- 
the Grand Master of the order. We have seen *^*"<*' 
in our own times, as late as 1782, the combined 
military and naval power of the two branches 
of the house- of Bourbon, France and Spain, as- 
sembled in like manner before another rock,; 
that insulated mountain upon which stands 
Gibraltar. We have beheld Eliott emulate, 
perhaps even surpass, the fame of La Valette ; 
while Charles the Third and Louis the Six- 
teenth, suffered all the humiliation of Solyman 
and Mustapha. It is thus that history o^rs 
a perpetual renewal of the same images, and 
the same events, in different ages of the earths Eepube of 
The knights of Malta were long abandoned by *•" '^^'*^ 
Philip the Second, King of Spain, and the other 
Christian states; but, their courage surmounted 
the rudest assaults. The Spanish fleet did not 
in fact appear off the harbour, till Mustapha, 
the Bashaw who conducted the operations of 
the si^e; wearied with repeated and fruitless 
efforts, had determined to withdraw his dispi- 
rited and diminished forces from the place.' 
Siich was the humiliation attached to the de- 
feat, that he did not venture to meet the popular: 
resentment on hisreturn, by entering the port 
DD 3 of 
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c H AP. <>^ CoDBtaQtinople during the day : his veisek 
3EIX. took adviDtage of the obacuritj of the nij^t, to 
"""^""^ coac«al their ihame and disappointment. ■ 
>5^ A repulse, difltioguished by circumstances of 

^^^ such ignominy and loss, which affected Soly- 
man in the most senuhle manner, may be said 
to have accelerated the termination of his reign. 
Like Charles the Fifth, fortune seemed to for- 
sake him as he drew towards the close of his 
Iplendid and eventful career, Corfu and Malts 
were to the Ottoman Sultan, the Imtapruck and 
tbe Metx of the German Emperor. In one re- 
spect, however, they appear dissimilar, Charlea* 
having survived the vigor of bis mind, became 
unequal to Uie cares or tbe weight of govero- 
ment. Solynan on the contrary, preserved all 
the' energies of his character to a much later 
period of life, than that at whtdi Charles's ab- 
dication took place. Animated with the de. 
fire of vengeance for the disgrace sustained b<h 
fore Malta, he shook off the infirmities of age ; 
and at a period when repose is equally desirable, 
as it is necessary, putting himse^ at tbe head of 
his troops, he entered Hungary so often deso- 

tiA» lated, and sat down before tbe town of Sigetfa. 

^*^ We have witnessed in 1778, tbe same coergy 
exhibited at the same age, by Frederic tbe 
Great, when he opposed the seizure of a part of 
Bavaria by Joseph the Second. Under th« wdla 
of Sigetb, rendered memorable in history by thiia 
event, Solymap expired; and victory, which with 

. I LaCnut, ToLi. p.ji8 — $3^, KnoUct, p. 793 — ^^StS. Vand, 
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some exertions had so eminently attended him chap. 
living, accompanied him beyond the grave. His . ^^ _ ^ 
death being concealed by the Vizier, till the ar< j^m. 
rival of Selim his successor in the camp; Sigeth 
after resisting til! the last extremity, was storm- 
ed and taken by the Janizaries ". There exists C<»v»n- 
a singular conformity between the characters, Solyoaa, 
the actions, and the deaths of Edward diellr8t»>d^- 
of England, and of Solyman the Magnificent, pj^^ 
Both were princes of eminent endowments of 
mind, martial, inured to war, and familiar with 
victory. Edward was the scourge of Scotland, 
as Solyman was of Hungary. The former sub- 
jected Wales } the latter reduced Greece to his 
obedience. Both alike breathed their last, at the 
advanced period of seventy years, in the camp; 
Edward, on the borders of Scotland, which un- 
fortunate country he was preparing to ravage for 
the fourth time, when death arrested him ; pre- 
cisely as the Sultan meditated to have done by 
the Hungarians. With the life of each prince, 
victory seemed to desert their respective people. 
Bajmockboum under Edward tbe Second, an- 
swers to Lepanto under Selim the Second. 

It is not sufficient to say of Solyman, that be Chuacter, 
was, on a comprehensive view of his character, ^S^ 
the greatest Sultan who has reigned over tbe Soiymu. 
Turks. He was unquestionably one of the 
most illustrious princes of the sixteenth cen- 
tury i possessing -many qualities, equally cal- 
culated to promote the felicity, as to augment 

* S»cy,ToLii. p.39— ji. La CroixiTOLi.p.534— 53S. Viael, 
•nA. a. p. soi—soj. Cutcmir, p>uji 91&. KwllflT, pi Bi|) Bij. 
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CHAP, the glory of his people. His regard to jus- 

v. ^.^' J ''*^*' ^li'ch was inflexible, knew no distinction 
ij66. between Christians and Mahometana. Natu- 
rally clement, his acts of cruelty are more to 
be imputed to the genius of his age and nation^ 
than to the ferocity of his nature. Abstinent 
in his diet, simple in his manners, and an 
enemy to every species of excess ; he neither 
indulged in the use of wine, nor was ever at 
any period of his life, suspected of a propensity 
to the unnatural pleasures, common among the 
Asiatics'. His rigid discipline, sustained by- 
military talents, inspired the Janizaries with r&* 
spect and veneration: that fierce soldiery never, 
dared, even under any circumstances, to pro^ 
ceed to acts of violence ; and his death was be- 
wailed by them, as the most irreparable loss to 
tlie Ottoman empire. Formed for war, he yet 
loved and cherished the arts of peace: capable 
of love, he was too easily en^ved by the ob. 

CrimM of jects of his affection. The celebrated Roxalana, 
with whom he divided his throne, and whose 
history or supposed adventures have furnished 
ample subject for fiction, abused her ascen- 
dancy over him. Her jealousy, or her desire 
to open a way to the diadem for her own 
children, produced convulsions in the empire^ 
and polluted the Seraglio with blood. 

Mustapha, the eldest son of Solyman by one 
of his concubines, whose qualities rendered bim 
peculiarly obnoxious to her resentment or ap- 
prehension ; and who is depictured as highly 

. * Butbeq. Bput. p. toj, 106. 
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CHAP, qtrired or transmitted us, of its intrigues, its 
^_J[™^ crimes, and its transactions, is so doubtful % 
is66. that even on such high authority, we ought 
to peruse them with some distrust. 
i^>««r '>f In power and reputation, Solyman held the 
e nun. ^^^ place among the European sovereigns, 
thro'out the course of his long reign. We can 
conceive nothing more dignified and majestic, 
than the picture of the Sultan, receiving the 
embassadors of the Emperor Ferdinand Cbe 
First, in 1554, at Amasia. -It is drawn bj 
Busbequius himself, who performed the pruici- 
pal part on that humiUatiog occasion. In pe- 
rusing his description, we are reminded of Cy- 
rus and of Araaces, of Tameriane and Zingis ; 
the conquerors of Asia at different periods of 
time, whose arms and presence duSbaed turor 
over so large a portion of the globe. To at- 
tempt a translation of the paastge, would dfresc 
it of all its beauty and originality. — ** Sed, iUe 
** nee orationem, nee raticmes nostras, nee man- 
** data, animo, aut frcmte satis benigna, su8> 
'* cepit. Sedebat ipse in solio perquam bumili, 
** ab humo baud altiore uno pede. Erat iUnd 
** instratum pretiosissima, plurimaque veste 
** stragula, pulvinisque exqubito opere elabo- 
" ratis. Juxta erant arcus, et sagitts. Tirons, 
** ut dixt, minime Ista, tristisque in tuUu; sed, 
CMop*: » tamen, plena majestatis severitas "." If w* 
^!i^aaa, Compare this portrait of Solyman, with the {nc- 
wkhCvoi, ture left us of the Roman Emperor Cania, to- 
wards the end of the third century of tli« 

■ Ila4w4.EpiM. p.$t. 
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Christian era, giving audience in lus camp, to c h a p. 
the embaaaadora of Varanes, King of Persia, . ^^ ■ 
we shall not hesitate to adroit the vast supe- ij6«. 
riority of the Ottoman Sultan'. In Carus, we 
trace only the bardy simplicity of a veteran 
general, inured to fatigue, and accustomed to 
privations. But, Solyman, who blended the mo- 
natch with the soldier, united the majesty of the 
throne, with the rough austerity of the camp. 
Habituated to triumphs during more than forty 
years, his mind never became indecently elated 
by success* nor the serenity of bis features af- 
fected by any external circumstances. With 
the same apparent calmness and composure, he 
inarched to quell the insurnectkm of his son 
Bajazet; and b^eld the captive fleet of Philip 
the Second, conducted into the harbour of Con- 
stantinople in J56ft, after the ignominious de- 
feat of the Spaniards at Geibes, on the coast of 
Africa. " 

The glory of Charles the Hfth sinks on a "•^'^a 
comparisoa witJi that of the Mahometan prince: ^u FAh. 
bis triumphs ovef Francis the First at Pavia, or 
OA^er the membra of the confederacy of SmaX- 
4ald at Muhlberg, <Htly augmented the humi- 
jy»tioQ of his defeats, when opposed to Soly. 
maot .or to Barharaasa. Reduced to suppli- 
cate tke ministers i^ the Porte, for a truce, 
^e obtained it, at the expence of his pride 
and faia interests. Ferdinand, King of Hun- 
gary, his brother, did not hesitate to descend 

' SMwn't Rcaaan Emp. oA> edit. toL ti> p.94t 91. 
* Biubeq. BpNt. p. 147, nd p. 184. 
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c I! A P. to Still greater mortifications ; volantarily pur- 
, -^^^ chasing a precarious, or ignominious peace, 
ij«6. by the payment of an annual tribute of thir^ 
Gnnaenr thoiisand Ducats ". We may justly regani the 
^^ close of Solyman's life, as the period at wfaidi 
emiHrc « the Ottoman power and greatness had attained 
budeceuf. jty anmmit. Though after his decease, the 
empire received some accessions of territoiy, 
as that of Rome did in a similar manner, suf»e< 
qtient to the reign of Augustus ; yet, the foua- 
dations of its prosperity and stability became 
weakened. This change was not, boweKer, in- 
stantly apparent; and Europe long conUnued 
to regard with anxious terror, every equipment 
or preparation for war made at Constantinofde. 
ij6< — Selim the Second, on whom devolved the vs- 
A^^Ln, cant sceptre, was ill calculated to sustain ib 
•nd ciu- majesty, or to augment the glory of the TurfctA 
^^^ name and arms. Pusillanimoui^ iadolent, and 
SKond. dissolute, he neither put himself at the head of 
bis forces, nor attended to the administration <£ 
public a^irs. Equally unfit for the fatigues of 
a camp, or the occupations of the cabinet, he' 
passed his time in the excesses of the table, 
where he abandoned himself to the gratificatioa 
of bis passion for wine *. The victories, as weJI 
as the defeats, which have rendered Us re^ 
jnemorable, were performed by others; aiiA 
though he appeared not insensible to the exten* 
sion of his dominions, or to the succeee of his 

P LaCroii, wLL p.446. Biwbeq. EpUt- p. «j, 4,6. 
^ Buibe^ EpUt. p. ijC, ud p. ft7j. 
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troops, he committed the toils of state to dele< CHAP, 
gates. Under a prince of such a character, we , ^^' . 
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CHAP, and no other European power could extend 

XIX. effectual aid. 
^'s'to'"' Convinced of the validity and force of these 
obvious reflexions, the Senate, anxious to avert 
the rupture, made every ofier calculated to ap-, 
pease, or to conciliate the Sultan } but, aa the 
cession of the island itself could alone mollify 
the Divan, and produce an accommodation, 
the Venetians prepared for a vigorous defence '. 
Attick of Nicosia, one of the principal cities of Cyprus, 
<-'YpTiu. ^j|g taken by the Turkish forces, after a siege 
of short duration : but Famagosta, the capital, 
sustained a long and obitinate attack, in defi- 
ance of every effort on the part of the Maho- 
metans. The combined fleets of Philip, Venice, 
and the Holy See, having meanwhile assembled 
on the coast of Caramania ; only unanimity 
or inclination were wanting, to have enabled 
tbem to obtain a decisive advantage over the 
enemy, dispersed thro'ont Cypres, and ocoo* 
pied in reducing the capital. It may however 
be asserted, that the King of Spain did not sin- 
cerely desire the elevation, or even the extrica> 
tion of tbe Republic; and the punish com- 
mander, on pretexts the most futile, reftued to 
captiiK of hazard a general engagement '. Encoariped 
Fama- |,„ g^^j, evidcftt proofs of disscnsfon or inca- 
iheruiw. pacity among the ailie^ tbe Vizier resumed 
the enterprize on Famagosta, with encreased 
alacrity i and notwithstanding the intrepiduity 

' Laugier, vol. x. p. iji — 176. 

• lUd. p. i7}-^i86» and p. i94-*^97> uxf p. ipt-'-sAt- K>« 
Cnw, voLi. p.56(— J6S. Knidtei, p.845— Uj. 
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c H A P. or in a state of neglect, the result of securitr, 
v^"^^ might have been forced without difficulty; 
1571. and no obstacle except the advanced season 
of the year, presented itself to impede tli£ pro- 
gress of the victorious confederates. But, in- 
ternal jealousies and jarring interests, formed 
insurmouatable impediments to their joint ope- 
in»eiion of rations. Instead of improving the victorr, 
theiUied ji^gy ^gjg occupied in dividing the spoil. Par 
from approaching Constantinople, they seem 
only to have conquered, in order to retreat; 
and the Venetians atone remained at sea dur- 
ing some time longer". It can scarcely be 
believed that a detachmcDt of fiAy vessels, sent 
by Don John immediately after the actioe, 
to reduce the little island of Santa Maura, tlie 
Leucadia of the Greeks, was repulsed, and 
compelled to retire. Not the smallest advan- 
tage seems to have been derived from one oE 
the most glorious naval victories to be found is 
modem annals. No attempt was even made 
under these favorable circumstances, to recorer 
Cyprus, or any part of the Morea. ' 
IJ71. Ulucciali, who might have been cut off by 
rf*^ri. 1^°""* ^^^ commander of the Genoese gallics 
iii,toi«- in the service of Spain, revived the courage of 
l^^^ the Sultan, by his appearance at Constantioo- 
affiir* pie: being instantly declared Captain Basbav, 
Selim committed to his ability the fate of the 



■ P- J74— 



" Laugkrt toI. x. p, 344 — ij». t* Croix* *ol. !. 
jSo. Cantnnir, p. «*3 — iij. KnoUoi p.Sjj^-SSi. 

■ I* Cnnx. Tca.i. p. jjg, LMigier, toL x. p. sjo, a^t. VnA 
Tol iii. p. >o. 
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Ottoman empire. We cannot help conceiv- c H ^ p. 
ing a high idea of the resources and energy ^_^f' , , 
then possessed bj the Turks, when we find that isj*. 
in less than eight months after the battle of 
Lepanto, a fleet more numerous, and equally 
well equipped with the former, was fitted out> 
and sent against the Christians \ Uluccialih 
who by his prudence, skill, and dexterity, 
proved himself deserving of the important de* 
posit entrusted to him ; successfiilly eluded the 
attempts repeatedly made by the Venetians, to 
force him to a second genertU engagement. It 
is however incontestable, that the Turkish gaU 
lies were constructed itf materials deficient in 
the most essential requisites > that they were 
ill provided with cannon ; and manned with in- 
experienced sailors, dejected by their recent 
defeat '. Blocked up within the port of Mo- Fmce be- 
don in the Morea, they must either have ha- ^J^^^*" 
zarded an action under manifest disadvantages, Sdim tht 
or must have surrendered at discretion to the ^**^'^ 
combined fleets ; if the Spanish admiral, by with- 
drawing his division, had not opened a passage 
for their escape *. It is probable that in this 
act, he only obeyed the positive orders of the 
court of Madrid. The Venetian commander 
vainly implored of hint tlie delay of a few days; 
and the Senate, justly indignant at such treat- 
ment from their ally, hastened to conclude a 

" Laugier, j<A.x. p-tij. La Cnxjd Tol.i. 1^581. 

■ Vaneli vol. iii. p S4> S5. 

■ Ibid. p. Sj— 89. Cauteiur.p.atj. LaCtmX, mI.L p-sfAi 
Knollei) pi 887—901. Liuper, toLx. p> tiy^tTi. 
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CHAP, separate accommodation with the Porte; whidi 
.^^^ ^ __, government, far from rdaxing Us demands, in 
1579. consequence of the late defeat* rather exacted 

greater concessions from the Republic ** 
1J7J. Philip the Second continued nevertheless U»e 
§EbJ^ contest, and Don John (rf Austria tranaferreil 
Don jcdin the theatre of the war to Africa. Landing neii 
of AuMTu. Tunis, he made himself master of that city, u 
well as of Btserta ; defeated the Moors, and 
placed open the throne a prince dependant on 
Spain. In order to ensure his conquest, be 
caused a new fortress to be constructed; left 
a considerable body of Spanish and Italian 
troops in garrison; and then returned to Sicily, 
to enjoy the acclamations which attended hk 
arrival. But this transitory triumph was sue- 
1574. ccsded by the most humiliating reverse. Uluc* 
by the" *=i^'>> *^^ \^^ Bashaw Sinan appearing on the 
Turk*. coast of Barbary with incredible celerity, not 
only recovered Tiinis, and the fort recently 
built by the Spaniards; but, carried tbe Gt»- 
letta itself by storm, putting the forces found 
in it, to the sword. This citadel, taken by the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, near forty years 
before, from Barbarossa; preserved at an im- 
mense expence, by the most watchful v^'- 
lance j as dear to the pride of the Spanish sove- 
reign and nation in that age, as Gibraltar is to 
the British, in the present century; was imme- 
diately demolished by the Turks, who returned 

» L«u|par, vaL X. p. 41S— »ga. V»ii»l, voi. JiL p. So— •». 
Eoollci, p. 9o«, 90], 
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victorious to Constantinople". Almost at the chap. 
same period, Walachia, which having revolted, ^'^' 
under the conduct of its Waivode or prince, had ifj^. 
obtained numerous advantages over the Otto. 
man armies^ was anew subjected j and the pro- 
vince experienced the severest treatment from 
their incensed and implacable masters '. In 
every quarter the Turks having acquired a de- 
cided superiority, increased the respect or terror 
of the European powers, for thoir arms. Under Dotk of 
this blaze of glory, to which he had not in ^^^ 
any measure contributed, Selim terminated his 
reign ; carried off by a distemper, produced 
from his excesses, in the vigor of his age. Few 
princes have experienced greater pohtical vicis- 
situdes, in the "course of only eight years ; and 
none was ever more passive, amidst the great 
events which distinguish the time when he 
lived. Amurath the Third, his son, succeeded 
to the empire. ' 

The Turkish government, during the period Dopotina 
which we have reviewed, as well as at every ^^^ 
other, can only he r^arded as a pure despotism, tu*. 
In a country destitute of hereditary nobility, or 
of any intermediate order between the sove- 
reign and the people ; whose inhabitants knew 
no respect for birth> distinct from employment ; 

■ Li Cr(ns,Td.i.p.5S8— j90)Uidp.59»— J94* KaiMet,f.fot, 
9011 and p. gi4) 915. Cutemiri p. in6t t%j. Tinelt tdL iti. p. 91 
_*S. 

' Enisle*, p. 90; — 914. LaCroii, ToLLp. J90,iiid p.594 — 
596. 

' Ilnd. p.fij. Cuucmir. p. ii7> 398. La Crobc, nd-i. p> J94 
—598. V«hI> toL in. p. 9I. 
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CHAP, where slaves, educated in the apartments of the 
^P^ Serafflio, were selected to fill the highest oflSces; 
■,5,4. and which was unacquunted with the existence 
of any legislative, or deliberative assembly ; the 
will of the Sultan constituted the slipreme law. 
l^">>t**{- But, indefinite as such an authority may ap- 
pear, it had nevertheless limits, not to be trana- 
gressed with impunity. The precepts of the 
Koran ; the usages and customs sanctioned 
by prescription ; the very prejudices of the 
Turks, could not be violated by the most able 
or tyrannical prince, without the hazard of de- 
position and death, as tlie immediate conse- 
quence. Like arbitrary power in every age, it 
was held by the most frail and precarious te- 
Th* J «J- nure ; a military force. The Janizaries, who had 
""^ signified to Bajazet the Second, their commands 
that he should descend from the throne, on ac- 
. count of his inaptitude for war, and his bodily 
infirmities, conferred the supreme authority on 
Selim the First. That ab\e Sultan endeavoured 
systematically, to extinguish so powerful and 
dangerous a body of troops *, but his reign did 
' not prove of sufficient length, to carry into exe- 
cution the design which he meditated'. Under 
Solyman, they arrogated their antient right of 
naming, removing, or confirming the head of the 
Tb^mu. empire. Notwithstanding the great endowments 
^^ga. which he possessed, the perpetual hostilities in 
which he was engaged, and the rigid di&cipUne 
that he enforced; Solyman was repeatedly on the 

( UCrcu.*ol.i.p.3jS. Bwbeq. Bpte. p.j5-,«o. 
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point of experiencing the fatal effects of tbeir CHAP, 
indignation. In 1553, after tiie execution of ^__™^ 
his eldest son Mustapha, strangled by bis or< 1J74. 
derSa in the camp near Amasia^ on the Persian 
expedition; the troops mutinied, with loud cries 
demanding vengeance on the authors of his 
death. The personal appearance and exertions I 
of the Sultan, aided by the distribution of 
money, with difficulty allayed, and averted the 
storm from himself. Like the body of Stre- 
litzes in Muscovy, they »a frequently deposed, 
as they elevated their princes to the supr;eme 
authority. 

At the commencement of every reign, like 
the Praetorian guards in antient Rome, they 
expected, or exacted a donative ; and during the 
first days of the new government, it was custo- 
mary to accord the demands or requests which 
they thought proper to make, of every nature. 
On the accession of Solyman in 1530, they in* 
sisted that the Sultan should issue a decree, 
prohibiting all Christians in future to appear 
on horseback, in the streets of Constantinople*. 
It was not without difficulty, at these periods 
when the supreme power was in some measure 
suspended, during its transmission from one 
prince to another, that the Janizaries were re- 
strained from plundering the capital } particQ. 
larly the houses or shops of the Christian and 

> IjiCToii,ToLLp.47o--47>. KboUm, p. 764. Ttutdf viAi m. 
p.jt 6. Bu«beq. Eput.p.5Si59. 
^ Tuxl, Tol. iL p. a88. 
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CHAP. Jewish tnerchanU '. Solyman, tho* he bad no 
^^- rival or competitor for the «iipire, as being tiie 
1574* **^^y ^^ '^^ Selim the First } yet did not ven- 
ture to withhold the custonaary distribution of 
iniumc- money, on his father*B death ^. The most alarm- 
^^JH/ *"8 insurrection took place among the troops, 
tiMofthe when Selim the Second, in 1566, presumed to 
juuzinu. commence the functions of government, before 
be had satisfied their rapacious exactions. Not 
content with a prodigious largess, which he had 
divided among them, they assembled tumul- 
tuously ; demanding the confirmation of all 
their privileges, together with a larger donaUve, 
before they would permit the new Sultan to 
enter the Seraglio. Their insolence became so 
great, that Mahomet and Pertau, the two prin- 
cipal Viziers, or Bashaws, attempting to mol- 
lify their resentment, nearly Ml a sacrifice to 
their fury ; suffering severely iirom the blows 
of the matchlocks or Harquriwsses, with ^Uicb 
the Turkish soldiery were armed. SeUm, ter- 
rified and unable to resist, instantly made as 
ample distribution ; after which they dispersed'. 
Atnuratb the Third in 1574, extended and 
augmented all their immunities." 
CauiMii- Such was the apprehension entertained of 
^^ecam '^'^ exccsses during the vacancy oi the throne, 
ofiheOtto- that the decease of Solyman, and of ScUm, 
^^* were alike studiously concealed by the Vmers, " 

■KndlM.p.J4^ ' Ibi<l.p.jig. 

■ La CriHx, vtA. i. p. 540. Enellet, p. 817, S>8. Taacl, mi, SL 

~ KnoDei, p.9i9. 
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till their respective successors could arrive, and chap. 
take possession of tfie coital. In the former hi- ,_^^_, 
stance, as the army was engaged before Sigcth, 1^74. 
at a great distance from the aeat of govern- 
ment, knd the place being reduced to extre- 
mity; it became on every account indispensable 
to keep the soldiers in ignorance of so impor- 
tant an event. In order to. effect it, the grand SoiyioMw 
Vizier did not hesitate to adopt the barbarous 
expedient of strangling the physician, who had 
attended Solyman in his dying moments'. The 
Janizaries having notwithstanding, entertained 
some suspicions that the Sultan was no more, 
the body was placed in a horse-litter, his custo- 
mary mode of conveyance ; the curtains of 
.which being undrawn from time to time, the 
troops were permitted to see him at a distance ; 
and as he appeared in a sitting attitude, habited 
as usual, the deception operated completely on 
them. It seems scarcely credible, that his decease 
should have been thus concealed for more thui 
six weeks, from the knowledge of the Janizaries. 
The fact only became divulged on Selim's arrival 
in the camp, forty-six days after his father had 
expired". The great Bashaws contrived to keep ud Seiim. 
all Constantinople in a similar ignorance of 
Selim the Second's death, during twelve days, 
till his son Amurath, then absent in Asia, could 
reach the Seraglio'. No circumstance can more 
forcibly demonstrate the awful nature of the 

" KhoOmi p.8a> La Craiz. wl. L p.5^7. Saqr, toI. ii. p, 47. 

* lUd. {>. %%3, and p. tif. Sacf, toLiL p. 47, and p- 5*. 

* V«], TBl.yLp.ioi. 
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CHAP, interval which took place between the decease 
^°^ of one Sultan, and the accession of his suc- 
cessor^ 

r Towards the close of Solyman's reign, th« 
Ottoman troops, who were justly regarded as 
superior in disciplined valor,' to those of any 

^_ Christian powerj inspired a degree of terror, re- 
specting which we can scarcely form an exag- 
gerated conception. fVom the banks of the Ty- 
gris and the Euphrates, to the western extremity 
of Europe, eveiy nation had experienced in its 
turn, their intrepid courage, and their destruc- 
tive ravages. If, after the decease of Mahomet 
the Second, or of Solymiui, the Turkish sceptre 
had devolved to a prince of activity, capable of 
maintaining in its utmoBt severity, the esta- 
blished discipline, and able to have led them in 
person against Germany or Italy; it is difficult 
to say what adequate barriers could have been 
opposed to the Mahometan arms and reh'gion.. 
TTie extended frontier of Hungary, feebly de- 
fended by a tumultuous and refractory aftny, 
could not long have delayed the inroads of 
such invaders; the Austrian princes vainly at- 

. tempting to rouse the German circles from their 
habitual apathy, and characteristic inaction^ 
Venice, unable to defend Cyprus, alarmed for 
Candia and Corfu, ill sustained by Philip the 
Second, and sinking in her internal resources ; 
might have beheld a Turkish squadron riding 
triumphant in the Adriatic, or might perhaps 

have been necessitated to abandon the seat and 

capital of the Republic. The wtokness and de- 

14 bility 
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bility of the European states which bordered on c H A P. 
the provinces of Turkey, in particular of Hun- ^' ^; 
gary, the Austrian dominions, and Poland; stood jj^^. 
■wonderfully contrasted with the vigor, energy, We»ko»M 
and resources displayed by the Sultans. We may ^p,^ "* 
see in the letters of Busbequius, the Imperial frontier, 
ambassador at the court of Solyman, the precise 
state, condition, and number of the Ottoman 
soldiery, between 1554 and 1561 ; at the close 
of Charles the Fifth's reign, and under that of 
Ferdinand the First. He had repeatedly, da* 
ring the course of his humiliating and painful 
mission, been a spectator of their military skill; 
and he describes in glowing language, the for- 
midable aspect which they presented, when en- 
camped on the frontiers of Persia, as well as 
when drawn up, under the eye of their master, 
in the vicinity of Constatitinople. "* 

The Janizaries, strictly so denominated, do The Jui- 
pot appear to have exceeded twelve thousand ; "™'* 
a part of whom were always retained near the 
person of the sovereign ; the otliers being sta- 
tioned on the frontiers, or dispersed through 
the vast extent of the Turkish dominions'. 
We, who are accustomed to the prodigious 
niunbers of modern armies, may account these 
small ; but even at a late period of the sixteenth 
century, no European prince, except Philip the 
Second, possessed the pecuniary means of pay- 
ing great bodies of regular forces, and keeping Their 
them under the standard, in time of peace." 

4 fiiubeq. EpiM. p. 101, lud p. a6tf, »6j. 
' Pud. p.>3, u>dp.a4< 
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CHAP. While employed on active service io the fieM, 
™^ the Janizaries exhibited ibe mott exemplary 
1574. pattern of temperance, sobriety, and submission. 
A profound tranquillity reigned in tbeircampa, 
where gaming, intoxication, and quarrels were 
unknown*. Water constituted the onlyrefresb- 
ment of the Ottoman soldier, who was not 
more restrained from the use of wine, by the 
prohibitions of the Prophet, or by the orders 
of his general, than by habitual and constttu- 
. tional abstinence. Their food, like that o€ 
Asiatics in general, was equally simple; seem- 
ing more adapted to ascetics or hermits, than 
to nourish the Imrdy courage a£ veteran troops, 
accustomed to carnage, and familiuized to 
Sobriefy, conqiiest. Vegetables constituted their -pria- 
«i»d»biti- cipai nourishment i and so slender a proportion 
of animal food was consumed among them, that 
Busbequias declares, four or five sfaeep to faai'e 
been amply sufficient for tbe daiiy coosuraption 
of near four thousand Janizaries*. The clean- 
liness of their camps, formed a striking contrast 
to the tilth of the Christian armies in the six- 
teenth century, among whom scarcely any pre- 
cautions were taken, to prevent diseases and in- 
Cection ". Gustavus Adolphua, near sixty years 
later, when be landed in Fomerania, exhibited 
the first example of sobriety, temperance, aad 
cleanliness observed among modem Eun^iemn 
troops. Even in the camps of Tilly and of 



* Duibeq, Epiit. p. ijo. ' Ibid. p. sjit aji. 
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Walstein, who commandeii the forces of the chap. 
Emperor Ferdinand the Second, opposed to the (_,^J^^ 
Swedish prince, eveiy immorality and act of 1^74. 
violence or profligacy was tolerated. Strict 
attention, and unremitting care were exerted 
by the Turkish ofBcers, to preserve the health 
of the troops ; in a peculiar manner to pro- 
tect them from the inclemency of the weather, 
to which, as being mostly natives of a warm 
or sultry climate, thej were greatly sensible. 
Their clothing was adapted for enabling them to Reguii' 
support the severity of Hungarian campaigns, "''"*' 
in which the cold became frequently intense. 
Every tent hdd from twenty-five, to thirty Jani- 
zaries. The state supplied the materials of their 
dress, which was composed of cloth, and dis- 
tributed with the most rigorous impartiality. 
In like manner, and with a view to prevent 
complaint or imposition, the money in whicli 
they received their pay, was not counted, but 
dealt out by weight, to each individual. ' 

The bow and arrow constituted the favorite Aim*. 
weapon of the Turkish soldier. From the age 
of seven or eight years, the youth being taught 
its exercise, they attained to a dexterity, ce- 
lerity, and precision in the use of it, which 
could scarcely have been exceeded by the Par- 
tluans, so renowned in antiquity''. Nor wefe 
they 1«33 skilful with the spear. The cavalry, 
denomitMted Spabia, o^red a superb specude 
to the eye, mounted on beautiful Cappadocian 

' Baibcq. B|^ p. i7j> 17S. " lUd. p>«iOi iii. 
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C H A P. or Syrian horses, whose trappings were covered 
^ ^- with gold, and inlaid with gems. The men 
1574. wore defensive armor, and dresses of the most 
costly or splendid kind *. Fire-arms were Uttle 
used by tlie Turks, before the end of Soc- 
man's reign. Rustan, one of the Bashaws of 
that prince, attempted about the year 1550, to 
introduce matchlocks or Harquebusses, among 
the cavalry, duriag the Persian war: but the 
experiment did not suqceed*. The infaHtiy 
however submitted to adopt them, though not 
without difficulty and reluctance, 
puniih- Among the punishments common in the Ot- 

■*°^ toman armies, the most frequent was the 
scourge, from which the Janizaries themselves 
were not exempted. Death was inflicted on 
the common soldiers, for crimes of magnitude ; 
but, by a distinction calculated to operate in 
the most powerful manner on the human mind, 
the Janizary could jiot in any case be deprived 
of life, or capitally punished. They were sup- 
posed to act from higher prindples, thaa the 
fear of death, or the love of life. A sense t^ 
shame and of honor elevating them above both, 
directed all their sensibility towards the pre- 
servation of their military reputation, rank, sod 
station. In cases of such magnitude or atrocity, 
as to merit exemplary cbastisemeot ; after bar- 
ing been publickly degraded, they were depiiv- 
ed of their arms and military Insignia; and after. 
wards banished to the distant garrisons, on the 

* Bwbeq. Epirt. p. m, and p. mJ — »*?• 

* lUd. p. 1991 MO. 
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frontier of Persia, Nubia, or Poland, there to c H ap. 
drag out a miserable, forgotten existence, amid ^^■ 
contumely and oblivion. Such a punishment, j.^^. 
to the Janizary of the sixteenth century, must 
have been far. more severe than death. ** 

This formidable bjidy of infantry was princi- Mode of 
pally composed of, and recruited from, the ^"jj^f 
Christian youth, scattered through the various z^n"^ 
provinces of the Turkish empire ; annually 
brought in vast numbers, to Constantinople, 
from Hungary, Balmatia, and Greece'. After 
being exposed to sale, they were educated 
with the utmost care ; inured betimes to ' 

labor, Atigue, and the severest renunciations; 
instructed by masters, in all the exercises of the 
body, and in the practice of arms; till they 
were judged deserving of incorporation in the 
ranks of the Janizaries, or Spahis, Some chosen 
youths, distinguished by their personal beauty, 
or by ihe vivacity and pregnancy of their parts, 
were usually reserved for the Sultan, the Viziers, 
and Bashaws. They often rose in the Turkish 
court, to the highest honors, offices, and pre- 
-ferments, civil, as well as military. Hungarians, 
Greeks, Sdavonians, even Germans, occupied 
places of trust and responsibility, commanded 
espeditisns by land and by sea, desdated the 
countries from whence they derived their ori- 
gin, or disposed with unlimited power, of the 
Sultan's authority and treasures''. Charles the 

fc Bubaq. E[ait. p. 956, aj7. ' Ibjd. p. 108, 109, 

■* Autwq. Bptt. p. »s^ *S1- E«Uiiutio de lUmiliuri, p. 43s 
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CHAP. Fifth, aod Ferdinand the First, found no op- 
^El. poneots more formidable than the Christians, 
IJ74. thus naturaJized, and received into the Turkish 
armies or councils. 
Discipline The tcfror inspired by the Ottoman arms in 
dim! ^^^ sixteentli century, was principally due to 
the rigid military discipline, and exact teinpe>- 
ranee, enforced by Solyman ; who gave in his 
own person, an example of the virtues which he 
. enjoined to his soldiers. But, his death consti- 
tuted the term of their observance ; and under 
Selim universal relaxation took place. The 
Sultan, when no longer present in the field, 
withdrew the greatest incitement to emulau<»i 
and valor. Solyman would not have succeeded 
before Rhodes, if he had not repaired thither 
in person, and animated the operations*. To 
his incapacity of conducting the attack upon 
Malta, occasioned by his age and JDRrmitiea, 
may probably in some measure be attributed the 
ill success of the enterprize. So devoted ««re 
the Janizaries to him, and so confident of vic- 
tory under his auspices, that they continued 
to believe themselves invincible, wbtle he led 
Tcmpe. thera against the enemy. The abstinence of 
ranee. Solyman from wine, in obedience to the Ma- 
hometan injunction, enabled him to compel the 
Smrity of troops to practise the same renunciation. Such 
"'' was his severity upon tliis point, that in 1 546, 

finding the inhabitants of Constantinople not 
only guilty of frequent intoxication, but uni- 

" I^ Croix, T(J. i. p. 370, •Ddp.f40. 
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versally occupied in the culture of the grape, chap. 
he issued the roost rigorous edicts against the ^"^ 
former practice ; and in order to eradicate the j^^^, 
latter, he caused all the vines in the vicinity 
of the capital, to be pulled up and destroyed '. 
Conscious nevertheless, that the use of the grape 
was not only in itself harmless, but beneflcial, '. 
he at a subsequent period of his life and reign, 
encouraged, and even enjoined the cultivation 
of the vine*. Selim, who exhibited a very op- Reiaxa^ati 
posite example from that of bis father Solyman, »™^ ^ 
was accustomed to pass whole days in a balcony 
of the Seraglio, which commanded a view of 
the sea, engaged in excesses of wine ; at every 
glass that he swallowed, cannon being discharg- 
ed ^ The troops soon caught, and imitated so 
pernicious an infection ; but their reputation 
long survived their discipline : nor was it till 
towards the conclusion of the seventeenth cen^ 

- tury, that the Germans and Hungarians began 
to assert a decided superiority over the Otto- 
man armies. 

Under the reigns of Solyman and Selim, the 
blood of the Turkish troops was prodigally shed 
on every occasion. No account seems to have 
been made of the diminution of the human 
species ; the ranks being speedily filled up by 
new recruits from Europe and Asia. The un- Low ot 
successful expedition against Malta, cost the"""" 

. lives of twenty-four thousand of their choicest 

'Li Craix, vol.i. ^.44*. ■ Buriwq. Epbt. p.i9j, 396. 
* Vanel, yoI. iu. p. j8. CjiUeiair, p. ii3. U Cnix, toI. 1. 
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CHAP, soldiers '. Even the conquest of Cyprus, wfaich 
^ ^ was only the triumph of brutal streagth, and 
ij74> superior numbers, was not obtained without the 
sacrifice of near sixty thousand men \ At Le- 
panto, it was calculated that thirty thousand 
Turks were killed, or made prisoners : an equal 
number fell in 1574* before Tunis and the Go- 
letta. Only the Ottoman empire could have 
sustained or replaced, such vast and repeated 
.Sthavioar losses'. The accusation laid to the charge of- 
niiiri^ *" ths Janizaries, that they violated alt capitula- 
tions, and put to the sword the enemy who bad 
surrendered on terms, is undoubtedly too well 
founded in many instances. The cruelties exer- 
cised at Famagosta in 1571, which may be more 
justly imputed to Mustapha, the Turkish com- 
mander, than to the private soldiers; admit nei- 
ther of excuse, nor of extenuation '. But, that 
the Janizaries were capable of granting quarter, 
and even of extending protection to their ene^ 
mies during the. heat of action, is evident by 
their behaviour in 1 566, at the storm of Sigeth. 
Charmed with the valor of the Hungarian gar- 
rison, they snatched many individuals from im- 
mediate death } and rescued them from the scy- 
metars of their comrades, by placing their caps 
or bonnets on the beads of such, as they 
desired to exempt from the indiscriminate car- 
nage.' - 

' Kwtllei, p.817. ^ IitCnNx. •nli, p-sjA> 

1 La Cnwt, vol. u p. 578. Vud, vol. iiL p. 75, and p. 97. 
JShoUm, p. SSj. 

" LiCroUf vnLi<p.i74. ■ Knollet, p.Sij. 
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' jSoljEDan, io all his' campaigns, brought into c R A p. 
4he field a numerous artillery; but the Turks . ^^- 
were uQskilled in the art of attacking forti6cap. i^^, 
tioos. They rarely captured any city, except igK»Mc« 
by an .incredible expenditure of human blood, 7^, j^ 
and they vere frequently repulsed before insig- fhttnia 
uificant fortresses. In 1531, the army, com- *""' 
nianded by the Sultan in person, having entered ~ 
Hungary, sat down before the castle of Ghinz, 
not distant irom- the memorable plain of Mt^ 
hatz, where only five years before he had 
vanquished Louis the Second. After remain* 
ing twenty'three days before the place, which 
was in no respect provided for defence, ^he 
3wMs of which were even old and ruinous; he 
was compelled to decamp with the loss of his 
bravest soldiers, and to retreat immediately into 
Jiia own dominions'. Vienna, Corfu, Malta, as 
well aa many otlier unsuccessful sieges under-^ 
taken by the same prince, prove the ignorance 
of his officers and troops in the attack of cities. 
Bdgrade, the bulwark not only of Hungary, 
but of Europe on that quarter, was lost by tbo 
want of all precautions lor its security. Rhodes, 
like Malta, might have baffled the utoHist effwts 
of the Turks, if the Christian powers bad only 
been attentive to its preservation. 

In order to terrify or to insult the enemy, it 1 
was common among the Turkish commanders,' *'** 
to send the head of a general sbiin in battle, to 
bis surviving friends. When the intrepid Count 

* Vvgd» TcLu. p-3<9i370' 
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CHAP. Serini was killq^ in 1566, at the assault of ST' 

^_ , ^^ . geth; Mahomet, the grand Vizier, after causing 
IS7A. the head to be pla(;edon a pole, for thegratifi- 

^1^ catioD of his troops; ordered it to be wrapped 
in a red scarf, covered with white linen, and ia 
tiiis state to be transmitted to- Count Salm, the 
Imperial general, then encamped on the banks 
of the Danube^ near R&ab in Hungary. He 
accompanied it with the following laconic noter 
■^ " In token of my lore, I send thee the head 
** of a most resolnte and Taliant captain, ^y 
** friend : the remainder of his bodjr I have 
** honourably interred, as became such a man." 
We must allow that there is even in so bart)a- 
fou» » proceeding, a mixture of liberality; 
the antipathy of the Mahometan first minister, 
had not extinguished his veneration for Serini's 
valor and merit '. The Turks might ev«i pro- 
duce classic authontj for such acts, however 
repugnant they may be to our softer manners. . 

R*fi«xiou We find the Roman general, after the victory 
of the Metaurus, causing the head of Asdrubal 
to be thrown into his brother Hannibal's camp ; 
a- far more ferocious abuse of success, than that 
of the Vizier. The head of Pompey was pre- 
sented to Cesar, as was that of Cicero to An-^ 
tony in the Forum. 

Nor have similar examples been wanting in 
modem ages, and among civilized nations. 
It is believed that the h^ of Coligni, after 
the massacre of Paris ip 1571, was sent to 

^ KaoOtt, p. till 8i4> VancI, VoL B. p. J07. Skj, yoL a. 
It J* - 
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tUme, as I the most acceptable present to c ha p. 
pope Gregory the Thirteenth, by order of _ ^ ^ , 
Catherine of Medicis. We shall see that the ij;^ 
bead of Home, brother of the celebrated Bar- 
barossa, was- borne in savage triumph, by the 
Spaniards, thro' one of their provinces, under 
the reign of Charles the Fifth. All these 
acts of antienti or of modern ferocity, sink 
nevertheless, and can enter into no competitioa 
vith the horrors of the French annals, particu- , 
Urly at Paris, and at Lyons, in our own time, 
from 179a to 1795. The Bashaw Mustapha, ' * 
vho commanded the expedition against Cyprus, 
was of a much more sanguinary and ferocious 
disposition than the Grand Vizier Mahomet. 
After having taken Nicosia, he proceeded to 
iDveit Famagosta ; and with a view of inttmi-. 
dating the inhabitants, he had the inhumanity 
to put to death several of the principal persons 
found in the former city, whose heads, placed 
upon staves, were carried round the walls of 
Famagosta. That of Dandolo, the Venetian Daadoki. 
governor, was transmitted in a basket, by means 
of a Cyprian peasant, liberated expressly for the 
purpose, to Bragadino ; as an earnest of the 
treatment which he might in his turn expect, 
if he ventured to resist the besiegers. But, far 
from producing the efiect intended, he sent 
word to Mustapha, that ". he was prepared for 
" the same destiny, and determined to hold out 
" the place to the last extremity." ' 

Formidable as were the miliUry forces of the N«vai 
Turks, their navy at this period, seemed equally ***•• 
' V«iel,Tol.iJi.p.4fi. KaoSUt, p.Ssa. 
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CHAP, calculated to inspire apjirehensioii. When Sii^^r^ 
^_ y^ man sent his fleet to Besiege Malta, in 1565, it 
■574^ consisted of one hundred and for^two ^allies, 
seventeen Galliots, and about twenty-two no* 
tuallen of vartbus sizes '. At Lepantoi ^ 
years afterwards, the Bashaw Ali bad Bcder faii 
command, nore than two hundred' gallies, be- 
sides vessek of odier denominations*. The 
chief reliance of the coofederatss was on tlieir 
Galeasses, of wKich the fleet contuned six. 
They were vait, onwieldy, floatii^ castles^ such 
as Fliilip the Second sent into the Briti^ chan- 
nel against lEJizabeth, seventeen years after- 
wards, in 1588; furnished with heavy artiU^, 
and manned with soldiers. It waa usual to 
station them in front of t3ie gallies, about a 
mile a-head, at equal distances, as advanced 
forts or redoubts. They do not, however, ap- 
pear to have eminently contributed towta-ds the 
fitmous victory of Lepanto; a circumstance at 
wbich we ought not to be surprized, thor con-- 
struction rendering them slow, as well aa dif- 
cult to mmage-. * 

Notwithstanding the severe blow givm on 
that occasion, to the Turkish marine, it imme- 
diately revived; Barbaro, the Venetian envoy, 
detained in confinement at Constantinople, 
wrote to the Senate, that he himself bad reck- 
oned two hundred and fifty gallies, which undn 



' EocdlM, p.7S5, Tui4 voLS. p. 499. 

■ Kmllti) p.8S9. LaCrctx, Tol.i. p-j7$. 

■ Laugiar, toL ii p. 14J, ^^i. faitOm, p. 87(1 
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^lucciali-B cotnmaad, sailed out of the harbour; c b A p. 
-and he waa to be joined by oth«ra at Gallipoli ". ^_ ^^^1^ 
If we reflect that the battle of Lepauto took 1574*.' 
place in October, 1571 ; and that in the month 
-of June foUowiog, a naval force more consider- gMu. 
^le than the 'first, was already equipped, and 
sent against the enemy} we may perhaps doubt 
whether any European state in the present cen. 
tury, could make equal, or greater exertions, 
hy sea. Carthage alone, -in antiquity, possessed 
oaval resources of such extent. The admiral "^ 
^tey, commanded hy All, who was killed at « 
Xiepanto, exceeded any other of the Turkish 
^et in fliagaificence, as welt as in dimensions. 
Her deck was composed of black walnut wood, 
curiously inlaid-} the cabin being hung with 
gold brocade, ornamented with devices'. 'Hiree 
thousand, four hundred and eighty-six Chris- 
tian slaves, were liberated from on board the 
. gallies captured ; and five thousand Turks, taken 
^prisoners, were substituted in their placet '* 
Few circumstances attending that memorable 
day, could have been more grateful or exhila- 
rating to the conquerors, than the restoration of 
liberty to their unfortunate eountrymenj noc 
more humiliating to the. enemy, than the cap- 
ture of so many Mahometans. No idea of^n 
-exchange of prisoners on either side, seems to- 
have existed in that age. The antipathy subsist- 
ing between the two religions, precluded such 

<• EmOm, p,H9, * Ibid. p.8Sj, 884. 

' LaCrout, nl.i. p.j;t. Tutl, vol. uL p. 7A. 
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CHAP' alleviations of humaa misfortune. Three Imo- 
^"■^ dred and sixty^seven pieces of caonoD, of vari- 
JJ74. ous sizes, were taken in the Ottoman gallies. ' 
Turkiih It IS 8 fact not a little remarkable, that almost 
^^^iB*^ all the illustrious commanders, naval, as well as 
military, employed under the reigns of Solymas 
Ibnliini. and Selim, were originally Christians. Ibrahim, 
the grand Vizier of the former Sultan, who 
long enjoyed unlimited authority ; to whose rare 
endowments, was principally due the success 
which attended the arms of bis master against 
Hungary, and in Asia ; was born at an obscnre 
village, near the town of Pei^a in Epirut. 
During twelve years, he governed the Turkish 
empire with the most despotic power : but his 
treasonable correspondence with the Venetians, 
which was intercepted ; together with the exfaor* 
tations of Roxalana, induced Solyman, not with- 
out hesitation and reluctance, to pot him to 
Buba. death, in 1536*. The elevation of Barbaroasa, 
*"*"• was even greater and mor^ singular. Ue, and 
his elder brother, Horuc, were the sons of a Re- 
negade Greek, a potter, of Mytilene in the 
island of Lesbos. Having stolen a little galliot, 
atfd being of an enterprizing disposition, they 
betook themselves to the sea, and a few yean 
afterwards conquered the kingdom of Algiers. 
We seem to be tranqwrted to the ages of fiction 
and romance, when we read of such tramac- 
tions. Horuc being killed by the J^oamacdB, 



■ VmwI, vol. iii. p. 7j, ;(. 

■ KooUti, p. i4S^S4' I* CrriZi ToLi p. noS, 410, 
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liis head was carried in triumph, through the CH A P." 
principal maritime cities of Andalusia, on a ^^- 
lance:, but Barbarossa succeeded him in his i^^^. 
usurped domiuions ; whose high reputation for 
skill, intrepidity, and linowledge of the Medi- 
terranean coasts, induced 'Soljman in 1534, 
to offer him the suprene command of the 
Turkish fleets. Having accepted it, he was 
declared Captain Bashaw by the Sultan, who 
■delivered him a sceptre and a sword, as the 
symbols of his regal dignity, and his naval pre- 
emineoce. Eight hundred thousand Ducats 
were presented hira out of the public treas'ury, 
ibr enabling him to commence his operationa. 
He proved the scourge of Italy, during many 
years. The close of his active life was passed in Ki dutu 
repose at ConstantiDople, near which city he 
expired in 1547, at an advanced age. He was 
buried at Besictas, four miles from Fera, oh 
the European side of the Bosphorus; a place in 
which, only a few years preceding, he had sold 
near sixteen thousand Christians captured by 
him, principally natives of the island of Corfu/ 

Mahomet, who occupied the post of grand 1 
Vizier during the conclusion of Solyman's reign, 
and through the whole of Selim's, was a Scla- 
vonian by birth, and eighteen years old when 
he became a slave. Not only was be a Chris* 
tian, but he bad been a clerk in the cburdi of 
St. Saba^ in the province of Bosnia; and after bis 

* EnoUei, p, (35^^39, tjtS p. }ji, Vand, T9L !!• p. $9t^ 
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CHAP, elevation, he bestowed peculiar marks of fkror 
^^^ on his Dative place. The protection of Roxa- 
XS14. lana cooducted him to the highest dignities and', 
honors, though hia talents were very moderate^ 
and oeither hia personal courage, nor faia mili- 
iary skill, appear 16 have heen con^cuous. Hii 
concealment of Soljtnan's death, when it took 
place in the camp hefore Sigeth ; by securii^ 
the throne to Selim, endeared Mahomet to that 
prince. He vainly however exerted his credit 
and endeavours to prevent the war with the 
Venetians, which produced the loss of Cyprus 
to the Republic } the Bashaws Slnan and Pi^ 
having induced the Sultan to turn his arms 
against the Commonwealth of Venice. " 
KaC ]n no instance was the power of fortune 

more fully displayed, than in the person of 
Fiali himself, who succeeded to Barharossa, afe 
Captain Bashaw. A Hungarian by birth, of ex- 
traction so obscure as to be unknown ; after 
the memorable defeat of Loms the Second, at 
Mohatz, in 1526, his mother, in order to con- 
ceal him from the fury of the Turkish soldiery, 
threw him into a ditch. He was taken out, 
presented to Solyman in a state of nudity, and 
being well made, the Sultan ordered a mirae 
to he provided for the infimt. His valor and 
talents atchiered the rest. ' 
uincdiii. Ulucciali,.to whose ability it was soldy due, 
that any part of the Ottoman gallies escaped 
the defeat of Lepanto } and who merited the 

• Vad, t<J.ui. pit, »;. ' Had. F.30>SI. 
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highest applauses, considered as a naval com- chap. 
mander, for his subsequent conduct; was born ^^ . 
- mt a Iktie village in Calabria : being destined jj^^. 
to a monastic life, he embarked for Naples, in 
order to pursue his studies. On his passage he 
was captured by a Turkish vessel, and chained 
to the oar as a slave ; but having embraced the 
Mahometan faith, he commenced tbeprofesstdn 
of a Corsair. It it asserted, that he always re- 
tained his original attachment to the Christian 
religion : it is certain that he frequentl/, afler 
his elevation in the service of Solyman and 
Selim, visited his relations in Calabria^ givfng 
them marks of his affection and regard. His 
enterprize against Tunis and the Goletta, in 
1574, covered him with glory*. The Bashaw lUi. 
Hali, who rose to the highest point of power 
and consideration, after the death of Rustan, 
towards the end of Solyman's reign, was by 
birth a Dalmatian. In elegance of manners, 
humanity, and courtesy, be had no equal in 
the Turkish- court. His understanding liberal 
and enlarged, rose above the prejudices of his 
ege or natiou. Capable of friendship, disposed 
to commiserate and to relieve the unfortunate, 
he endeavoured to alleviate the severity with 
which the embassador of Ferdinand the First 
was treated at Constantinople'. Of all the 
ministers, or celebrated commanders, who dur- 
ing this period distinguished themselves in the 
Turkish service, I^ragut alone was by birth a DAtnt. 

' VaeOm, pi SS9. ' Bwbtq. EpM. p. loj* ud p. ^07— 31S. 
- ' Maho- 
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CHAP. MahoowUn. He was a native of ADatolU, the 
^ y^- son of a peasant. Tliis fact seems to prov-e the 
1*74- siiperioritf of the European, over the Asiatic 
aaind. 
Com- The Turkish commerce, before the reign of 

•'*™* Amurath tlie Third, was almost exclusively 
carried on by the French and the Venetians; 
the Qther European states having little share in 
the trade of the Levant. Francis the First, bj 
the iatiiDate connexions of policy into whicb 
be had entered with the Porte, obtained rery 
beneficial exemptions or privileges for his saV 
jects, who navigated the eastern psrt of the Me- 
diterranean; and the flag of France was particu* 
larly respected in all the Ottoman ports*. The 
Republic of Venice, always attentive to ber com- 
mercial' interests, even when engaged in hos- 
tilities with the Turks i having resumed her in- 
tercourse immediately on the cessation of war, . 
Tjwtr derived from it prodigious advantages. £ng- 
Amuntb ^"^ enjoyed do share in this \ucta\.Vve Uaffic, | 
the Third, before the year 1583, when Elizabeth sent em- 
^^^ bassadors to AmuraUi the Third, witli instruC' 
Queen of tions foF negotiating the terms of a treaty, 
I ngUoA ^hich might open it to her sutgects. Every im- 
pediment was thrown in the way-of the n^o- 
tiation, by the French and Venetian raiwsten 
at Constantinople, who warmly remoostrsted 
with the pand. Vizier ; eodeavouriog to repre- 
sent as an infraction of treaty, aoy petmBuon 
given the English nation to participate in the 
Levant trade. But, their opposition proved 

■ Vaod, ▼d1,3I. p. 116, Ia^ 

ineffeC' 
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jne£&ctual. English Consuls for the protection chap. 
of Commerce, w.ere soon afterwards sent to ^^^' 
Smyrna, Aleppo, Alexandria, and Constant!- ,j,,. 
nople itself. The Dutch, who about the same 
period began to appear in the Archipelago, 
shared in these benefits. ^ 

Notwithstanding the magnitode and resources Conitanti- 
of the Turkish empire, the aplendon of the Sul- ^^ ^ 
tan on days of ceremony, and the local beauty 
of the situation of Constantinople ; neither the 
capital, the court, nor the nation, could be re- 
garded as other than barbarous. The arts were Birfauiim. 
either unknown in a great degree, or they were ^ 
exercised only by the Jews and Christians. Me- 
dicine and surgery continued in the rudest and 
simplest state. Insurmountable prejudices, re- 
ligious or habitual, impeding the progress of 
science, extinguished knowledge, and depres- 
sed the human mind. Printing, which had been 
so widely diffused among the European nations 
at the period under our review, was interdicted 
in Turkey'. Articles of luxury were imported 
from foreign countries:- while the people, indo- 
lent, destitute of activity, and fettered by igno- 
' ranee or prescription, made no efforts to eman- 
cipate themselves from poverty and servitude. 
The tyranny of the Bashaws and Sangiacks, by 
destroying industry, compelled the opulent to 
conceal, or to bury their wealth. The geogro- ; 
pihical position of Constantinople, placed on th« 
extreme verge of Europe, between the Euxlne 

* VjukI> toL iii. p. i>6, 1»7. 

) Biubeq. Ep*t. p. 13, and p. 113, 114. 
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CHAP, and the Mediterranean seas; furnished from the 
^^^ neighbouring provinces of Asia, with every dc- 
XJ74. licacy; fed with perpetual supplies of grain from 
Egypti defended towards Hungary, by the Da- 
nube, the de&les of Mount Hceraus, and Rbo- 
dopd ; seemed to point it out as the fit residence 
of the &]ltaDS, and as the capital of the world. 
But, its interior did not in any degree corre* 
spond with these external, and local advantages. 
Except the superb edifice of St. Sophia, which 
.bad been eonverted into a Mosque, and some 
dilapidated remains of the Roman, or Byzan< 
tine grandeur that still survived; no monuments 
o{ art or taste were to be found in the antient 
capital of Constanttne. * 
Mtct of The palace of the Sultans exhibited neither 
•i* Sui- architecture, magnificence, nor elegance of 
structure. It was only a vast and irregular 
building, the gardens of which extended tp ^he 
sea-shore, occupying that part of the city where 
was supposed to have stood the antient Byzan- 
tium'. Such were the ravages committed by the 
plague, that during the height of the distem- 
.per, it was common for a tboasand, or twelve 
.hundred persons to be carried ofi" daily in Con- 
CoDEUtn- stantinople *. The city was not less desolated 
'**™* by fire; the frequaicy and violence of which 
.destructive element, never produced any 'pre- 
cautions to avert its return. All the buildings, 
not only in the capital, but thro'out the Otto- 



> Buibeq. Eimm. p. «4— <<• ' Ibid. p. £7. 

"» Ibid. p. 196— 1981 Md p. 306. 
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man dominions, were of the meanest descrip- chap. 
tion } composed of wood, scarcely to be re- ^^^^_^ 
' garded.as other than frail and temporary sheds» 1J74. 
fitted merely to exclude the inclemency of the 
elements'. Such, even in the present age, con- 
tinue to be the Turkish houses, llie nature 
of a despotism, under which the tenure of all 
property is insecure, and its transmission pre- 
carious, su£Bciently explains this feature of the 
Asiatic muiners* In 1569, a conflagration took 
place at Constantinople, which lasting in all its 
violence during seven days, laid the greater 
part of the metropolis in ashes ". Its efibcts 
were so calamitous, as to retard for some time, 
the equipment of the expedition agiainst Cyprus. 

The ferocity of the Turks, together with their ?««% 
detestation of Christians, made Constantinople ^ "'^ 
a residence equally insecure and dangerous, for mid* fv 
strangers of every description. Even the sane- ^P*"* 
tity of a public character formed no protection 
against the fury of a bigotted and iosc^nt po- 
pulace. We may see in the epistles of Busbc'^ 
quius, to what severe privations, as well as per- 
sonal mortification, an embassador of the first 
crowned head among the Christian Powers, 
was perpetually exposed. Immured in his own 
house; denied the liberty to stir beyond its. 
walls, except by a particular permission from 
the Vizier; capriciously menaced with muti- 
lation or death ; debarred from almost .all so- 
ciety ; and loaded with contumelious language, 

f Bmbcq. Epi«t.p.s7, u)dp.67. * X« Craixt wLi. r-SS*- 

when- 
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CHAP. wfeenevM' h» iqipeared in the rtraets of Con- 
^ JO^ Btantinople i W* embassy was only a state of 
,jj^, constant Juimiliation and imprisonment. Bus. 
bequiuf, during his repeated missions to the 
{Wte, owed the few indutgeBcies which were 
shewn him, principally to the humanity and ge- 
nerosity of the Bashaw Hali ^ But, bis sue- 
: cessor was not equally fortunate. In 1566, Al- 



^'^ bert de Viis. the Imperial minister at the oeurt 
of Setim, being on horseback, with inteoticHi t* 



take the air, was met by the Mufti ; and not 
alighting to shew his veneratJen for the tMid of 
the Mahometan faith, the Janixaries fell up«« 
him, and so severely beat or ill-treated bim, 
that bis death ensued. Yet the Vixier reAiaed 
to make any reparation, or to inflict any punish- 
ment on the soldiers, who had thus iosalted 
and degraded the representative of the first 
prince in Europe ; nor did Maximilian the Se- 
cond think proper to resent so cruel and atr<»> 
cious an outrage. The afcrengtb of the Otto- 
toao empire, and the weakness of the house of 
Austria, compelled him to submit to the indig. 
nity. • 
Scrieirf The enthusiastic confldenoe oi the Turks 

""^^^ in their superior valor, discipline, and military 
the Turk*. akilU during the whole reign of Solyman, and 
even nnder his succeseor Selini, rendered them 
eqaal to atchieving the most arduous entefu 
prizes.. During above a hundred and twenty 
years, which bad elapsed since the filial sub^ 

* Baal>e4> E[M«t. p, 14?— ij»> * Tueb vd.^. p. ti. 

verooD 
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version of die eaatero empire by MiiKoout the c h a p. 
Second, the SuItiUKi had marched from one vic-> ^ ?"^ , j 
Xoty to another. IT we except the unsuccessful 1574, 
nege of Vienna, the repulses beibre Malta and 
Corfu, with the defeat sustained at Lepanto ; 
the whole period, from the deposition of Baja- 
aet the Second in 1513, to the death of Selim 
in i574> formed an almost uninterrupted series 
of prosperity and trium|^«. Corresponding de- 
jection, terror, and disunicm, characterised the 
counsels of the Christian princes. The memo- 
rable battles of Nicopolis and of Vama, gained 
by the predecessors of Solyman, in the four- 
teenth, and fifteenth century,^ still impressed 
with dread. At Mohatz, where the unfortunate Mobuc 
Louis, King of Hungary, perished; the plains, 
after the lapse of near fifty years, remained yet 
white with human bones *. The feeble efforts 
of Ferdinand the First, and Maximilian the Se> 
cond, to stem the torrent, proved ineffectual. 
Solyman repeatedly passed the Danube, and 
covered the Upper Hungary with two hundred 
thousand horse: while Ferdinand's forces hardly 
exceeded thirty thousand infantry'. Strigo* 
nium, or Gran, a city situate on the bank of the 
Danube, which cobstituted the frontier garri- 
son of the Turks, was not removed more than 
five days' march from the gates of Vienna. 
Under Amurath the Third, before the conclu- 
sion of the sixteenth century, they even made 
•earer approaches, and became masters of Raab 

* Biwbeq. Eput. p. i%Of 3S1. I Ibid. p.|79> and 3S1. 
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c H A P. or Jmnan^ otiiy a few leagues below Trvbatg. 

v^ ^^ ^ ^* ^^^ «gwn witnessed its capture in iftojb 
ij74< by the annies of Bonaparte. Little more thn 
the name of King of Hungvj, remained to tbe j 
Austrian princes, at the period under our con- 
eideration. 

^^«^ It must be owned, that the appreheasioas <£ 

■ndiuij* the Germans were by no means imaginarv'; and 
that another reign such as Solynuui's, m^ ! 
have established the Ottoman dominioo ia the j 
centre of Germany, or of Italy. ]^i^>equius, ! 
who possessed every species of information on 
which to form his opinion, seems to qaestitm i 
whether the danger was not so imminent, i^ 
evitable, and unsurmountable, as to justify, <r 1 
rather to dictate, a total derdiction <^ all the 
eastern provinces of the empire, bordering an 
Hungary and Sclavboia'. The language wfatcb 
he adopts, when he mentions Solyman, is such 
as the Romans of the fiith century used, vihea 
speaking of Attila. He even expressly asserts, 
that to hazard an action with the dispirited 
and tumultuous troops of Ferdinand the Fint, 
against the veteran and victorious bands oi the 
Sultan, might not only be taxed with impra* 
deuce, but must be regarded as partakiiw «f 
insanity ". It seems hardly possible to make a 
more unequivocal confession of the weakness <^ 



■ BuAeq. BpHl. p-jSo. 
• Ibid. p. 
p.416— 41S. 
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the Christians, ch: a more candid avowal of the c R A ^. 
Ottoman power. ■ ^^ 

• Every circamstance contributed in that age, ,tsu. 
to intoxicate the Turks, while it confirmed Eiewtwn 
them in the opinion that they were destined hy tuu. 
their Prophet, to subject the earth. It was not 
perhaps possible for human wisdom to foresee, 
during the splendid career of Solyman, that the 
Ottoman empire had reached its highest point 
of elevation, and already began to verge to* 
wards its decline. -On every side, they beheld, 
like the Romans under Trajan, only prostrate 
princes, or terrified and suppliant provinces. 
The wretched remains of the Byzantine sove- 
reigns, who had reigned over the Eastern Em- 
pire in the middle ages, were sunk into the 
lowest classes of Bulgarian peasants. ** I saw," 
says Busbequius in 1555, *' as I passed thro* that 
** country, the survivors of the Imperial race 
** of the Cantacuzeni, and the Palsologi, living 
" among the Turks, in a state of more con- 
** tempt, than that of Dyonisius at Corinth '.'* 
The present century has unfortunately become 
too,' familiar, since 1805, with similar examples 
of royal degradation. Greece had submitted CocqnM 
to the Sultans, who no longer divided any part 
of Eptnis, or of the Morea, with the Republic 
of Venice. Solyman, as if peculiarly flattered 
by his conquest of that celebrated part of Eu- 
rope, assumed among his titles, the quality of 

■ Buttaq. Eput.. p. ii4. 
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G B A v. ** Lord of the Lend of Ionia, and of the Ath«. 

^_ ^ ^ '* ni»tt cities'." ConstantiDoide, like antieat 

ijM* f^me, contiBually mw with^ it» valb, die 

vaoal iUuiCrioua viiiton, whom a deaure of coo- 

citiatiag the favor «f tht court, or the diaDce of 

war, iodnced or compelled, to visit the Turkish 

caiHtid. Even from Miogrelia, aa wdl as from 

the banka of the Ca^an sea, the princes of 

tbooe remote and almost unknown countries, 

baatencd in peraon to implore the assistance, 

or to deprecate the ai^er of Solyman '. Tbe 

revolutiooaiy King of Algiers commanded the 

Turkic 6e^8, precisely as Joachim Murat, 

made King of Ni^ea, comsDanded the csvalrj 

of Na|K>leoo in our time: while the unfortuoate 

defeat, sustained by tbe Duke of Medina Si- 

donis, on the coast of Barbary in 1563, filled 

Constantim^^e with Spanish priaoners of tho 

highest rank and quali^.' 

M^nUnde If we contemplate the number of ktDgdtmiB, 

^of^ provinces, and islands, over which S^ta tbe 

Otronum Sccond loigued, we shall not wonder at the ter- 

^PJV^ ror inured by tbe Turks, during that period. 

The Eastern £m[»re of Rome, in its original 

^endor, as it descended to Arcadius, on the 

decease of Theodosius, in the year 395^ was fitf 

ntferior in extent and magnitude, to the domi- 

aiona of the Ottoman princes. Africa, wiA 

tbe exclunon only of Egypt, fell to die share 

' Bndwq. Lcgitto SoBminru, p, 4$$, tS4- 

■ ItMd. EpiM. p. K)»— 307. * IW. p. aSj^-sSj. 
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